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PART  VI. 

Containing  a Description  of  the 

DIFFERENT  VISCERA. 

CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  PELVIS. 

§ 6.  Menjlruation, 

HE  defcriptions  which  we  have  hitherto  given  of  the  fe- 
male parts,  are  in  common  to  all  ages  of  the  lex*,  but  about 
the  thirteenth  year,  or  later,  nearly  at  the  fame  time  whea 
fcmen  begins  to  form  itlelf  in  the  male,  confiderable  chan- 
ges are  lilcewife  produced  in  the  female.  For  at  this  time 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  begins  to  circulate  with  an  ia- 
creafed  force,  the  breafts  fwell,  and  the  pubes  begins  to 
VoL.  III.  A be 
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be  cloathed  : at  the  fame  time  the  menfes  in  fome  meafurc 
make  their  appearance  by  a common  law  of  nature,  although 
in  different  countries  both  the  time  and  quantity  of  the  flux 
is  different. 

\ 

But,  before  the  menftrual  flux  commences,  various  fymp- 
torns  of  pain  are  excited  in  the  loins  ; and  pains  .refembling 
the  cholic,  an  increafed  pulfe,  headaches,  cutaneous  puftules, 
and  a difcharge  of  a whitifh  liquor,  generally  pronounce  its 
approach.  For  now  the  fleecy  veffels  of  the  uterus,  which  in 
the  ftate  of  the  foetus  were  white,  and  tranfuded  a fort  of 
milk,  as  in  the  young  girl  they  tranfuded  a ferous  liquor, 
now  begin  to  fwell  with  blood ; the  red  parts  of  which  are 
depofited  through  the  veffels  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
This  continues  fome  days,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  firft 
troublefome  fymptoms  abate,  and  the  uterine  veffels  gradual- 
ly contracting  their  openings,  again  diftil  only  a little  ferous 
moifture  as  before.  But  then  the  fame  efforts  return  again 
at  uncertain  intervals  in  tender  virgins  •,  till  at  length,  by  de- 
grees, they  keep  near  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  when 
the  flux  of  blood  follows,  aS  before,  which  is  periodically 
continued  till  between  the  45th  and  50th  year  ; though  the 
diet,  country,  conftitution,  and  way  of  life,  caufe  a great 
variation  in  this  difeharge.  Pregnancy  commonly  produces 
a temporary  ftopp’age  of  the  menfes.  , 

This  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  veffels  of  the  uterus  itfelf 
is  demonftrated  by  infpeCtion  in  women  who  have  died  in 
the  midft  of  their  courfes ; and  in  living  women,  having  an 
inverfion  of  the  uterus,  the  blood  has  been  plainly  feen  to  di- 
flil  from  the  open  orifices : in  others,  when  the  menfes  have 
been  deficient,  the  uterus  has  appeared  full  of  concreted  blood. 
Another  argument,  in  favour  of  the  fame  opinion,  is  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  uterus  itfelf,  which  is  full  of  foft 
fpongy  veffels ; and  from  comparing  this  organ  with  the  thin, 
callous,  by  no  means  fleecy,  and  almofl:  bloodlefs  fubftance  of 
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the  vagina.  That  this  is  good  blood  in  an  healthy  woman, 
appears  both  from  the  foregoing  and  innumerable  other  ob- 
fervations.  Neverthelefs  fome  blood  may  be  dilcharged 
through  the  coats  of  the  vagina,  as  in  other  cafes  it  is  through 
the  inteftinum  rectum,  and  in  fhort,  through  the  remoieft  parts 
of  the  body. 

Since  none  but  the  human  fpecies  are  properly  fubjefl:  to 
this  menftrual  flux  of  blood  (although  there  are  fome  animals 
who,  at  the  time  of  their  vernal  copulation,  diflil  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  blood  from  their  genitals),  and  fince  the  body  of  the 
male  is  always  free  from  the  like  difcharge,  it  has  been  a great 
inquiry  in  all  ages,  what  fliould  be  the  caufe  of  this  fanguine 
excretion  peculiar  to  the  fair  fex?  The  attraftion  of  the'moon, 
which  is  known  to  raife  the  tides  of  the  fea,  has  been,  in  all 
ages,  fuppofed  to  produce  this  eflfe£t  •,  other  authors  have  re?- 
ferred  it  to  a fltarp  ftimulating  humour,  fecreted  in  the  ge- 
nital parts  themfelves,  the  fame  which  is  the  caufe  of  the 
venereal  difeafe.  But  if  the  moon  produces  this  effe£l,  it 
would  appear  in  all  women  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  contra- 
ry to  experience,  fince  there  is  never  a day  in  which  there  are 
not  many  women  feized  with  this  flux  ; nor  are  there  fewer 
in  the  decreafe  than  in  the  increafe  of  the  moon.  As  to  any 
lharp  ferment  feated  in  the  uterus,  it  will  be  always  inquired 
for  in  vain,  where  there  are  none  but  mild  mucous  juices^  and 
where  venery,  which  expels  all  thefe  juices,  neither  increafes 
nor  lelTens  the  menftrual  flux : for  women  deny  that,  during 
the  time  of  their  menfes,  they  have  any  increafed  defire  of  ve- 
nery ; for  at  that  time  moft  of  the  parts  are  rather  pained  and 
languid;  and  the  feat  of  venereal  pleafure  feems  rather  in  the 
entrance  of  the  pudendum  than  in  the  uterus,  from  which  lafl: 
the  menfes  flow.  Befides,  that  the  menftrual  blood  is  forced 
out  by  fome  caufe  exciting  the  motion  of  the  blood  againft 
the  velTels,  appears  moft  probable  ; becaufe,  by  a retenfion, 
the  courfes  have  been  known  to  break  through  all  the  other 
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organs  of  the  body,  where-  no  vellicating  ferment  could  be 
feated,  fo  as  to  burlt  open  the  velTels  of  each  organ ; and  be* 
caufe  the  effefl  produced  by  the  retention  of  the  blood,  is  not 
confined  to  thofe  parts  which  pour  out  the  venereal  humour. 

Nature  has,  in  general,  given  women  a more  delicate 
body,  and  folids  that  are  lefs  elaftic ; their  mufcles  are  alfo 
fmaller,  with  a greater  quantity  of  fat  interpofed  both  be- 
tween them  and  their  fibres;  the  bones  too  are  flenderer,  and 
their  furfaces  have  fewer  procefles  and  afperities,  than  in 
males.  Moreover  the  pelvis  of  the  female  is,  in  all  its  di- 
menfion*,  larger  ; the  ofla  ilia  fpread  farther  from  each  other  ; 
and  the  os  facrum  recedes  more  backward  from  the  bones  of 
the  pubes,  while  the  ofla  ifchii  depart  more  from  each  other 
below:  however,  the  angle  in  which  the  bones  of  the  pubes 
meet  together  to  form  an  arch,  is  in  the  female  remarkably 
more  large;  which  differences  are  confirmed  by  the  obferva- 
tions  of  great  anatomifts,  an4  from  neceffity  itfelf,  which  re-' 
quires  a greater  fpace  for  a greater  number  of  vilbera  in  the 
pelvis. 

The  female  infant  new  born  has  her  lower  limbs  very  fmall  j 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  blood,  belonging  to  the  iliac  arteries, 
goes  to  the  umbilicals,  fending  down  only  a fmall  portion  to 
the  pelvis.  Hence  the  pelvis  is  fmall,  and  but  little  concave  ; 
fo  that  the  bladder  and  uterus  itfelf,  with  the  ovaries,  project 
beyond  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  But  when  the  foetus  is  born, 
and  the  umbilical  artery  tied,  all  the  blood  of  the  iliac  ar- 
tery defeends  to  the  pelvis  and  lower  limbs,  which  of  courfe 
grow  larger,  and  the  pelvis  fpreads  wider  and  deeper ; fo  that, 
by  degrees,  the  womb  and  bladder  are  received  into  its  cavity, 
without  being  any  longer  comprefled  by  the  inteftines  and  pe- 
ritonaeum, when  the  abdominal  mufcles  prefs  upon  the  lower 
parts  of  the  abdomen.  When  the  increafe  is  perfefl:,  or 
nearly  fo,  then  in  general  we  find’ thofe  arteries  of  the  ute- 
rus largeft,  and  ealily  injedted  with  wax,  which  in  the  foetus 
were  Icaft ; and  all  things  are  fo  changed,  that  the  hemorrhoi- 
dal 
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dal  artery  is  now  in  place  of  the  hypogaftric,  when  formerly 
the  umbilical  had  been  the'trunk  of  that  artery  More  blood, 
therefore,  at  that  time  comes  into  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  cli- 
toris, than  formerly  ufed  to  do. 

At  the  fame  time,  when  the  growth  of  the  body  begins  con- 
jfiderably  to  diminifh,  and  the  blood,  finding  cafy  admittance 
into  the  completed  vifeera,  is  prepared  in  a greater  quantity  ; 
and  the  appetite  being  now  very  (harp,  in  both  Texes,  a plethora 
confequently  follows.  In  the  male,  it  vents  itfelf  frequently 
by  the  nofe,  from  the  exhaling  velTels  of  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane being  dilated  to  (o  great  a degree  without  a rupture,  as 
to  let  the  red  blood  diflil  through  them  ; and  now  the  femen 
firft  begins  to  be  fecreted,  and  the  beard  to  grow  But  in  the 
female,  the  fame  plethora  finds  a more  eafy  vent  downward; 
being  diredted  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  blood  itfelf,  to  the 
uterine  vcflels  now  much  enlarged,  of  a Toft  fleecy  fabric,  and 
feated  m a loofe  hollow  part,  with  a great  deal  of  cellular  fa- 
bric interiperfed,  which  is  very  yielding  and  fucculent,  as  we 
oblerve  in  the  womb  : for  the(e  caufes,  the  velTcls  being  eafily 
diftenfible,  the  blood  finds  a more  eafy  pafTage  through  the  ve- 
ry foft  fleecy  exhaling  velTels,  which  open  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  as  being  there  lefs  redded  than  in  its  return  by  the 
veins,  or  in  talcing  a courfe  through  any  other  part  ; and  at 
the  fame  time  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  uterus  is  im- 
peded, both  becaufe  the  flexures  of  the  arteries,  from  the  in- 
creafed  afflux  of  the  blood,  become  more  Terpentine  and  fit  for 
retarding  the  blood’s  motion,,  and  like  wife  becaufe  it  now  re- 
turns with  difficulty  through  the  veins.  The  blood  is,  there- 
fore, fird  colleifed  in  the  velTels  of  the  uterus,  which  at  this 
time  are  obferved,  in  dilTedlions,  to  be  fwelled  ; it  is  alfo  ac- 
cumulated in  the  arteries  of  the  loins  and  the  aorta  itfelf, 
which,  urging  on  a new  torrent  of  blood,  augments  the  force, 
fo  far  as  to  difeharge  the  red  blood  into  the  ferous  velTels  of  the 
uterus,  which  at  fird  tranfmit  an  increafed  quantity  of  warm 
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mucus,  afterwards, a reddifli-coloured  ferum;  and  by  fuffering 
a greater  diftenfion,  they  at  laft  emit  the  red  blood  itfelf.  The 
faaie  greater  impulfe  of  blood,  determined  to  the  genital  parts, 
drives  out  the  hitherto  latent  hairs,  increafes  the  bulk  ot  the 
clitoris,  dilates  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  vagina,  and  whets 
the  female  appetite  to  venery.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
quantity  of  the  menftrual  flux,  and  the  earlinefs  of  their  ap- 
pearance, are  promoted  by  every  thing  that  either  increafes 
the  quantity  or  momentum  of  the  blood  wi  h relpedl:  to  the 
body  in  general,  or  directs  the  courfe  of  the  blood  more  par- 
ticularly towards  the  uterus  j fuch  as  joy,  luft,  bathing  of 
the  feet,  a rich  diet,  warm  air,  and  lively  temperament  of  the 
body.  It  is  diminifhed  by  thofe  things  which  leflen  plethora 
and  the  motion  of  the  blood,  as  want,  grief,  cold  air,  floth, 
and  antecedent  difeafes. 

. When  five  or  fix  ounces  of  blood  have  been  thus  evacuated, 
the  unloaded  arteries  now  exert  a greater  force  of  elafticity, 
and,  like  all  arteries  that  have  been  overcharged  with  blood, 
they  gradually  contradl  themfelves  to  a lefs  diameter,  fo  as  at 
length  to  give  palTage  only  to  the  former  thin  exhaling  moif- 
turc;  but  the  plethora,  or  quantity  of  blood,  being  again  in- 
cieafed  from  the  fame  caufes,  a like  difeharge  will  always  more 
eafily  enfue  through  the  vcflels  of  the  uterus,  after  they  have 
been  once  thus  opened,  than  through  any  other  part.  Nor  is 
there  any  occafion  to  perplex  ourfelves  about  the  caufe,  why 
this  periodical  difeharge  is,  for  the  moft  part,  nearly  regular 
or  menftrual ; for  this  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the 
quantity  and  momentum  of  the  blood  daily  colledled,  together 
with  the  refinance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  to  yield  again  gra- 
dually to  the  firft  courfe.  This  critical  difeharge  of  the  blood, 
therefore,  never  waits  for  the  interval  of  a month,  but  flows 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  greater  quantity  of  blood  in 
plethoric  women  is  determined,  by  lufl  or  other  caufes,  to- 
wards the  uterus.  Finally,  they  ceafe  to  flow  altogether,  when 
' the 
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the  uterus,  like  all  the  other  folicl  parts  of  the  body,  has  ac- 
quired fo  great  a degree  of  hardnefs  and  refiftancc,  as  cannot 
be  overcome  by  the  declining  force  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
by  which  the  blood  and  juices  are  driven  on  through  all  the 
veflels.  This  increafed  hardnefs  in  the  old  uterus  is  fo  re- 
markable in  the  arteries  and  ovaries,  that  it  eafily  difcovers 
itfelf  both  to  the  knife  and  the  injedlions  of  the  anatomift. 
But,  in  general,  brute  animals  have  no  menfes ; becaufe,  in 
them,  the  womb  is  in  a manner  rather  membranous  than  llefhy, 
with  very  firm  or  refilling  velTels  : Befides,  the  difi^erence  of 
their  pofture,  never  permits  a natural  hemorrhagy  from  the 
nollrils  or  other  parts.  They  are  wanting  in  men,  becaufe  in 
that  fex  there  is  no  fpongy  organ  fit  for  retaining  the  blood ; 
and  likewife  becaufe  the  arteries  of  the  pelvis  are  both  harder, 
and  lefs  in  proportion,  than  the  veins  *,  and  thus  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  is  dire£led  to  the  lower  limbs,  where  the  veflels 
are  larger  in  proportion  as  tliofe  of  the  pelvis  are  fmaller. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  demanded,  why  the  breafls  fwell  at  the 
time  of  the  approach  of  the 'menfes  ? We  are  to  obferve,  that 
the  breafts  have  many  particulars  in  their  fabric,  common 
with  the  uterus ; as  appears  from  the  fecre^tion  of  the  milk  in 
them  after  the  birth  of  the  fcetus,  which  increafes  or  dimi- 
nilhes  in  proportion  as  the  lochial  flux  Is  either  increafed  or 
diminilhed  ; from  the  fimilitude  of  the  ferous  liquor,  to  milk 
or  whey,  which  is  found  in  the  uterus  ofthofe  whodonotfuckle 
their  children  ; it  is  of  a thin  white  confidence,  and  appears 
very  evidently  in  the  brute  animals  ; alfo'from  the  turgefcence 
or  ereflion  of  the  papillae  or  nipples  of  the  bread  by  fridlion, 
analogous  to  the  ereclion  of  the  clitoris.  The  fame  caufes, 
therefore,  which  didend  the  velTels  of  the  uterus,  likewife  de- 
termine the  blood  more  plentifully  to  the  breads  ; the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  an  increafed  bulk  and  turgefcence  of  the 

conglomerate  glandules  and  cellular  fabric  which  compofc 
them. 
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S 7*  Gravid  Uterus, 

Art.  I.  StructurR  of  the  Ovum  in  early  Gestation. 

When  the  rudiments  of  the  foetus  get  into  the  uterus,  im- 
pregnation is  faid  to  take  place.  The  ovum,  foon  after  its  in- 
troduiilion,  adheres  to  fome  part  of  the  internal  furface  of  the 
uterus  : at  firft  it  appears  like  a fmall  veficle,  flightly  attached  ; 
and  gradually  increafes  in  bulk,  till  it  apparently  comes  in 
contaft  with  the  whole  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

The  embryo,  with  umbilical  cord,  membranesj  and  waters, 
in  early  geftation,  conftitute  the  ovum  ; which  then  appears 
like  a thickened  flefhy  mafs,  the  more  external  parts,  which 
are  afterwards  feparate  and  diftinft,  being  blended  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  cannot  be  readily  diftiiiguilhed. 

In  the  progrefs  of  geftation  every  part  of  the  ovum  be- 
comes more  diftin£l ; and  then  a thick  vafcular  part  on  the 
outfide  of  the  chorion,  called  placenta^  can  be  readily  perceived. 

The  external  membranous  part  of  the  ovum  is  originally 
compofed  of  three  coats : the  internal  lamella,  or  that  next 
the  foetus,  is  called  amnios : the  next  is  the  true  chorion ; and 
the  external  is  called  the  falfe  or  Jpongy  chorion.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  derive  an  extraordinary  lamella  immediately  from  the 
uterus,  which  conftitutes  the  external  covering  of  the  ovum. 
This  production,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  formed  by  a 
continuation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  uterus,  is  at 
firft  loofely  fpread  over  the  ovum,  and  afterwards  comes  in 
contact  vvith  the  falfe  chorion.  Thefe  two  lamellae,  which 
form  the  external  vafcular  furface  of  the  ovum,  are  much 
thicker  than  the  internal  membranes  of  the  true  chorion 
and  amnios  ; and  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  o- 
ther  parts  is  fo  great,  that,  in  early  conception,  the  mats  of 
the  ovum  is  chiefly  comp  <fcd  of  them.  Dr  Ruylch  called 
this  exterior  coat  the  tunicajilammtofa;  more  modern  authors, 
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xhtfalfe  or fpongy  chorion.  But  Dr  Hunter  has  found  the  fpon* 
gy  chorion  to  confift  of  two  diftiniH:  layers : 'that  which  lines 
the  uterus  he  ftyles  membrana  caduca  or  decidua,  becaufe  it  is 
caft  off  after  delivery ; the  portion  which  covers  the  ovum,  de- 
cidua reflexd,  becaufe  it  is  refiefted  from  the^uterus  upon  the 
ovum.  iThe  membrana  decidua  is  perforated  with  three  fora- 
mina, viz.  two  fmall  ones,  correfponding  with  the  infertion  of 
the  tubes  at  the  fundus  uteri ; and  a larger  ragged  perforation 
oppofite  to  the  orificium  uteri. 

Thus,  according  to  Dr  Hunter,  the  embryo,  on  its  firft 
formation  in  the  ovum,  and  the  foetus  during  the  whole  time 
of  geftation,  is  inclofed  in  four  membranes,  viz.  the  double, 
falfe,  or  fpongy  chorion,  called  membrana  decidua,  or  decidua 
rejlexa  ; the  true  choridn,  and  the  amnios,  which  include  a 
fluid  called  the  liquor  amnii,  in  which  the  embryo  floats. 

The  true  chorion  and  the  amnios  are  very  thin  tranfparent 
membranes.  The  decidua,  and  decidua  reflexa,  differ  in  ap- 
pearance, and  feem  to  refemble  thofe  inorganic  fubftances 
which  connedl  inflamed  vifcera,  and  have  been  confidered  by 
fome  late  writers  as  being  compofed  of  infpiffated  or  coagula^ 
ted  lymph. 

Between  the  amnios  and  chorion,  a quantity  of  gelatinous 
fluid  is  contained  in  the  early  months  ; and  a fmall  bag,  or 
white  fpeck,  is  then  obferved  on  the  amnios,  near  the  infertion 
of  the  umbilical  cord.  It  is  filled  with  a white  liquor,  of  a 
thick  milky  confiftence  ; and  is  called  veficula  umbilicalis,  vefi- 
cula  alba  or  laHea  : it  communicates  with  the  umbilical  cord 
by  a fmall  funis,  which  confills  of  an  artery  and  vein.  This 
veficle,  and  du(ff  or  tube  leading  from  it,  are  only  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  early  months ; they  afterwards  becqme  tranfparent, 
and  of  conlequence  invilible  Their  ufe  is  not  yet  underftood. 

Though  the  bag,  or  external  parts  of  the  conception,  at  firft 
form  a large  proportion  of  the  ovum  in  cumparifon  to  the  em- 
bryo or  foetus,  yet  in  advanced  geftation  the  proportions  are 
VoL.  HI.  B reverfed, 
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reverfed.  Thus  an  ovum  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  week 
after  conception,  is  nearly  about  the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg,  while 
the  embryo  fcarcely  exceeds  tbe  weight  of  a fcruple:  at  three 
months,  the  former  increafes  beyond  the  magnitude  of  a 
igoofe’s  egg,  and  its  weight  is  above  eight  ounces  5 but  the  feetus 
does  not  then  amount  to  three  ounces : at  fix  months,  the  foe- 
tus weighs  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces,  and  the  placenta  and 
iriembranes  only  feven  or  eight:  at  eight  months,  the  foetus 
weighs  between  four  and  five  pounds,  the  fecundines  little 
more  than  one  pound  : at  birth,  the  foetus,  according  to  Dr 
Hunter,  weighs  from  five  to  eight  pounds;  and  this  agrees 
nearly  with  the  obfefvation  of  Dr  Wrifberg;  but  the  placenta 
feldom  increafes  much  in  bulk  from  between  the  feventh  and 
eighth  month.  - 

Having  deferibed  the  ovum  in  early  gefiation,  we  fhall  next 
take  a view  of  the  germ  ; trace  the  progrefs  of  the  embryo 
and  foetus  ; then  refume  the  fubjefr  of  the  ovum,  to  explain 
the  ftrufrure  of  the  membranes,  placenta,  See.  in  advanced 
geftation,  and  point  out  the  moft  remarkable  changes  which 
the  uterus  fuffers  during  impregnation.  < 

Art.  II.  Evolution  of  the  Foetus. 

t 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  parts  of  an  animal 
exift  completely  in  the  germ,  though  their  extreme  minute- 
pefs  and  fluidity  for  fome  t me  conceal  them  from  our  fight. 
In  a ftate  of  progreffion,  fome  of  them  are  much  earlier  con- 
fpicuous  than  others. 

The  embryo,  in  its  original  ftate,  feems  to  contain,  in  a fmall 
fcale,  all  the  otlter  parts  which  are  afterwards  to  be  progref- 

fively  evolved.  Firft  the  heart  and  liver,  then  the  brain  and 

# 

fpinal  medulla,  become  confpicuous ; for  the  fpine  or  carina 
pf  the  embryo  is  formed  fome  time  before  any  veftige  of  the 
extremities  begin  to  fprout.  1 he  encephalon,  or  head,  and  its 

appendages, 
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appendages,  firft  appear  ? then  the  thoracic  yifcera ; next,  the 
abdominal : at  length  the  extremities  gradually  Ihoot  out  v the 
fiiperior  firft,  then  the  inferior  ; till  the  'vhole  is  evolved. 

As  foon  as  the  embryo  has  acquired  fufficient  confiftence  to 
be  the  fubjc£l  of  any  obfervation,  a little  moving  point,  which 
is  the  heart,  difeovers  itfelf.  Nothing,  however,  but  general 
circumftances  relating  to  the  particular  order  and  progrels  of 
the  fucceflive  germination  or  evolution  of  .the  vifeera,  extre- 
mities, vafcular  fyftem,  and  other  parts  of  the  human  foetus, 
can  be  afeertained,  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  anatomical 
inveftigation. 

It  is  alfo  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  the  age  or  pro- 
portional growth  of  the  foetus.  The  judgement  we  form  will 
be  liable  to  confiderable  variation  : ift.  From  the  uncertainty 
of  fixing  the  period  of  pregnancy  ; 2dly,  From  the  difference 
of  a foetus  of  the  fame  age  in  different  women,  and  in  the 
fame  woman  in  different  pregnancies;  and,  laftly,  Becaufe 
the  foetus  is  often  retained  in  utero  for  fome  time  after  the 
extindfion  of  its  life. 

The  progrefs  of  the  foetus  appears  to  be  much  quicker  id 
the  early  than  latter  months:  but  the  proportional  increafe  is 
attended  with  difficulty  in  the  calculation.;  for,  befides  other 
reafons,  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  magnitude 
or  weight  of  the  Tame  foetus  in  different  months.  It  will  alfo^ 
probably,  be  materially  influenced  by  the  health,  conftitu- 
tion,  and. mode  of  life,  of  the  parent. 

A foetus  of  four  weeks,  is  near  the  fize  of  a common  fly  j ‘ 
it  is  foft,  mucilaginous,  feems  to  hang  by  its  belly,  and  itS 
bowels  are  only  covered  by  a tranfparent  membrane.  At  fix 
weeks,  the  confiftence  is  ftill  gelatinous,  the  fize  about  that  of 
a fmall  bee,  the  head  larger  than  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  the 
■extremities  then  begin  to  ftioot  out.  At  eight  weeks,  it  is  a- 
bout  the  fize  of -a  field  bean,  and  the  extremities  projedt  a little 
from  the  body.  At  twelve  weeks,  it  is  near  three  inches  long,’ 
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and  Its  formation  is  pretty  dlftlnft.  At  four  months,  the  foetus 
meafures  above  five  inches;  at  five  months,  between  fix  and 
feven  inches  ; at  fix  months,  the  foetus  is  perfeft  in  all  its  ex- 
ternal parts,  and  commonly  about  eight,  or  between  eight 
and  nine  inches  long ; at  feven  months,  it  is  between  eleven 
and  twelve  inches  ; at  eight  months,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches;  and  at  full  time,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  and 
twenty-three  inches.  But  thefe  calculations,  for  the  above 
•reafons,  muft  be  very  uncertain. 

I 

» — I 

Art.  III.  Contents  of  the  Gravid  Uterus  in  advan-  I 

ced  Gestation.  i 

I 

• These  confift  pf  the  foetus,  umbilical  cord,  placenta,  i 
membranes,  and  contained  fluid.  We  have  already  traced  i 
the  progrefs  of  the  foetus  ; and  fhall  proceed  to  defcribe  the  i 
other  parts  of  the  ovum  in  advanced  geftation,  as  juft  now  | 
enumerated.  j 

Umbilical  cord.  The  foetus  Is  conneiled  to  the  placenta  by  ; 
the  umbilical  cord  or  navel-ftring  ; which  may  be  defined,  a 
long  vafcular  rope,  compofed  of  two  arteries  and  a.vein,  cover- 
ed with  coats  derived  from  the  membranes,  and  diftended  with  I 
a quantity  of  vifcid  gelatinous  fubftance,  to  which  the  bulk  of  ; 
the  cord  is  chiefly  owing. 

The  cord  always  arifcs  from  the  centre  of  the  child’s  belly,  ; 
but  its  point  of  infertion  in  the  cake  is  variable.  If  the  pla-  , 
centa  adhere  to  the  fundus,  or  is  fixed  over  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus,  it  is  then  of  a round  form,  and  the  cord  arifes  from  its  i 
middle ; but  if  the  placenta  adhere  elfewhere,  the  cord  is  in-  i 
ferted  nearer  its  edge.  Its  fhape  is  feldom  quite  cylindrical ; 
and  its  velTels  are  fometimes  twifted  or  coiled,  fometimes  form-  i 
ed  into  longitudinal  fulci.  Its  diameter  is  commonly  about  the  i 
thickncfs  of  an  ordinary  finger,  and  its  length  fufficient  to  ad- 
mit the  birth  of  the  child  with  fafety,  though  the  placenta  i| 
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fliould  adhere  at  the  fundus  uteri.  In  length  and  thicknefs, 
however,  it  is  liable  to  confiderable  variation.  The  extremity 
next  the  foetus  is  generally  ftrongeft ; and  fomewhat  weak- 
er and  more  flender  next  the  placenta,  according  to  its  place 
of  infertion;  which,  though  commonly  not  far  from  the  cen- 
tre, is  fometimes  very  near  the  edge.  This  fuggefts  an  im- 
portant advice  to  praftitioners,  to  be  cautious  of  pulling  the 
rope  to  extrafl:  the  placenta  when  they  feel  the  fenfation  of 
its  fplitting  as  it,  were  into  two  divifions,  which  will  propor- 
tionally weaken  Its  refiftance,  and  render  it  liable  to  be  rup- 
tured with  a very  flight  degree  of  force  in  pulling.  The  ufc 
of  the  cord  is  to  connedt  the  fetus  to  the  cake,  to  convey  the 
nutritious  fluid  from  the  mother  to  the  child,  and  to  return 
what  is  not  employed. 

Placenta,  The  placenta,  cake,^or  after-birth,  is  a thick,  foft, 
vafcular  mafs,  connedled  to  the  uterus  on  one  fide,  and  to  the 
umbilical  cord  on  the  other.  It  difi^ers  in  fhape  and  fize  j It 
Is  thickeft  at  the  centre,  and  gradually  becomes  thinner  to- 
wards the  edges,  where  the  membranes  go  off  all  round,  ma- 
king a complete  bag  or  involucrum  to  furround  the  waters, 
funis,  and  child. 

Its  fubftance  is  chiefly  vafcular,  and  probably  in  fome  degree 
glandular.  The  ramifications  of  the  veffels  are  very  minute, 
which  are  unravelled  by  maceration,  and,  when  injedled,  ex- 
hibit a moft  beautiful  appearance,  refembling  the  bufhy  tops  of 
a tree.  It  has  an  external  convex,  and  an  internal  concave,  fur- 
face.,  The  former  is  divided  into  a number  of  fmall  lobes  and 
filTures,  by  means  of  which  its  adhefion  to  the  uterus  is  more 
firmly  fecured.  This  lobulated  appearance  is  moft  remarkable 
when  the  cake  has  been  raflily  feparated  from  the  uterus;  for 
the  membrana  decidua,  or  connedling  membrane  between  it 
and  the  uterus,  being  then  torn,  the  moft  violent  and  alarm- 
ing hemorrhagies  frequently  enfue. 

The  internal  concave  furface  of  the  placenta  is  in  contaa: 

with 
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•with  the  chorion,  and  that  with  the  amnios.  From  its  in- 
ternal fubftance  arife  innumerable  ramifications  of  veins  and 
arteries,  which  inofculate  and  anaftomofc  with  one  another  ; 
and  at  laft  the  different  branches  unite,  and  form  the  funis 
umbilicalis. 

The  after-birth  may  adhere  to  every  part  of  the  internal 
furface  of  the  uterus,  as  at  the  pofterior  and  anterior,  fupe- 
rior  and  lateral  parts ; and  fomeiimes,  though  more  rarely, 
part  of  the  cake  extends  over  the  orificium  uteri  ; from 
whence,  tvhen  the  orifice  begins  to  dilate,  the  moft  frightful 
and  dangerous  floodings  arife.  But  the  moft;  common  place 
of  attachment  of  the  cake  is  froni  the  fuperior  part  of  the  cer- 
vix to  the  fundus. 

Twins,  triplets,  &c.  have  their  placenta,  fometimes  feparate, 
and  fometimes  adhering  together.  When  the  placentae  ad- 
here, they  have  generally  the  chorion  in  common  •,  but  each 
feetus  has  its  diftindl  amnios.  They  are  commonly  joined 
together,  either  by  an  intervening  membrane,  or  by  the  furfa- 
ces  being  contiguous  to  one  another  j and  fometimes  the  vef- 
fels  of  the’ one  cake  anaftomofe  with  thofe  of  the  other. 

The  human  placenta,  according  to  Dr  Hunter,  and  others 
who  believe  that  the  child  is  nourilhcd.by  a fecreted  liquor,  is 
compofed  of  two  diftinfl  (yftems  of  parts,  a fpongy  or  cellu- 
lar, land  a vafcular  fubftance-,  the  ipongy  or  cellular  part, 
formed  by  the  decidua,  being  derived  from  the  mother,  the 
more  internal  valcular  part  belonging  entirely  to  the  foetus ; 
but,  according  to  thofe  who  are  of  opinion  that  a real  circula- 
tion is  carried  on  between  the  mother  and  the  child,  the  pla- 
centa is  chiefly  compoled  of  vefleis  which  are  connetfted  by  the 
common  cellular  fubftance. 

Membranes.  Thele  confift,  externally,  of  two  layers  of 
the  fpongy  chorion,  called  decidua  and  decidua  rejlexa  \ inter- 
nally, of  the  true  chorion  and  the  amnios.  They  form  a 
pretty  ftrong  bag,  commencing  at  the  edge  of  the  cake,  going 
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round  the  whole  circumference,  and  lining  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  vomb.  When  feparated  from  the  uterus,  this 
membranous  bag  is  flenderand  yielding,  and  its  texture  readi- 
ly deftroyed  by  the  impulfe  of  the  contained  fluid,  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  child,  or  of  the  finger  In  touching  *,  but  in  its  na- 
tural  ftate,  while  it  lines  the  womb,  and  is  in  clofe  contaft 
with  its  furface,  the  membranous  bag  is  tough  and  flrong,  fo 
as  to  give  a confiderable  degree  of  refilfance.  It  is  alfo 
flrengthened  in  proportion  to  the  difierent  layers  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  whole  ftrutflufe  we  (hall  proceed  to  explain  more 
particularly 

1.  The  membrana  decidua,  or  that  lamella  of  the  fpongy 
falfe  chorion  which  is  in  immediate  conta£l:  with  the  uterus,  is 
originally  very  thick  and  fpongy,  and  exceedingly  vafcular, 
particularly  where  it  approaches  the  placenta.  At  firft,  there 
is  a fmall  intervening  fpace  between  it  and  the  ovum,  which 
is  filled  with  a quantity  of  gelatinous  fubftance.  It  gradual- 
ly becomes  more  and  more  attenuated  by  ftretching,  and  ap- 
proaches nearer'to  the  decidua  reflexa  ; and  about  the  fifth 
month  the  two  layers  come  in  Contact,  and  adhere  fo  as  to  be- 
come apparently  %ne  membrane. 

2.  Decidua  rejlexa.  In  its  ftru6lure  and  appearance  it  is  fi- 
milar  to  the  former,  being  rough,  fleecy,  and  vafcular,  on  its 
external  furface.  In  advanced  geftation,  it  adheres  intimate- 
ly to  the  former  membrane,  and  is  with  difficulty  feparated 
from  it. 

The  decidua  reflexa  becomes  thicker  and  more  vafcular  as 
it  approaches  the  placenta,  and  is  then  blended  with  its  fub- 
ftance, conftituting  the  cellular  or  maternal  part  of  the  cake, 
as  it  is  termed  by  Dr  Hunter.  The  other  or  more  internal 
part  belongs  to  the  foetus,  and  is  ftyled  the  fcctal  part  of  the 
placenta. 

The  double  decidua  is  opaque  in  comparifon  of  the  other 
piembrane  j the  blood-velTels  are' derived  from  the  uterus,  and 
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can  be  readily  traced  into  it.  Dr  Hunter  fuppofes  that  the 
double  decidua  lines  the  uterus  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  peritonaeum  does  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the 
ovum  is  inclofed  within  its  duplicature  as  within  a double 
night-cap.  On  this  fbppofition  the  ovum  muft  be  placed  on 
the  outfide  of  this  membrane,  which  is  not  very  readily  to  be 
comprehended  ; unlefs  we  adopt  Signior  Scarpa’s  opinion,  and 
fuppofe  it  to  be  originally  entirely  compofed  of  an  infpiflated 
coagulable  lymph. 

3.  The  true  chorion,  or  that  connefted  with  the  amnios,  is 
the  firmeft,  fmootheft,  and  moft  tranfparent  of  all  the  mem- 
branes, except  the  amnios  *,  and,  when  feparated  from  it,  has 
a confiderable  degree  of  tranfparency.  It  adheres  pretty 
clofely  to  the  internal  furface  of  the  cake,  which  it  covers 
immediately  under  the  amnios,  and  gives  alfo  a coat  to  the 
umbilical  cord.  It  is  connefted  to  the  amnios  by  means  of  a 
gelatinous  fubftance,  and  is  eafily  feparated  from  it. 

4.  The  amnios,  or  internal  membrane,  forms  the  external 
coat  of  the  umbilical  cord.  This  lateral  lamella  of  the  mem- 
branous bag  is  the  moft  thin,  attenuated,  and  tranfparent  of 
the  whole ; and  its  veftels  are  fo  delicate,  tl^t  they  can  hard- 
ly be  difeovered  their  diameters  are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  incapa« 
ble  in  their  natural  ftate  of  admitting  globules  of  red  blood. 
It  is,  however,  firmer,  and  ftronger  than  the  chorion,  and 
gives  the  greaieft  refiftance  in  the  breaking  of  the  membranes; 

The  fmall  bag,  called  veficula  umbilicalis,  formerly  defer!- 
bed,  and  only  confpicuous  in'the  early  months  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  is  placed  between  the  amnios  and  chorion,  near  the  at- 
tachment of  the  cord ; and,  from  the  colour  of  its  contents, 
has  been  miftaken  for  the  urachus  ; but  there  is  no  allantois 
in  the  human  fubjedt. 

The  allantois  in  quadrupeds  is  an  oblong  membranous  fac, 
or  pouch,  placed  between  the  chorion  and  amnios.  This 
membrane  communicates  with  the  urachus,  w-hich  in  brutes 
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is  open,  and  tranfmits  the  urine  from  the  bladder  to  the  al- 
lantois. \ 

5.  The  waters  are  contained  within  the  amnios,  and  are 
called  the  liquor  amnii  They  are  pureft,  cleJDreft,  and  moft 
limpid  in  the  firft  months;  acquiring  a colour,  and  becoming 
fomewhat  ropy,  towards  the  latter  end.  They  vary  in  diffe- 
rent fubje£ls,  both  in  confiftence  and  quantity;  and,  after 
a certain  period,  they  proportionally  diminifh  as  the  wo- 
man advances  in  her  pregnancy.  This  liquor  does  not,  in 
any  relpe£l,  refemble  the  white  of  an  egg;  it  is  generally  falt- 
ifli,  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  nutrition  of  the  child;  fome  of 
it  may  perhaps  be  abforbed  by  the  foetus,  but  the  child  is  chief- 
ly nouriflied  by  the  navel-ffring.  In  the  early  months,  the 
organs  arc  not  fit  for  fwallowing;  and  monfters  are  fometimes 
born  alive,  where  fuch  organs  are  altogether  wanting. 

Water  is  fometimes  colledled  between  the  chorion  and  am- 
nios, or  between  the  lamellae  of  the  chorion.  This  is  called 
Xh.tfalfe  water.  It  is  generally  in  much  fmaller  quantity  than 
the  true  water ; and,  without  detriment  to  the  woman,  may- 
flow  at  any  time  of  pregnancy. 

Having  deferibed  the  contents  of  the  gravid  uterus,  let  us 
confider  the  changes  which  that  organ  fuffers  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  geftation,  and  explain  the  manner  of  circulation  be- 
tween the  parent  and  foetus,  and  within  the  body  of  the  foetus ; 
after  which  we  fliall  enumerate  the  moft  remarkable  peculi- 
arities of  the  noii’-natiis. 


Art.  IV.  Changes  of  the  Uterine  System  from 
Impregnation; 


Though  the  uterus  gradually  increafes  in  fize  from  the 
moment  of  conception  till  full  time,  and  although  its  diften- 
tion  is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  ovum,  with  regard  to  its 
contents,  it  is,  ftriaiy  fpeaking,  never  completely  diftended ; 
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for  in  early  geftation,  they  are  entirely  confined  to  the  fun- 
dus, and,  at  full  time,  the  finger  can  be  pafled  for  fome  way 
within  the  orificiura  uteri  without  touching  any  part  pf  the 
membranes.  Again,  though  the  cavity  ot  the  uterus  increafes, 
yet  it  is  not  mechanically  ftrctched,  for  the  thicknefs  of  the 
fides  does  not  diminifli.  The  increafed  fize  feems  therefore 
to  depend  on  a proportionable  quantity  of  fluids  fent  to  that 
part,  nearly  in  the  fame  way  that  the  flcin  of  a child,  though 
it  fuffers  fo  great  a diftention,  does  not  become  thinner,  but 
preferves  its  ufual  thicknefs. 

This  is  proved  from  feveral  inftances  of  extra-uterine  foe- 
tufes,  where  the  uterus,  though  there  were  no  contents,  was 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  from  the  additional  quantity  of  fluids 
tranfmitted,  as  if  the  ovum  had  been  contained  within  its  ca- 
vity. Boehmerus  relates  the  fame  circumftance,  without  at- 
/ tempting  to  explain  it,  in  the  hiftory  of  a cafe  of  extra-uterine 
conception  in  the  fifth  month.  The  uterus  is  painted  of  a 
confiderable  fize,  though  the  foetus  was  contained  in  the  ova- 
rium. 

The  gravid  uterps  is  of  different  fize  in  different  women  j 
and  will  vary  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  foetus  and  involu- 
cra.  The  fituation  alfo  varies  according  to  the  increafe  of  its 
contents,  and  the  pofition  of  the  body.  For  the  firfl:  two  or 
three  months,  the  cavity  of  the  fundus  is  triangular  as  before 
impregnation  ; but,  as  the  uterus  ftretches,  it  gradually  ac«- 
quires  a more  rounded  form.  In  general,  the  uterus  never 
rifcs  dire£tly  upwards,  but  inclines  a little  obliquely  ; mofi: 
commonly  to  the  right  fide  : its  pofition  is  never,  however, 
fo  oblique  as  to  prove  the  foie  caufe  either  of  preventing  or 
retarding  delivery. 

Though  confiderable  changes  are  occafioned  by  the  gradual 
diftention  of  the  uterus,  it  is  diflicult  to  judge  of  pregnancy 
from  appearances  in  the  early  months.  For  the  firfl:  three 
pipnths,  the  os  tincae  feels  fmooth  and  even,  and  its  orifice  is 
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nearly  as  fmall  as  in  the  virgin  ftatei  When  any  difference 
can  be  perceived,  it  will  confift  in  the  increafed  length  of  the 
projecting  tubercle  of  the  uterus,  and  the  Ihortening  of  the 
vagina  from  the  defeent  of  the  fundus  uteri  through  the  pel- 
vis. This  change  in  the  pofition  of  the  uterus,  by  which  thq 
projecting  tubercle  appears  to  be  le/igthencd,  and  the  vagina 
proportionally  Ihortened,  chiefly  happens  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  month.  From  this  period  the  cervix  begins  to  ftretch  and 
be  diftended,  firfl  at  the  upper  part ; and  then  the  os  tinea: 
begins  alfo  to  fuffer  confiderablc  changes  in  its  figure  and  ap- 
pearance.  The  tubercle  Ihortens,  and  the  orifice  expands  ; 
but  during  the  whole  term  of  geftation,  the  mouth  of  the  ute- 
rus is  ftrongly  cemented  with  a ropy  mucus,  which  lines  it  and 
the  cervix,  and  begins  to  be  difeharged  on  the  approach  of  la- 
bour. In  the  laft  weeks,  when  the  cervix  uteri  is  completely 
diftended,  the  uterine  orifice  begins  to  form  an  elliptical  tube, 
inftead  of  a fifTure  ; and  fometimes,  efpecialiy  when  the  prarie- 
tes  of  the  abdomen  are  relaxed  by  repeated  pregnancy,  it  dif- 
appears  entirely,  and  is  without  the  reach  of  the  finger  ia 
touching.  Hence  the  os  uteri  is  not  placed  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  womb,  as  has  generally  been  fuppofed. 

The  progreflive  increafe  of  the  abdominal  tumor,  from  the 
ftretching  of  the  fundus,  aflfords  a more  decifive  mark  of  the 
exiftence  and  period  of  pregnancy  than  any  others  ; and  the 
progrefs  is  nearly  as  follows. 

About  the  fourth,  or  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  month, 
the  fundus  uteri  begins  to  rife  above  the  pubes  or  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  cervix  to  be  fomewhat  diftended.  In  the  fifth 
month,  the  belly  fwells  like  a ball,  with  the  Ikin  tenfe,  the  fun- 
dus extends  about  half  way  between  the  pubes  and  navel,  and 
the  neck  is.fenfibly  fhortened.  In  the  fevenih  month,  thq 
fundus,  or  fuperior  part  of  the  uterine  tumor,  advances  as  far 
as  the  umbilicus  ; and  the  cervix  is  then  nearly  three-fourths 
diftended.  In  the  eighth,  it  reaches  mid-\vay  between  the 
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navel  and  fcrobiculus  cordis;  and  in  the  ninth,  to  the  fcrobU 
cuius  itfelf,  the  neck  then  being  entirely  diftended  ; which, 
with  the  os  tincse;  become  the  weakeft  parts  of  the  uterus. 
Thus,  at  full  time,  the  uterus  occupies  all  the  umbilical  and 
hypogaftric regions:  itslhape  is  almoft  pyriform,  that  is,  more 
rounded  above  than  below,  and  having  a ftridfure  on  that 
part  which  is  furrounded  by  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

During  the  progrefs  of  diftention,  the  fubftance  of  the  ute- 
rus becomes  much  loofer,  of  a fofter  texture,  and  more  vafeu- 
lar,  than  before  conception  ; and  the  diameter  of  its  veins  is 
fo  much  enlarged,  that  they  have  acquired  the  name  oifinufes. 
They  obferve  a more  diredl  couiTe  than  the  arteries,  which  run 
in  a ferpentihe  manner  through  its  whole  fubftance,  and  ana- 
ftomofe  with  one  another,  particularly  at  that  part  where  the 
placenta  is  attached:  It  is  in  this  part  alfo  that  the  vafcular 
fh'utSlure  is  moft  confpicuous.  ■ 

• The  arteries,  according  to  Dr  Hunter,  &c.  pafs  from  the 
uterus,  through  the  decidua,  into  cells  in  the  placenta : and 
veins,  correfponding  with  ihe  arteries,  return  the  blood  to  the 
mother.  According  to  other  authors,  the  arteries  end  partly 
in  the  veins  of  the  mother,  and  partly  in  the  veins  of  the 
child. 

The  mufcular  ftruflure  of  the  gravid  uterus  is  extremely 
difficult  to  be  traced  with  any  exaflnefs  in  the  unimpregnat- 
cd  ftate ; but  in  the  gravid  uterus  they  appear  more  dirtinfl- 
ly.  In  the  wombs  of  women  who  die  in  labour,  or  foon  after 
delivery,  fibres  running  in  various  direflions  are  obfervable 
more  or  lefs  circular.  Thefe  feem  to  arife  from  three  diftinfl 
origins,  viz.  from  the  place  where  the  placenta  adheres,  and 
from  the  aperture  or  orifice  of  each  of  the  tubes  : but  it  is  al- 
moft  impoffible  to  demonftrate  regular  plans  of  fibres  conti- 
nued any  length  without  interruption. 

The  appendages  of  the  uterus  alfo  fuffer  confiderable 
'changes ; for  the  tubes,  ovaries,  and  ligaments,  gradually  go 
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off  below  the  fundus  as  it  ftretches,  and  at  the  full  time  are 
almoft  entirely  obliterated.  At  the  full  time,  efpecially  in  a 
firft  pi-egnancy,  when  the  womb  rifes  higher  than  in  fubfe- 
quent  impregnations,  the  ligamenta  rotunda  are  confiderably 
ftretched ; and  to  this  caufe  thofe  pains  are  probably,  owing 
which  ftrike  from  the  belly  downwards  in  the  direction  of  thefe 
vafcular  ropes,  which  are  often  very  painful  and  diftrefling  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  geftation.  Again,  as  the  uterus,  which 
is  chiefly  enlarged  toWards  the  fundus,  at  the  full  time  ftretch- 
es into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  without  any  fupport,  leav- 
ing the  broad  ligaments  below  the  moft  bulky  part,  we  can 
readily  fee,  that  by  pulling  at  the  umbilical  cord  to  deliver  the 
placenta,  before  the  uterus  is  fufliciently  contrafted,  the  fun- 
dus may  be  pulled  down  through  the  raputh  of  the  womb,  e- 
ven  though  no  great  violence  be  employed.  This  is  ftyled  the 
inverfmi  of  the  uterus  ; <^n,d  is  a very  dreadful,  and  generally 
fatal  accident.  It  is  the  confequence  only  of  ignorance  or  te- 
merity ; and  canfcarcely  happen  but  from  violence,  or  from  aa 
ofilcious  intrufion  on  the  work  of  nature,  by  pulling  at  the 
rope  while  the  woman  is  faint  or  languid,  and  the  uterus  in 
a ftate  of  atony. 

In  fome  rare  inftances,  where  the  cord  is  naturally  ftiort, 
or  rendered  fo  by  circumvolutions  round  the  body  of  the  child, 
the  force  of  labour  which  propels  the  child  may,  when  the  pla- 
centa adheres  to  the  fundus  uteri,  bring  it  down  fo  near  the 
os  tincoe,  that  little  force’ would  afterwards  be  fufiicient  to 
complete  the  inverflon.  This  fuggefts  a precaution,  that  in 
the  above  circumftances,  if  ftrong  labour-pains  fhould  conti- 
nue, or  a conftant  bearing  down  enfue,  after  the  delivery  of 
the  child,  the  praiftice  of  pulling  by  the  cord  fliould  be  careful- 
ly avoided,  and  the  hand  of  the  operator  be  prudently  con- 
duced within  the  uterus,  to  feparate  the  adheiion  of  the  cake, 
and  guard  againft  the  hazard  of  inverfion. 

The  ovaria  alfo  fuffer  fome  change -from  pregnancy. 
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A roundifh  figure  of  a yellow  colour  appears  in  one  of 
them,  called  by  anatomifts  the  corpus  luteum  ; and  in  cafes  of 
twins,  a corpus  luteum  often  appears  in  each  ovarium.  It  was 
imagined  to  be  the  calyx  ovi ; and  is  obferved  to  be  a gland 
from  whence  the  female  fluid  or  germ  is  ejedted.  In  early 
geftation,  this  cicatrix  is  moft  confpicuous,  when  a cavity  is 
obvious,  which  afterwards  collapfes. 

If  the  ovarium  be  injedled  in  the  latter  months,  the  corpus 
luteum  will  appear  to  be  compofed  chiefly  of  veflels.  A por- 
tion of  it,  however,  in  the  centre,  will  not  be  filled  ; whence 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  it  is  a cavity,  or  that  it  contains 
a fubftance  not  yet  organized. 


Art.  V:  Circulation  ih^  the  Foetus. 

. . a: 

The  circulation  in  the  fubftante  ofcthe- placenta,  notwith- 
fianding  what  has  been  faid  by  different  authors,  feems  to  be 
not  yet  fully  underftood ; but  it  is  certain,  that  the  blood  paf- 
fes  diredtly  from  the  placenta  into  the  umbilical  vein  ; which, 
running  along  the  funis,  perforates  the  belly  of  the  foetus,  and 
enters  under  the  liver,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
nearly  at  half  a right  angle.  One  of  thefe  branches,  called  the 
duElus  venofusy  carries  part  of  the  blood  to  the  left  branch  of  the 
vena  cava  hepatis,  and  from  that  to  the  vena  cava.  The  other 
carries  the  reft  to  the  vena  portarum ; where,  after  circulat- 
ing through  the  liver,  it  alfo  gets  into  the  vena  cava,  and  fo  to 
the  heart : but  the  circulation  here  is  carried  on  without  any 
neceflity  for  the  lungs  being  dilated : For  foetufes  have  an  oval 
hole  open  between  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  and  a communi- 
cating canal,  called  canalis  arteriofuSy  going  between  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  aorta  •,  which  two  paflTages  allow  the  reft  of 
this  circulating  fluid,  that  returns  by  the  cava  fuperior,  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  aorta,  without  pafling  through  the  lungs. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  foetus  by  the  arteria  umbili^ 
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caleSf  which  take  their  rifes  fometimes  from  the  trunk  of  the 
aorta,  but  commonly  from  the  iliac  arteries  of  the  foetus  ; and, 
running  by  the  external  fides  of  the  bladder,  afcend  to  go  out 
at  the  -navel. 


Art.  VI.  Position  of  the  Foetus  in  Utero. 

The  foetus  is  commodioufly  adapted  to  the  cavity  of  the  u- 
terus,  and  defcribes  an  oblong  or  oval  figure  ; its  feveral  parts 
being  collefted  together  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  occupy  the 
Icaft  poflable  fpace.  The  fpine  is  rounded,  the  head  reclines 
forward  towards  the  knees,  which  are  drawn  up  to  the  belly, 
while  the  heels  are  drawn  backwards  towards  the  breech,  and  > 
the  hands  and  arms  are  folded  round  the  knees  and  legs.  The 
head  of  the  child  is  generally  downwards.  This  does  not  pro- 
ceed, as  was  commonly  alledged,  from  the  funis  not  being  ex- 
a£Uy  in  the  middle  of  the  child’s  body,  for  it  is  not  fufpended 
by  the  funis : the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  fuperior  parts  are 
much  larger,  and  heavier  in  proportion,  than  the  inferior. 
When  other  parts  prefent,  it  feems  owing  to  the  motion  of 
the  child  altering  its  figure  when  the  waters  are  much  dimi- 
nifhed  in  quantity,  or  to  circumvolutions  of  the  cord:  when 
the  pofition  is  once  altered,  it  becomes  confined  or  locked  in 
the  uterus,  and  cannot  eafily  refume  its  original  pofture. 

As  the  figure  of  the  foetus  is  oval,  and  the  head  naturally 
falls  to  the  moft  depending  part  of  the  uterus,  the  vertex  ge- 
nerally points  to  the  os  tincte,  with  the  ears  diagonally  in  the 
pelvis.  The  foetus  is  mechanically  difpofed  to  aflume  this  po- 
fition from  its  peculiar  figure  and  conftrudtion,  particularly 
by  the  bulk  of  the  head  and  articulation  with  the  neck,  by  the 
a£Uon  of  its  mufcles,  and  by  the  fhape  and  conftruftion  of 
the  cavity  in  which  it  is  contained. 
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Art.  VII.  Peculiarities  of  the  Foetus. 

r 

The  fcetus,  both  in  external  figure  and  internal  ftrufture, 
differs  niaterially,  in  many  ftriking  circumftances,  from  the 
adult.  It  is  fufficient  for  our  prefent  purpofe  to  mention  a 
few  particulars. 

. The  head  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the  body ; 
the  bones  of  the  head  are  foft  and  yielding,  and  the  futures  not 
yet  united,  fo  that  the  bulk  of  the  head  may  be  diminilhed  in 
every  direction,  and  its  paffage  confequently  be  rendered  more 
commodious.  The  bones  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  and 
all  the  articulations,  are  alfo  remarkably  flexible.  All  the  a- 
pophyfes  are  epiphyfes ; even  the  heads  and  condyles  and 
brims  of  cavities,  inftead  of  bone,  are  of  a foft  cartilaginous 
confiftence. 

The  brain,  fpinal  marrow,  and  whole  glandular  as  well. as 
* \ 

nervous  and  fanguiferous  fyftems,  are  confiderably  larger  in 
proportion  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult.  It  has  a gland  li- 
tuated  in  the  fore-part  of  the  cheft  between  the  laming  of  the 
mediaftinum,  called  the  thymus.  The  liver  and  kidneys  are 
much  larger  in  proportion  : and  the  latter  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  fmall  lobes,  as  in  brutes. 

The  foetus  alfo  differs  in  fevcral  circumftances  from  a child 
who  has  breathed. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  lefs  in  proportion  than  after  re- 
' 'fpiration.  The  lungs  are  fmaller,  more  compact,  of  a red  co- 
lour like  the  liver,  and  will  fink  in  water  ; but  putrefaction, 
a particular  emphyfema,  as  in  difeafes  of  cattle,  and  blow- 
ing into  them,  will  make  them  fwim  •,  which  fliould  prevent 
us  from  haftily  determining,  from  this  circumftance,  whether 
a child  has  breathed  or  not ; which  we  are  often  called  on  to 
do.  Neither  does  their  finking  prove  that  the  child  never 
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breathed ; for  a child  may  die,  or  be  ftrangled  in  the  birth, 
or  immediately  after,  before  the  lungs  are  fully  inflated. 

The  arterial  and  venous  fyftems  are  alfo  different  from  that 
of  the  child.  Hence  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  circu- 
lation already  taken  notice  of. 


§ 8.  Of  Conception. 


To  inveftigate  what  happens  in  the  interior  parts  of  a fe- 
male during  ihe  produ£l:ion  of  a new  living  animal,  is  indeed 
a very  arduous  undertaking.  We  ftiall  firft  relate  what  expe- 
rience fliews  to  be  true,  and  then  add  the  hypothefes  by  which 
the  learned  have  endeavoured  to-fupply  what  £he  does  not 
teach.  How  few  particulars  are  yet  attained,  and  how  difli- 
cultly  they  are  attainable,  I have  le?irnt  by  too  many  fruitlefs 
experiments. 

That  fome  light  may  be  thrown  on  fo  dark  a fubje£b,  we 
fhall  begin  with  the  moft  Ample  animals,  and  afterwards  take 
notice  of  what  nature  has  added  in  others  whofe  fabric  is  more 
compounded.  The  fmalleft  animals,  then,  which  have  very 
few  or  no  limbs,  the  leaft  diftindlion  of  parts,  the  fhorteft  life, 
and  the  vital  fundlions  both  few  and  very  flmilar  to  one  ano- 
ther, bring  forth  young  ones  like  themfelves,  with  no  diftinc- 
tion  of  fexes ; all  of  them  are  fruitful,  and  none  imparts  fecun- 


dity to  the  reft.  Some  animals  exclude  their  young  through  a 
certain  cleft  of  their  bodies ; from  others,  limbs  fall  ofi^ 
which  are  completed  into  animals  of  a kind  flmilar  to  thofe 
from  which  they  have  fallen.  This  kind  of  generation  is  ex- 
tended very  wide,  and  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  ani- 
mal life. 

Thofe  again,  which  are  a little  more  compounded,  all  bring 
forth  their  young ; yet  in  fuch  a manner,  that  a certain  par- 
ticle peculiar  to  themfelves  is  generated  in  their  bodies,  difli- 
milar  to  the  whole  animal,  and  contained  in  fome  involucra, 
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within  which  lies  the  animalcule  that  is  afterwards  to  become 
fimilar  to  its  parent ; this  is  commonly  called  an  egg.  A great 
part  of  thefe  animals  is  immoveable. 

Animals  that  are  ftill  more  complex  have  both  eggs,  and 
male  femen  befides ; fo  that  both  fexes  are  joined  in  the  fame 
animal  v this  clafs  is  the  moft  numerous.  The  ma/e  femen  is 
that  fubftance  which  it  is  necelTary  to  fprinkle  on  eggs  to  ren- 
der them  prolific,  although  it  never  grows  alone  into  a new  a-  - 
nimal.  In  this  clafs,  therefore,  a juice  is  prepared  by  its  own 
proper  organs,  which  is  likewile  poured  on  the  eggs  through 
organs  proper  to  itfelf,  but  different  from  the  former,  in  or- 
der to  generation. 

Thofe  animals  are  much  more  numerous  which  have  both 
a male  juice  and  female  eggs;  yet  cannot  fecundate  them- 
felves,  but  require  true  coition.  For  two  animals  of  this  kind 
muft  fo  agree  in  the  work  of  fecundation,  that  each  impreg- 
nates the  other  with  its  male  organs,  and  again  fuffers  itfelf  to  j 

be  impregnated  in  its  female  ones  by  the  male  parts  of  the  | 

other. 

Approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  man,  we  come  next  to 
that  clafs,  of  which,  fome  individuals  have  only  male  or* 
gans,  and  the  fame  males  fprinkle  their  feed  on  the  female 
eggs  of  others.  Several  of  the  animals  with  coid  blood  fprinkle 
I their  feed  upon  the  eggs  after  they  are  poured  out  of  the  body 
of  the  mother.  Warm  animals  injeft  their  femen  into  the 
Uterus  of  the  female.  If  eggs  are  generated  in  the  female,  fhe 
expels  the  lifelefs  embryo  included  in  Ihells  or  membranes ; 
but  if  a living  foetus,  flte  then  retains  it  fo  long  as  that  it  may 
be  born  free  from  any  involucrum.  The  difference  between 
thefe  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals  is  fo  Imall,  that  in  the  | 
fame  clafs.  and  the  fame  genus,  fome  animals  lay  eggs,  others 
produce  live  feetufes;  and  laftly,  the  fame  animal  fometimes  I 
Jays  eggs,  and  fometimes  brings  forth  live  young.  | 

From  this  review  of  animals  it  appears,  that  all  animals  are 
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produced  from  one  fimilar  to  themfelves ; many  from  a part 
only  of  a fimilar  one ; others  from  an  egg  of  a peculiar  ftruc- 
ture  j but  that  all  tbefe  have  no  need  of  male  femen.  Laftly, 
the  more  moveable  and  lively  animals  only,  whofe  bodies  are 
of  a more  complicated  ftrudlure,  are  endowed  with  a double 
fyftem  for  generation  ; and  the  difference  of  fexes  feems  to  be 
added  for  the  bond  of  focial  life,  and  for  the  fafety  of  a lefs 
numerous  progeny. 

For  the  effufion  of  this  male  juice  into  the  female  or- 
gans, both  fexes  are  inflamed  with  the  moft  vehement  de- 
fircs  j the  male  indeed  has  the  moft  lively  ones  j for  fince  the 
female  is  always  prepared  for  the  venereal  congrefs,  it  was  n'e- 
ceflary  for  the  male  to  be  more  ftrongly  excited,  efpecially  at 
the  time  when  he  abounded  with  good  and  prolific  feed,  which 
indeed  is  the  principal  incentive  to  venery  in  him.  In  fe- 
males, of  the  brute  kind  efpecially,  fome  inflammation  in  the 
vagina,  which  excites  an  intolerable  itching,  feems  the  princi- 
cipal  caufc  of  venereal  deffre. 

Nature  has  added  to  the  woml?.  both  in  women  and  in  qua- 
drup'eds,  a vagina,  or  round  membranous  cavity,  eafily  di- 
latable, which,  as  we  have  already  fecn,  embrace?  and  fur- 
rounds  the  projedling  mouth  of  the  uterus;  it  defeends  ob- 
liquely forward  under  the  bladder,  refting  upon  the  re£lum#  \ 
with  which  it  adhere.*),  and  laftly  opens  under  the  urethra  with 
an  orifice  a little  c.ontrafted.  This  opening,  in  the  foetus 
and  in  virgins,  has  n remarkable  wrinkled  valve,  formed  of  thd 
fkin  and  cuticle  the  vagina,  under  the  denomination  of 
hymen,  which  fer'/es  to  exclude  the  air  or  water:  fince  only 
the  human  race  have  this  membrane,  it  is  perhaps  not  without 
fome  kind  of  moral  ufe.  It  is  circular;  except  that  a part  of 
it  is  fometimes  wanting  under  the  urethra,  and  it  is  broadef 
behind.  Being  infenfibly  worn  away  by  copulation,  its  lace- 
rated portions  at  laft  difappear.  The  caruncles,  which  are 
galled  myrtifomes,  are  partly  the  remains  of  the  fhattered  hy- 
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men,  partly  the  rugse  and  the  valves  of  the  mucous  lacunae 
hardened  int6  a kind  of  flefh. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  are  prefixed  two  cutaneous 
appendages,  called  continued  from  the  cutisand  gland 

of  the  clitoris ; and  thefe,  being  full  of  cellular  fubftance  in 
their  middle,  are  of  a turgefcent  or  diftenfible  nature  ; they 
are  jagged  and  replenifhed  with  febaccous  glandules  on  each 
fide,  fuch  as  are  alfo  found  in  the  folds  of  the  prepuce  of  the 
clitoris.  Their  ufe  is  principally  to  direft  the  urine,  which 
flows  between  them  both  from  the  urethra,  that  it  might  run 
off  and  not  trickle  down  the  fkin,  in  which  office  the  nymphac 
are  drawn  together  with  a fort  of  ereftion.  Thefe  membra- 
nous produdlions  defeend  from  the  cutaneous  arch  furround- 
ing the  clitoris,  which  is  a part  extremely  fenffble,  and  won- 
derfully prurient;  it  is  compofed,  like  the  penis,  of  two  ca- 
vernous bodies,  arifing  fl'om  the  fame  bones,  and  afterwards 
conjoining  together  in  one  body,  but  without  including  any 
urethra.  It  is  furnifhed  with  blood- veflels,  nerves,  and  leva- 
tor mufcles,  and  a ligament  fent  down  from  the  fynchondro- 
fis  of  the  os  pubis;  like  the  penis  in  men,  the  clitoris  grows 
turgid  and  ereft  In  the  time  of  coition,  but  lefs  fo  in  rnodcfl 
women  ; from  friftion,  however,  the  clitoris  always  fwells 
up  and  is  erefted. 

The  mufcle,  termed  oJHi  vagiruE  conJlriElory  rifing  from  the 
fphinfter  ani  and  receiving  an  acceffion  from  the  os  ifehium, 
covers  the  venal  plexus,  comes  forward  by  the  fides  of  the  la- 
bia, and  is  inferted  into  the  crura  of  the  clitoris;  it  feems  to 
comprefs  the  lateral  venal  plexufes  of  the  vagina,  and  to  retard 
the  return  of  the  venal  blood.  The  tranfverfe  mufcle  of  the 
urethra,  and  the  bundle  from  the  fphin£ler  inferted  into  it, 
have'  the  fame  fituation  as  in  men. 

When  a woman  is  invited  either  by  moral  love,  or  a luftful 
defire  of  pleafure,  and  admits  the  embraces  of  the  male,  the 
penis,  entering  the  vagina,  rubs  againff:  its  fides,  until  the  male 
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feed  breaks  out  and  is  poured  into  the  uterus.  In  like  man- 
ner, as  in  the  male,  the  attrition  of  the  very  fenfible  and  tender 
parts,  excites  a convulfive  conftridllon  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
vagina.  By  thefe  means  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  being 
fupprefied,  the  clitoris,  efpecially  in  falacious  women,  grows 
turgid  and  ere£V,  the  nymphte  on  each  fide  fwell,  as  well  as 
the  venal  plexus,  which  almoft  furrounds  the  whole  vagina, 
and  the  pleal'ure  is  increafed  to  the  higheft  pitch  : in  conlc- 
quence  of  which  there  is  expelled,  by  the  mufcular  force,  but 
not  perpetually,  nor  equally  in  all  women,  a quantity  of  lubri- 
cating mucous  liquor,  of  various  kinds.  The  principal  foun- 
tains of  this  are  feated  at  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  where 
there  are  large  mucous  finufes  placed  in  the  protuberant  mar- 
gin of  this  uriniferous  canal.  Moreover,  at  the  fides  of  the 
urethra  in  the  bottom  of  the  finufes  which  are  formed  by  the 
membranous  valves  fulcated  upwards,  two  or  three  large  mu- 
cous finufes  open  into  the  vagina.  Laftly,  at  the  fides  of  the 
vagina,  between  the  bottoms  of  the  nymphse  and  the  hymen, 
there  is  one  opening,^  on  each  fide,  from  a very  long  du£l ; 
which,  defeehding  towards  the  anus,  receives  its  mucus  from 
a number  of  very  fmall  follicles.  . 

But  the  fame  a£lion  which,  by  increafing  the  pleafure  to 
the  higheft  degree,  caufes  a greater  conflux  of  blood  to  the 
whole  genital  fyftem  of  the  female,  occafions  a much  mors 
important  alteration  in  the  interior  parts.  For  the  hot  male 
femen,  penetrating  the  tender  and  fenfible  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
which  is  itfelf  now  turgid  with  .influent  blood,  there  excites, 
at  the  fame  time,  a turgefcence  and  diftention  of  the  lateral 
tubes,  which  are  very  full  of  veffels  creeping  between  their 
two  coats,  and  diftended  with  a great  quantity  of  blood.  Thefe 
tubes,  thus  copioufly  filled  and  florid  with  the  red  blood,  be- 
come eredl:,  and  the  ruffle  or  fringed  opening  of  the  tube 
afeends  and  is  applied  to  the  ovary.  In  the  truth  of  all  thefe 
changes,  we  are  confirmed  by  dilTediions  of  the  human  body 
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and  brute  animals,  and  from  the  appearances  of  the  parts 
when  difeafed. 

But,  in  a female  of  ripe  years,  the  ovary  is  extremely  tur- 
gid, with  a lymphatic  coagulable  fluid,  with  which  alfo  the  ve- 
iicles  are  diftended.  In  a prolific  copulation,  fome  one  of  the 
more  ripe  velicles  is  burft,  a manifeft  cleft  appears,  which  at 
length  pours  out  a clot  of  blood.  Within  this  veficle,  after 
copulation,  a kind  of  flefti  grows  up,  at  firft  flocculent,  then 
granulated,  and  like  a conglomerate  gland,  confining  of  many 
kernels  joined  together  by  a cellular  fubftance  ; which  flefli  by 
degrees  becoming  larger  and  harder,  fills  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  veficle,  and  is  hardened  into  the  nature  of  a fcirrhus,  in 
which,  for  a long  time,  a cleft,  or  a v«fl:ige  of  one  remains. 
This  is  the  corpus  luteum,  common  to  all  warm  quadrupeds,  in 
which  fome  late  celebrated  anatomifts  have  faid  they  found  a 
fort  of  juice  before  copulation ',  which,  however,  experience 
does  not  admit,  fince  there  is  no  corpus  luteum  before  that  e- 
vent.  Nor  is  the  veficle,  which  is  the  human  ovum,  contain- 
ed in  a veflel  like  a cup. 

The  tube  comprefling  the  ovarium  in  a prolific  congrefs,  is 
thought  to  prefs  out  and  abforb  a mature  ovum,  from  a fiflure 
in  the  outer  membrane,  from  whence  it  is  continued  down,  by 
the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  tube,  to  the  uterus  itfelf ; which 
periftaltic  motion  begins  from  the  fftace  where  the  firft  con- 
ta£l  was  made,  and  urges  the  ovum  downward  fucceflively  to 
the  opening  into  the  fundus  uteri,  as  is  very  manifeft  in  brute 
animals.  The  truth  of  this  appears  from  the  conftant  obferva- 
tion  of  a fear  or  fiflure  produced  in  the  ovarium  after  concep- 
tion ; from  a foetus  being  certainly  found  in  quadrupeds,  both 
in  the  ovarium  and  in  the  tube  of  the  female  ; from  the  analo- 
gy of  birds,  in  which  the  defeent  of  the  ovum  from  the  ova- 
rium is  very  manifeft.  Yet  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  a true 
ovum  was  never  found  in  quadrupeds,  unlefs  after  a long  time* 
It  is  probable,  that  at  the  time  of  conception,  the  true  ovum  is 
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almoft  fluid,  very  foftand  pellucid,  and  cannot  be  dlftlnguifh- 
ed  from  the  mucus  with  which  the  tube  is  filled  ; It  muft  alfo 
be  very  fmall  to  be  able  to  pafs  through  fo  narrow  a tube.  The 
veficle  itfclf  which  was  in  the  ovary  remains  fixed  in  it,  and 
becomes  the  covering  of  the  corpus  luteum-  But  the^accounts 
of  ova  raid  to  have  fallen  from  women  a few  days  after  concep- 
tion are  not  certain  j and  are  contradidfed  by  the  fmallnels  of 
the  foetus  obferved  many  days  after  \ by  the  fliape  in  which  it 
is  firft  obferved,  which  is  always  oblong,  and  in  brutes  even 
cylindrical ; and  likewife  by  the  (raallnefs  of  the  tube. 

All  this  is  performed,  not  without  pleafure  to  the  future 
mother,  nor  without  a peculiar  fort  of  fenfation  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  tube,  threatening  to  induce  a fwoon.  Neither 
is  the  place  of  conception  in  the  uterus,  whither  certain  expe- 
rience fhews  that  the  male  femen  comes.  For  the  power  of 
the  male  femen  fecundates  the  ovum  in  the  ovaria  themfelves, 
as  we  fee  in  the  cafe  of  feetufes  found  in  the  ovaries  and  tubes  ; 
from  the  analogy  of  birds,  in  which  by  copulation  one  egg  in- 
deed falls  into  the  uterus,  but  very  many  arc  fecundated  at 
once  in  the  ovaria.  Nor  is  the  fmall  quantity  of  the  male  fe- 
men any  objeflion  to  this,  nor  even  its  fluggifh  nature,  which 
by  eminent  anatomifts  has  been  thought  to  render  it  lefs  fit  for 
performing  fuch  a journey  through  fuch  fmall  veflels.  For  it 
is  certain  that  the  male  lemen  fills  the  tubes  themfelves  at  the 
firft  impregnation,  both  in  women  and  brute  animals. 

The  uterus  is  doled  foon  after  conception  certainly  in  ani- 
mals, and  probably  in  women,  left  the  very  fmall  ovum,  to- 
gether with  the  hope  of  the  new  progeny,  Ihould  perifh.  At 
that  time  the  new  mother  fuffers  many  difagreeable  afFedions, 
which  probably  arife  from  the  fubputrid  and  fubalkaline  male 
femen  reforbed  into  the  blood.  A naufea  is  occafioned  by  con- 
ception, almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  by  fwallowing  a bit  of 
rotten  egg.  Flefh  is  at  this  time  chiefly  nauleated  ; a vomit- 
ing alfo  occurs ; fome  puftules  break  out,  and  the  teeth  ach. 
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/ t Moft  of  thefe  complaints  we  attribute  to  the  fwelling  of  the  u- 
tcrus,  the  retention  of  the  menfes,  and  the  comprefEon  of  the 
abdominal  vlfcera.  What  we  have  hitherto  advanced,  coming  * 
under  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  may  be  either  confirmed  or 
correfted.  What  follows  Is  rather  conjeftural ; and  Its  deve- 
lopemcnt  Is  the  more  difficult,  as  we  have  few  experiments  to 
determine  the  fails,  and  as  even  thofe  experiments  we  have 
are  difcrepant  with  one  another.  At  the  firfl  outfet  a difficult 
queftion  immediately  prefents  itfelf.  Whence  proceed  the 
firfl  flamina  of  the  animal  ? Are  they  from  each  parent,  and  is 
the  new  animal  formed  by  a junillon  of  the  feeds  ? The  flrai- 
larlty  of  the  offspring  to  both  parents  feems  to  confirm  the  o-  j 
pinion. . If  analogical .reafoning  might  be  permitted,  we  might  j 
adduce  numerous  examples  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  which 
clearly  fhew  that  the  offspring  is  a compound  of  each  parent. 

The  opinion  is  flill  farther  confirmed  by  morbid  and  vicious 
habits  being  conveyed  from  both  parents  to  their  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  certain  proof  that  feed  exifls 
in  the  female  ; and  again,  animals  may  be  propagated  with- 
out any  mixture  of  feeds.  LafUy,  the  refemblance  of  the 
young  animal  to  its  father  feems  only  to  fhew,  that  in  the  1, 

male  feed  there  is  fome  power,  which  alone  can  form  the 
foft  matter  of  the  little  embryo  ; in  like  manner  this  fame  b , 

power,  in  peculiar  animals,  lengthens  the  pelvis,  dilates  the 
thorax,  expands  the  horns,  &c. 

Some  anatomifls  have  attributed  every  thing  to  the  father, 
cfpecially  after  the  noted  animalcula  appeared  in  the  male  feed 
under  the  microfcope,  whofe  figure  perfeftly.  agreed  with  that 
of  the  embryo  in  all  animals.  But  then  there  is  wanting  a 
proportion  between  thefe  animals  and  the  number  of  foetufes  1 

produced.  Another  objedlion  to  this  doflrine  is,  that  in  moft  j 

of  the  animal  tribes  animalcula  are  not  to  be  found.  And  1 

laftly,  there  is  too  great  a fimilarity  between  thefe  apimal-  * 

cula  and  thofe  commonly  found  in  other  fluids,  which  always  | 
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preferve  their  own  peculiar  fhape,  and  are  never  obferved  to 
be  changed  by  growth  from  a fimple  worm  into  a handfome 
articulated  animal,  wholly  diflimilar  from  themfelves. 

Other  anatomifts,  again,  not  lefs  celebrated  or  lefs  worthy 
of  credit,  have  taught  that  the  foetus  exifted  in  the  mother  and 
maternal  ovary  ; which  the  male  femen  might  enliven  and  va- 
rioufly  modify,  fo  that,  at  length,  it  might  be  brought  into 
the  world  a perfeft  animal.  Yolks  are  manifeftly  found  in  the 
female  ovaries,  even  although  they  have  not  been  impregnated 
with  any  male  femen.  But  a yolk  is  known  to  be  an  appendix 
to  the  inteftine  of  fowls,  to  have  its  arteries  from  the  mefen- 
teric  artery,  and  the  covering  of  the  yolk  to  be  continued  with 
the  nervous  membrane  of  the  inteftine,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  Ikin  of  the  animal.  Along  with  the  yolk,  therefore, 
the  fcetus  feems  to  be  prefent  in  the  mother  hen,  of  whom 
the  yolk  is  a part,  and  who  gives  veflels  to  the  yolk.  Laftly, 
the  analogy  of  nature  Ihows,  that  many  animals  generate  eggs 
without  any  connexion  with  a male  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but 
that  a male  animal  never  becomes  prolific  without  a female. 
This  reafoning  will  equally  apply  to  all  clafles  of  animals  for- 
merly mentioned,  from  the  viviparous  to  the  oviparous,  and 
from  the  oviparous  to  thofe  which  produce  their  young  by  a 
part  falling  from  the  parent.  Certainly,  therefore,  the  males 
muft  give  fome  addition  to  that  fex  which  produces  the  fcetus 
from  its  own  body  ; which  addition  is  neceftary  in  fome  tribes 
of  animals,  but  in  others,  even  the  moft  fruitful,  may  be  want- 
ing.  It  is  impoflible  to  admit  the  opinion,  that  the  navel  of 
the  conceived  animal  from  the  male  is  inoculated  into  the 
velTels  of  the  female  j for  this  n/vel  would  be  too  fmall  at  the 
time  when  the  yolk  is  of  a confiderable  fize;  nor  could  the 
very  fmall  umbilical  arteries  be  applied  to  the  very  large  yolk 
without  any  hope  of  a continuance  of  the  circulation. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  materials ; but  we  are  as  much 
at  a lofs  concerning  the  formation  ; namely  by  what  means 
VoL.  III.  E the 
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the  rude  and  fliapelefs  mafs  of  the  firfl:  embryo  is  fafliioned  in- 
to the  beautiful  fliape  of  the  human  body.  W^e  readily  rejedt 
fuch  caules  as  a fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  the  blind  attrac- 
tions between  the  particles  of  the  nutritious  juices,  and  the 
flrength  of  ferments,  not  knowing  the  reafons  how  they  ope- 
rate the  foul  is  certainly  an  architefl  unequal  to  the  talk  of 
producing  fuch  a beautiful  fabric ; and  as  we  can  never  form 
any  adequate  ideas  of  the  internal  models,  we  fliall  refer  them 
to  thofe  hypothefes,  which  the  defIre  of  explaining  what  we 
ardently  wiflt  to  know,  has  produced. 

Experience  indeed  feems  to  agree  with  the  following  deduc- 
tions which  reafoning  affords,  namely,  that  this  moft  beautiful 
frame  of  animals  is  fo  various,  and  fo  exquifitely  fitted  for  its 
proper  and  diftindt  fundlions  of  every  kind,  and  the  offices  and 
manner  of  life  for  which  the  animal  is  deligned  ; that  it  muft 
be  calculated  according  to  laws  more  perfedl  than  any  human 
geometry  ; that  the  ends  have  been  forefeen  in  the  eye,  in  the 
ear,  and  the  hand  j fo  that  to  thefe  ends  every  thing  is  moft  e- 
Tidently  accommodated  ; it  appears,  therefore,  certain,  that  no 
caufe  can  be  affigned  for  it  below  the  infinite  wifdom  of  the 
Creator  himfelf.  Again,  the  more  frequently,  or  the  more 
minutely,  we  obferve  the  long  feries  of  increafe  through  which 
the  fliapelefs  embryo  is  brought  to  the  perfedlion  neceffary  for 
animal  life,  fo  much  the  more  certainly  does  it  appear,  that 
thofe  parts  which  are  obferved  in  the  more  perfedl  foetus, 
have  been  prefent  in  the  tender  embryo,  although  their»fitua* 
tion,  figure,  and  compofition,  feem  at  firft  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly different  from  what  they  are  at  laft ; for  an  un- 
wearied and  laborious  patience  has  difcovered  the  interme- 
diate  degrees  by  rvhich  the  fituatlon,  figure,  and  fymmetry,  are 
infenfibly  reformed.  Even  the  tranfparency  of  the  primary 
fcetus  alone  conceals  many  things  which  the  colour  afterwards 
added  does  not  generate,  but  only  renders  confpicuous  to  the 
eye.  And  it  fuffickntly  appears  that  thofe  parts  which  emi- 
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nent  anatomifts  have  fuppofed  to  be  afterwards  generated,  and 
to  be  added  to  the  primeval  ones,  have  been  all  contemporary 
\'^ith  the  primeval  parts,  and  only  fmall,  foft,  and  colourlefs. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  for  a long  time  the  latent  embryo 
neither  increafes,  not  is  agitated,  except  by  a very  gentle  mo- 
tion of  the  humours,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  librate  from  the 
heart  into  the^ neighbouring  arteries,  and  from  thefe  into  the 
heart  of  the  foetus.  But  we  may  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  fti- 
mulus  of  the  male  femen  excites  the  heart  of  the  fcetus  to 
greater  contractions,  fo  that  it  infenfibly  evolves  the  complica- 
ted veffels  of  the  reft  of  the  body  by  the  impulfe  of  the  humours, 
and  propagates  the  vital  motion  through  all  the  canals  of  the 
little  body  of  the  animal,  quicker  in  fome  parts,  and  flower  in 
others  ; and  that  thence  fome  parts  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
feem  to  be  produced  very  early,  others  to  fupervene  afterwards, 
and  laftly,  fome  do  not  appear  until  a long  time  after  birth, 
as  the  veficles  of  the  ovaries,  the  velTels  of  the  male  tefticles, 
the  teeth,  hairs  of  the  beard,  and  horns  of  brute  animals.  In 
all  animals,  heat  aflifts  this  evolution  j in  the  more  Ample 
ones,  whofe  vefTels  are  few,  and  lefs  complicated  in  their  va- 
rious organs,  heat  is  the  foie  inftrument  of  bringing  it  to 
perfection. 

Of  the  objections  which  are  ufually  brought  againft  this  doc- 
trine, fome  are  not  true ; fuch  as  the  fuppofition  of  an  excref- 
cence  of  a different  ftruCture  from  the  reft  of  the  body ; others 
feem  to  belong  to  caufes  depending  on  fome  accident,  fuch  as 
nioft  kinds  of  monfters  ; fome  to  the  increafe  of  particular 
parts,  occafioned  by  the  powers  of  the  male  feed  ; fome  to  the 
cellular  texture  varioufly  relaxed,  as  it  feems  to  increafe  in  the 
parts  newly  formed,  or  to  be  itfelf  produced,  by  induratedjuicesj 
Although  it  is  not  eafy  to  explain  every  thing  mechanically^ 
yet  we  ought  to  remember,  that  if  indeed  the  new  animal 
is  fliewn  by  experience  to  be",  and  really  is,  prefent  in  the  egg, 
no  objeClions  can  overturn  what  has  been  demonftrated.’ 
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It  raufl’  however  be  acknowledged,  that  many  fafts  are,  from 
the  infancy  of  human  knowledge,  as  yet  inexplicable. 

After  the  human  ovum  is  brought  down  into  the  uterus,  we 
become  fenfible  of  its  change  of  fhape  in  a few  days.  The  o- 
vum  itfelf  fends  outeyery  where  foft  branchy  flocculi  from  the 
fuperficies  of  its  membrane  hitherto  fmooth,  which  adhere  to, 
and  inofculate  with,  the  exhaling  and  reforbing  flocculi  of  the 
uterus.  This  adhefion  happens  every  where  in  the  uterus  ; but 
chiefly  in  that  thick  part  which  is  interpofed  between  the  tubes, 
and  is  called  the  fundus  uteri.  Thus  the  thin  ferous  humour 
of  the  uterus,  proceeding  from  its  arterial  villi,  is  received  into 
the  {lender  venous  velTels  of  the  ovum,  and  nourifhes  it  toge- 
ther with  the  foetus.  Before  this  adhefion,  if  at  any  time  it 
does  not  adhere,  it  is  nourifhed  either  by  its  own,  or  by  ab- 
forbed  juices. 

At  this  time,  the  ovum  abounds  with  a great  proportion  of 
a limpid  watery  liquor,  which,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  hard- 
ens by  heat,  or  by  mixture  with  alcohol.  The  foetus  remains 
long  invifible,  being  never  feen  before  the  17th  day,  when  it 
is  an  unformed  mafs  of  mere  mucus  in  a cylindrical  fhape. 
When  fome  diftindlion  of  parts  is  vifible,  it  has  a very  great 
head,  a fmall  {lender  body,  no  limbs,  and  is  fixed  by  a very 
broad  flat  navel  to  the  obtufe  end  of  the  ovum. 

Henceforward  the  foetus  continually  increafes  as  well  as  the 
ovum,  but  in  an  unequal  proportion : for  while  the  arterial  fe- 
rum  is  conveyed  by  more  open  palTages  into  the  vefTels  of  the 
ovum,  the  foetus,  which  feems  to  receive,  by  its  very  capacious 
umbilical  vein,  the  greateft  part  of  the  nourilhment,  increafes 
very  faft.  The  ovum  alfo  increafes,  but  in  a lefs  degree  ; and 
the  proportion  both  of  it  and  its  water  to  the  foetus  continual- 
ly diminilhes.  The  fleecy  produdlions  of  the  egg  lelTen,  they 
do  not  cover  fo  much  of  its  furface,  and  are  gradually  covered 
with  a continued  membrane,  Thofe,  however,  which  fprout 
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from  the  obtufe  end  of  the  egg  increafe,  and  are  by  degrees 
formed  into  a round  and  circumfcribed  placenta. 

Such  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  ovum  in  the  fecond 
month ; from  which  time  it  changes  only  by  increafing  in  bulk. 
That  part  of  the  ovum  fixed  to  the  uterus  makes  about  a third 
of  its  whole  furface,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a flat  round  difli  or 
plate  } fucculent,  fibrous,  full  of  protuberances,  but  through- 
out perfe£lly  vafcular;  thefe  tubercles  change  into  others  of 
the  fame  kind  ; it  is  for  the  mofl  part  accurately,  and  often 
infeparably,  connefted  with  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  uterus. 
This  fubftance,  commonly  called  the  placenta,  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  velTels,  is  of  a thin  cellular  texture,  and  collefts 
the  velTels  every  where,  but  chiefly  in  the  circumference  of  its 
greatefl:  circle ; the  exhaling  arteries  of  the  uterus  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  veins  of  the  placenta,  and  the  arteries  of  the  pla- 
' centa  with  the  veins  of  the  uterus.  In  the  common  furface 
of  the  uterus  and  placenta,  a communication  is  made,  by 
which  the  uterus  fends  to  the  foetus,  firft  that  white  ferous 
liquor  notunlike  milk,  and  laftly,  as  it  feems,  red  blood  iifelf. 
This  communication  of  the  humours  feems  to  be  demonftrat- 
ed  by  the  fuppreflion  of  the  menfes  in  women  with  child,  whofe 
blood  muft  be  turned  into  another  channel  j by  the  lofs  of 
blood  which  follows  a feparation  of  the  placenta  in  a mifcar- 
riage ; and  by  the  blood  of  the  foetus  being  exhaufted  from 
an  hemorrhagy  in  the  mother;  by  hemorrhagies  that  enfue 
from  the  navel-ftring,  fo  as  to  kill  the  mother  when  the  pla- 
centa has  been  left  adhering  to  the  uterus ; and,  laftly,  by 
the  palTage  of  water,  quicklilver,  tallow,  or  wax,  injedfed  from 
fhe  uterine  arteries  of  the  mother  into  the  velTels  of  the  pla- 
centa, as  is  confirmed  by  the  mofl:  faithful  obfervations  of 
eminent  anatomifts.  That  blood  is  fent  into  the  foetus  is 
evinced  by  the  magnitude  of  the  finufes  of  the  uterus  and  pla- 
centa; the  diameter  of  the  ferpentine  arteries  of  the  uterus ; 
the  hemorrhagy  that  follows,  even  when  the  placenta  is  very 
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flightly  hurt ; but  efpecially  by  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
which,  in  a foetus  deftitute  of  a heart,  could  only  be  given  to 
the  humours  of  the  foetus  by  the  blood  of  the  mother. 

Though  it  is  probable  the  child  is  nourifhed  in  the  way  a- 
bove  mentioned,  yet  as  it  is  not  fully  proved,  and  as  many  phy- 
Cologifts  take  up  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queftion,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  repeat  what  Wrifberg  has  faid  on  the  fubjedf. 

“ The  manner  in  which  the  foetus  is  nourifhed  after  con- 
ception, labours  under  a like  difficulty  with  the  origin  of  con- 
ception itfelf.  Of  the  two  moft  noted  conje£tures  which  ufu- 
ally  explain  the  communication  of  the  uterus  with  the  placen- 
ta, namely,  reforption,  or  the  immediate  anaftomofis  of  the 
blood-velTels,  the  lafl:  has  always  had  the  moft  partizans.  I 
am  forry  that  various  arguments,  fufficiently  weighty,  prevent 
me  from  fo  eafily  embracing  the  fame  fide;  which  arguments 
my  celebrated  pupils,  Balthafar  and  Moeller,  have  already 
mentioned,  and  which  fliall  now  be  partly  delivered  by  myfelf. 
They  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  clafles  ; the  firft 
contains  the  doubts  of  anaftomofis ; the  laft,  the  arguments 
tending  to  prove  it.  In  the  firft  clafs  it  is  denied, 

1.  Becaufe  the  young  of  birds,  removed  at  a great  dif- 
tance  from  their  mother,  fo  that  they  cannot  get  any  blood 
from  her,  prepare  true  blood  from  their  own  nourifhment, 
the  yolk  and  white. 

2.  The  great  hemorrhagy,  which  follows  an  abftra£lion 
of  the  placenta  from  the  uterus,  indicates  an  anaftomofis  be- 
tween vefTels  of  great  magnitude  and  importance ; the  number 
of  fuch  velTcIs,  however,  we  find  neither  in  the  uterus  nor 
placenta. 

“ 3.  As  often  as  I have  taken  the  egg  from  the  uterus  of 
animals  which  have  died  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy,  I 
always  found  in  the  uterus  a liquor  refembling  milk,  rarely 
blood. 

“ 4.  By  the  moft  fuccefsful  injeftions  made,  with  all  due  _ 
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care,  once  into  the  uterus  of  a pregnant  woman  who  died  in 
the  feventh  month  of  geftation  of  a wound,  feveral  times  into 
the  wombs  of  mares,  cows,  goats,  rabbits,  dogs,  and  cats,  &c. 
preparations  of  which  I polTcfs,  I never  could  convey  the 
fmalleft  quantity  of  the  moft  fubtle  liquor  into  the  uterus 
from  the  veflels  of  the  cord,  nor  from  the  vellels  of  the  uterus 
into  the  placenta  : the  liquor  entered  only  the  cellular  texture 
of  the  fungous  chorion,  and  filled  it  with  irregular  particles. 

“ 5.  I have  fometimes  filled  the  recent  fecundines  of  wo- 
men, and  feveral  brutes,  that  have  come  away  fpontaneoufly 
immediately  after  birth;  but  I never  faw  the  mercury  rufhing 
forward,  as  we  fhould  have  obferved  in  the  rupture  of  anallo- 
mofing  veflels,  which  neverthelefs  penetrates  the  moft  fubtle 
veflels. 

“ 6.  I have  filled  the  uterine  velTels  of  bitches  (killed  juft 
before  parturition,  by  cutting  the  carotids,  and  which  were  al- 
moft  half  alive)  with  a very  fubtle  liquor.  The  preparations 
which  I poflrfs  are  proofs  of  the  moft  happy  and  fuccefsful  in- 
jcclion.  However,  I have  done  nothing  more  in  thefe  than  to 
puQi  the  fluid  and  coloured  matter  into  the  cells  of  the  fungous 
chorion ; but  there  are  not  the  fmalleft  traces  of  its  entering 
the  veflels  of  the  placenta.  As  to  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion, 
the  arguments  there  are  not  of  lefs  weight;  for 

“ I.  The  fupprefllon  of  the  menfes  in  pregnancy  cannot  fo  ' 
much  prove  it,  fince  (<z)  feveral  animals  have  no  menfes ; (jJ) 
they  are  not  fopprelTed  in  all  women  ; (c)  the  mafs  of  menftrual 
blood  fupprelTed  after  conception,  amounting  to  twelve,  fix- 
teen,  or  even  twenty  ounces,  cannot  polfibly  be  expended  up- 
on the  fmall  mafs  of  embryo  of  the  firft  or  fecond  month, 
which,  together  with  the  fecundines,  weighs  fcarce  an  ounce. 

2.  Thofe  great  and  dangerous  hemorrhagies  which  hap- 
pen after  the  abftraftion  of  the  human  placenta,  excite  no  fmall 
fufpicion  of  an  immediate  anaftomofis.  But  (a)  the  flow  of 
filood  does  not  happen  m all  with  the  fame  force  ; it  is  fome- 
times 
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times  feveral  pounds,  fometimes  only  a few  ounces  and 
drachms  : {b)  and  the  fame  flux  is  the  more  gentle  the  more 
carefully  the  abftraftion  has  been  performed,  and  vice  verfa\ 
and  in  very  profufe  fluxes  the  uterus  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
more  or  lefs  injured,  (c)  I have  feen  abortions  of  two  or  three 
months  attended  with  a very  fmall  profufion ; and  I now  re- 
member five  in  which  fcarce  an  ounce  was  loil.  [d)  In  the 
birth  of  brutes,  fo  large  effufions  never  happen,  or  do  not  laft 
fo  long. 

3.  It  would  truly  be  a weighty  argument,  which  would 
cafily  determine  me  to  embrace  the  docflrine  of  anaflomofis.  If 
I could  reconcile  it  with  my  own  obfervations,  that  the  foetus 
is  deprived  of  great  part  of  its  blood  if  the  mother  has  died  of 
an  hemorrhagy.  But  I ha.ve  fecn  [a]  a human  fcetus  whofe 
mother  had  died  in  the  feventh  month  of  geftation  of  a bleed- 
ing wound,  and  had  fuft’ered  a great  effufion,  which  had  loft 
no  blood  out  of  the  heart  nor  larger  vefl'els;  nay,  not  even  in 
the  placenta  itfelf  did  the  ftate  of  the  blood-veflels  exhibit  any 
mark  of  hemorrhagy.  {b)  I have  killed  pregnant  bitches  and 
cats,  juft  upon  the  time  of  birth,  by  cutting  the  carotids  j I 
have  examined  the  uterus  of  cows  and  mares,  killed  by  means 
of  a very  large  wound  of  the  heart,  without  finding  in  any  of 
them  either  the  ova  or  foetus  fliewing  the  leaft  defe£l  of 
blood. 

“ 4.  That  mothers  may  fufier  fatal  hemorrhagies  from  cut- 
ting and  not  tying  the  cord,  neither  my  own  obfervations,  nor 
thofe  of  Roederer,  will  allow ; and  no  perfon  at  prefent  direfts 
midwives  to  begin  the  tying  of  the  cord  towards  the  placenta. 

**  5.  What  are  called  the  venous  finufes  in  the  uterus,  ex- 
cept the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  fungous  chorion,  feem  to  af- 
ford no  proof.  I have  obferved  fuch  reputed  finufes  in  the 
uterus,  if  a very  great  part  of  the  fpongy  chorion  has  cohered 
to  the  uterus.  1 have  perceived  them  on  the  placenta,  if  it 
had  adhered  to  it.  The  blood  detained  here  does  not  abfo- 
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lately  demonftrate  the  continuation  of  veflels  : it  only  (hews, 
that  a certain  ftore  is  prepared,  from  which  the  abforbent 
veflels  of  the  placenta  may  receive  their  nourilliing  matter, 
which  contains  a mixture  of  the  blood  itfelf  tranfmuted 
through  die  increafing  veins,  whofe  reliduum  is  reabforbed 
by  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  and  at  length  mixed  with  the 
blood.  Does  not  the  like  happen  i,n  other  fpongy  parts  ? 

“ 6.  As  to  examples  of  foeiufes  wanting  the  heart,  whofe 
circulation  therefore  fliould  have  depended  upon  the  mother 
alone,  although  I am  not  fo  certain  of  the  truth  of  them,  I 
could  oppofe  as  many  other  obfervations  of  a fimilar  mon« 
ftrous  mechanifm  in  birds.” 

To  refume  our  fubjeft,  the  remaining  part  of  the  ovum,  and 
likewife  the  furface  of  the  placenta,  are  covered  by  an  exter- 
nal villous  and  fleecy  membrane,  (full  of  pores  and  fraall  vef- 
fels,  of  a reticular  fabric,  and  eafily  lacerable,)  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  a thin  cake,  called  the  fpongy  chorion  : (this  is  elegant- 
ly delineated  by  Dr  Hunter).  But  even  this  is  connefted  to 
the  flocculent  furface  of  the  uterus,  which  is  very  like  to  it-' 
felf,  but  fofter,  by  veflels  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  placenta, 
but  manifeflly  inofculated  from  the  chorion'  into  the  veflels 
of  the  uterus. 

Under  the  fpongy  chorion  lies  a continuous,  white,  opaque, 
and  firm  membrane,  and  not  vafcular ; it  does  not  cover  the 
part  of  the  placenta  turned  towards  the  uterus,  but  is  concave, 
and  turned  to  the  foetus.  It ‘coheres  by  a cellular  texture 
both  to  the  fpongy  chorion  and  amnios.  The  moft  Ample 
name  we  can  give  it  is  the  lave  chorion. 

The  innermoft  coat  of  the  foetus,  which  is  called  amnios^  is 
a watery  pellucid  membrane,  very  rarely  fpread  with  any  con- 
fpicuous  velTels,  extremely  fmooth,  and  in  all  parts  alike:  it  is 
extended  under  the  placenta  with  the  former,  and  its  furface 
is  every  way  in  contafl  with  the  waters.  If  there  are  more 
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fcetufes  than  one  in  man  or  beaft,  each  of  them  has  its  pro- 
per amnios. 

The  nourifhment  of  the  fcetus,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  conception,  is  without  doubt  ibnveyed  to  it  through 
the  umbilical  vein.  This  vein,  arifing  from  the  exhaling  veflels 
of  the  uterus,  and  from  the  umbilical  artery  with  which  it  is 
continuous,  makes  the  venous  finufes  under  the  furface'.of  the 
placenta ; when  all  its  branches  are  colle£ted,  it  forms  a large 
trunk  that  is  twilled,  though  not  fo  much  as  its  concomitant 
arteries,  into  chcular  folds;  it  is  fufficiently  long  to  allow 
a free  motion  ; after  being  furrounded  with  cellular  mucus  in- 
cluding alfo  other  velTels,  and  the  whole  being  covered  with  a 
continuation  of  the  amnios,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
umbilical  cord.  The  umbilical  vein,  after  forming  fome  pro- 
tuberances, enters  through  the  navel,  in  an  arch  made  by  a 
parting  of  the  Ikln  and  abdominal  mufcles,  and  goes  to  the 
proper  finus  of  the  liyer,  into  which  the  fmaller  portion  of 
the  blood  that  it  conveys  is  poured  through  the  flender  dudlus 
yenofus  into  the  vena  cava  feated  in  the  pofterior  foffa  of  the 
liver  ; but  the  greater  part  of  .its  blood  goes  through  the  large 
hepatic  branches,  which  conflantly  arife  from  its  fulcus,  and 
remain  even  in  the  adult  ; and  the  blood  goes  thence  to  the 
heart  by  the  continuous  branches  of  the  yena  cava.  The  finus, 
or  left  branch  of  the  vena  portarum  itfclf,  is  a 'part  of  the 
umbilical  vein,  and  its  bi-anches  bring  the  blood  from  the  pla- 
centa to  the  cava,  w'hile  the  right  branch  alone  carries  the 
mefenteric  and  fplenic  blood  through  the  liver. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  ufe  of  the  placenta  ; for  the  foetus 
fends  great  part  of  its  blood  to  the  placenta  by  two  large  wwi- 
bilical  arteries y which  are  continued  in  the  direftion  of  the 
^orta  j and  after  giving  fome  flender  twigs  to  the  femorals, 
with  ftill  fmaller  arteries  to  the  pelvis,  they  afeend  reflefled  in 
the  diredlion  of  the  bladder,  furrounded  with  the  cellular  plate 

qf  the  peritoneum,  and  with  fpme  fibres  fpreading  to  them 
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from  the  bladder  and  urachus;  they  then  proceed  on  the  out« 
fide  of  the  peritomeum  into  the  cord  at  the  navel,  in  which^ 
pafling  alternately  in  a ftraight  and  contorted  courfe,  they  form 
various  twiftings  and  windings,  foniewhat  fliarper  than  thofe 
of  the  vein  which  they  play  round  ; and  at  laft  they  arrive  at 
the  placenta,  whofe  fubftance  is  entirely  made  up  of  their 
branches,  -in  conjunflion  with  thofe  of  their  correfponding- 
veins,  and  a flippery  cellular  fubftance  following  both  veflels  j 
fo  that  the  kernels  themfelves,  that  are  confpicuous  in  the 
placenta,  are  convolutions  of  thofe  veflels.  By  thefe  branches^ 
the  blood  feems  to  pafs  out  through  the  minute  arteries  of  the 
placenta  into  the  v^ins  of  the  maternal  uterus,  that  after  un- 
dergoing the  aftion  of  the  lungs  by  the  mother’s  refpiration, 
it  may  return  again  in  an  improved  ftate  to  the  foetus.  What 
other  reafon  can  be  afligned  for  fuch  large  arteries,  which 
carry  ofi”  above  a third  part  of  the  blood  of  the  foetus  ? 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  aflced.  Whether  the  foetus  is  nourifh- 
ed  by  the  mouth  likewife  ? Whether  it  drinks  the  lymphatic 
liquor  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  amnios,  which  is  coagu- 
lable  unlefs  putrified,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  the  foetus' 
fwims,  and  whofe  origin  is  not  fufiiciently  known  ? Whether 
this  opinion  is  not  in  fome  meafure  confirmed  by  the  open! 
mouth  of  the  foetus,  and  the  analogy  of  chickens,  which  are 
under  a neceflity  of  being  nouriflied  from  the  contents  of  the 
egg  only  ? to  which  add  the  abfence  of  a navel-ftring  in  fome  n 
foetufes  ; the  quantity  of  meconium  filling  the  large  and  part 
of  the  fmall  inteftines  ; the  fimilitude  of  the  liquor  found  in 
the  cavity  of  the  ftomach  to  that  which  fills  the  amnios  ; the 
proportionable  decreafe  of  the  liquor  amnii,  as  the  foetus  en- 
larges ; the  glutinous  threads  which  are  found  continued  from' 
the  amnios  through  the  mouth  and  gula,  into  the  ftomach  of 
the  foetus  ; the  true  feces  found  in  the  ftomach  of  the  fcetus 
of  quadrupeds  ; the  open  mouth  of  the  foetus,  which  we  have 
certainly  obferved  ; the  gaping  of  a chicken  fwimming  in  this‘ 
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liquor,  and  its  attempts  as  it  were  to  drink  it  up?  Again, 

what  are  the  fountains  or  fprings  from  whence  this  lymph  of 

the  amnios  flows  ? whether  it  tranfudes  through  the  invifible 

veffels  of  the  amnios,  or  through  certain  pores  from  the  fuc- 

culent  chorion,  which  is  itfelf  fupplied  from  the  uterus  ? It 

mufl:  be  confefled,  that  thefc  inquiries  labour  under  obfeuri- 

/ 

ties  on  all  fides  ; notwithftanding  which,  fays  Haller,  there 
feems  more  probability  for  them  than  otherwife,  fince  the 
liquor  is  of  a nutritious  kind,  at  leaft  in  the  firft  beginnings 
of  the  foetus,  and  is  derived  from  the  uterus. 

All  the  excremental  feces,  which  are  collefted  in  the  foetus 
during  the  whole  time  of  its  relidence  in  the  womb,  amount 
to  no  great  quantity,  as  they  are  the  remains  of  luch  thin  nu- 
tritious juices,  percolated  through  the  fmalleA  veflels  of  the 
uterus.  Haller  obferved,  that  the  bladder  was  often  almofl: 
empty  in  the  foetus.  A quantity  of  urine  is,  however,  gene- 
rally colle£ted  in  a long  conical  bladder : But  in  the  cavity  of 
the  inteftines,  a large  quantity  of  a dark  green  pulp  is  colleft- 
cd,  which  appears  very  like  a mixture  of  the  bile  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  exhaling  juices. 

It  may  then  be  afked,  Whether  there  is  any  allantois  ? fince 
it  is  certain  that  there  pafles  out  from  the  top  of  the  bladder  a 
du6t  called  the  urachus^  which  is  a tender  canal,  firft  broad, 
covered  by  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  bladder  as  with  a cap- 
fule  *,  and  afterwards,  when  thofe  fibres  have  departed  from 
each  other,  it  is  continued  fmall,  but  hollow,  for  a confiderable 
length  through  the  umbilical  cord,  yet  it  vanifhes  in  the  cord 
itfelf.  Whether  this,  although  it  be  not  yet  evident  in  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  brute  animals, 
which  have  both  an  urachus  and  an  allantois  ? But  as  for  any 
proper  receptacle  continuous  with  the  hollow  urachus,  it  either 
has  not  yet  been  obferved  with  fuificient  certainty,  or  elfe  the 
experiment  has  not  been  often  enough  repeated,  to  render  the 
opinion  general  in  the  human  fpecies  j and  thofe  eminent  ana- 
tomies 
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tomifts  who  have  obferved  a fourth  kind  of  veflel  to  be  conti- 
nued hlong  the  umbilical  rope  into  its  proper  veficle,  will  not 
allow  that  veflel  to  be  called  the  urachus,  and  very  lately  have 
referred  it  to  the  omphalo  mefenteric  genus.  Wrifberg  has 
fecn  two  foetules  with  a fitnilar  filament.  He  injedled  a third 
with  wax,  and  that  filament  which  might  impofe  upon  us  for 
the  urachus  was  likewife  filled.  In  man  only  a final  1 quantity 
of  urine  is  fecreted  ; but  it  perhaps  may  be  no  improbable  con- 
jefture,  that  fome  portion  of  the  urine  is  conveyed  to  a certain 
length  into  the  funiculus  umbilicalis,  and  is  there  transfufed 
into  the  fpongy  cellular  fabric  which  furrounds  it ; this  circum- 
ftance  may  ferve  as  a reafon  why  man  has  a longer  umbilical 
cord  than  brutes,  and  no  allantois. 

The  foetus  continues  to  advance  in  growth  ; the  limbs  gra- 
dually fprout  from  the  trunk,  under  the  form  of  tubercles ; 
and  the  other  outworks  of  the  human  fabric  are  by  degrees 
beautifully  finilhed,  and  added  to  the  reft.  The  manner  in 
which  all  this  is  performed  anatomifts  have  not  hitherto  fuffi- 
ciently  deferibed.  At  prefent  I fhall  not  enter  fully  on  the 
fubjeff  ; yet  it  feems  neceflary  to  fubmit  the  following  com- 
pendium to  the  reader’s  confideration. 

The  embryo  which  we  firft  obferved  in  the  uterus  of  the 
mother  was  a gelatinous  matter,  having  fcarccly  any  properly 
defined  fliape,  and  of  which  one  part  could  not  befliftinguifti- 
cd  from  another.  There  was,  however,  in  that  gluten  a heart, 
which  was  the  caufe  of  life  and  motion  ; there  were  velTcls 
which  generated  the  humour  of  the  amnios  ; there  were  there- 
fore velTels  oftheumbilicus  and  yolk,  the  little  trunks  of  which, 
being  received  from  the  foetus,  are  at  that  time  very  large. 
There  was  a head  and  fpinal  column,  bearing  a larger  propor- 
tion to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  than  they  do  afterwards. 
There  were  likewife,  without  doubt,  all  the  reft  of  the  vifee- 
ra,  but,  being  pellucid  and  of  a mucous  nature,  they  were 
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not  fo  apparent  as  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been 
more  opaque  and  folid. 

But  in  the  whole  foetus,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  water  is 
mixed  together  with  a very  little  earth,  as  the  cellular  tex- 
ture furrounds  it  in  a ftate  between  fluid  and  folid,  having 
large  drops  of  water  interpofed  between  the  particles  of  the 
folid  parts. 

To  this  the  vivifying  gluten  or  white  of  the  egg,  which  is 
of  the  nature  of  lymph,  there  is  added  in  birds  a yolk,  which 
is  of  an  oily  nature  : in  man  fomething  of  a milky  nature,  not 
altogether  unlike  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  added  to  the  coagu- 
lable  lymph.  That  the  blood  is  perfected  from  the  fat  by  the 
proper  powers  of  the  foetus,  we  are  perfuaded  from  the  ex- 
' ample  of  birds.  From  it  are  infenfibly  prepared  all  the  other 
humours  ; but  all  of  them  at  firfl:  mild,  glutinous,  void  of 
" tafte,  colour,  and  fmell.  It  is  long  before  they  acquire  their 
peculiar  nature  and  properties,  and  fome  of  them  arc  not 
produced  till  many  years  after  birth,  for  inftance  the  femen. 

The  firm  parts,  even  in  a grown  perfon,  make  much  the 
fmalleft  portion  even  of  the  harder  parts  of  the  human  body  j 
in  the  foetus  they  differ  from  the  fluids,  by  a fomewhat  great- 
er degree  of  cohefion  •,  as  yet,  however,  they  are  like'a  glu- 
ten, at  firfl:  fluid,  and  afterwards  more  confiftent.  In  thefc 
the  fibres  which  we  could  not  diflinguifli  in  the  primeval  em- 
bryo are  by  degrees  produced  ; the  gluten,  as  it  would  feem, 
being  flraken  between  the  neighbouring  veflcls,  part  ofl  the 
water  expreffed,  and  the  terreftrial  parts  attratfling  one  ano- 
ther. Thefe  fibres  varioufly  embrace  one  another,  and  form 
a cellular  texture,  as  is  the  cafe  in  certain  difeafes,  and  inter- 
cept little  fpaces,  in  which  there  is  a kind  of  humour.  From 
this  cellular  fubftance  the  membranes  and  veflels,  and  almofl: 
the  whole  body  are  formed. 

The  veflels  are  theoldefl  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  prepared 
in  the  firfl  delineation  of  the  embryo.  What  firfl  appears  in 
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an  egg  during  the  time  of  incubation,  having  any  diftinft  form, 
are  venous  circles : and  thefe  veins  produce  the  arteries,  by 
which  they  both  receive  their  juice,  and  the  motion  of  that 
juice.  They  are  not  generated  mechanically  from  an  obftacle, 
againft  which  the  arterial  blood  ftrikes.  At  firft  the  trunks  of 
the  veins  are  confpicuous,  afterwards  the  branches  which  con- 
vey the  humours  to  the  trunks.  If  they  were  produced  from 
the  arteries  refledfed,  the  branches  would  firft  be  feen,  and  the 
trunks  would  be  formed  laft.  Neither  could  the  arterial  blood, 
driven  back  by  an  obftacle,  form  thofe  moft  beautiful  circles, 
and  bring  back  the  velTels  into  the  heart.  It  would  rather  flow 
irregularly  through  the  cellular  texture.  And  the  primeval 
heart  would  foon  lofe  its  life,  unlefs  as  much  of  the  humours 
returned  to  the  heart  as  was  fufiicient  to  keep  up  its  pulfations. 

There  are,  therefore,  in  the  primeval  foetus,  fuch  as  we  firft 
obferve  it,  fome  parts  more  perfedl  and  confpicuous ; others 
involved,  invifible,  and  very  fmall.  The  heart  is  the  moft  per- 
fedl i it  is  the  only  moveable  and  irritable  part ; although  it  is 
in  many  refpedls  different  from  what  it  is  in  an  adult  perfon. 
The  brain  is  large  and  fluid  ; the  veflels  firft  appear  formed 
near  the  heart,  and  are  vifible  in  the  back.  The  vifcera,  muf- 
cles,  nerves,  and  limbs,  are  not  yet  to  be  feen;  nor  the  bones, 
whofe  firft  appearance  is  a mucus,  nor  the  vefTels  of  the  reft 
of  the  body.  The  other  vifible  portion  of  the  foetus  is  the  ab- 
domen, of  which  the  umbilical  capfule  is  an  immenfe  hernia. 

To  this  embryo  is  fuperadded  motion,  in  man  almoft  of  the 
heart  alone ; as  alfo  in  birds,  whofe  formation  does  not  take 
place  without  heat  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  human  body  : 
yet,  without  the  heart,  heat  deftroys,  inftead  of  forming  the 
foetus.  In  the  beginning  the  proportion  of  the  heart  to  the 
reft  of  the  body  is  the  greateft  ; and  is  ever  after  continually 
growing  lefs.  Its  pulfations  are  alfo  at  this  time  the  moft  fre- 
^uent,  and  are  very  powerful  for  impelling  the  humours,  and  ' 
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diftending  and  producing  the  veflels  of  the  foft  and  tender  foe- 
tus. , 

The  vlfcidity  of  the  vital  humours  which  collect  the  earthy 
elements  is  oppoftd  to  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  by  that 
means  the  formation  of  the  foetus  is  affifted.  For  there  is  in 
the  embryo  both  an  impelling  force,  which  increafes  the  parts 
longitudinally  ; and  a refifting  force,  which  moderates  the 
increafe,  and  increafes  the  lateral  preflu  re,  and  thus  the  dif- 
tention.  By  the  force  of  the  heart,  the  artery,  ♦ with  all  its 
furrounding  cellular  texture,  is  lengthened } its  folds  are 
ftretched,  and  the  artery  itfelf  is  dilated.  The  blood  by  its 
lateral  prcfllire  makes  an  effort  againft  the  almoft  blind  bran- 
ches of  the  arteries,  fills  and  evolves  them,  and  fets  them  off" 
at  more  obtufe  angles  : thus  are  produced  fpaces  which  make 
very  little  refiftance,  in  which  the  gluten  ^is  depofited.  In 
the  very  fubftance  of  the  artery  itfelf,  while  it  is  every  where 
dilated,  between  its  inconceivably  fmall  Iblid  threads,  are  pre-* 
pared  little  reticulated  fpaces  like  a ftretched-out  net,  which 
are  equally  fit  for  receiving  humours.  The  largeft  of  thefe 
are  framed  round  the  heart  and  in  the  head,  whither  The 
impulfe  of  the  heart  drives  the  humours  in  a ftraight  direc- 
tion ; and  in  the  placenta : the  lefl'er  ones  are  in  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  body,  whence  the  umbilical  arteries  iubtraft  the 
greateft  part  of  the  blood. 

The  foetus  increafes  very  quickly,  as  is  moft  evident  in  the 
example  of  a chicken,  whofe  length  the  twenty-fecond  day  is 
to  its  length  the  firft  day  at  leaff  as  1,000,000  to  i ; and  the 
whole  increafe  of  bulk  in  the  bird  during  the  remainder  of  its 
life  does  not  exceed  the  fifth  part  of  the  increafe  of  the  egg 
the  firft  day.  For  the  foetus  has  a larger  and  more  irritable 
heart,  veflels  larger  in  proportion,  andlikewife  more  numerous 
and  relaxed,  and  the  folid  parts  are  mucous  and  diftcnfible. 

* Artery  is  here  ufed  to  exprefj  the  whole  of  the  arterial  fyftem.  [ 
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The  breaft  is  later  of  eoming  to  perfeftion,  being  furrouhded 
with  membranes  To  fine  that  they  cannot  be  feen. 

The  embryo  not  only  increafes  in  bulk,  but  is  fb  remarkably 
altered  in  fliape,  as  to  be  brought  forth  totally  unlike  the  ap- 
pearance it  had  at  firft.  It  is  probable,  that  the  limbs  are  pro- 
duced from  the  elongated  arteries ; that  they  are  laterally  knit 
together  by  a certain  gluten  ; that  they  are  feparately  evolved  ; 
that  at  firft  they  fprout  out  very  Ihort,  but  afterwards  increafe 
by  infenfible  degrees,  and  appear  divided  into  diftinft  articula- 
tions; as  the  wings  of  a butterfly  are  formed  from  vafcular 
net-work.  Thus  likewife  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  is 
expanded  by  the  blood  coming  to  it  in  greater  quantity  ; and, 
being  incrcafed  by  degrees,  equals  the  left. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cellular  texture,  from  its  glptinous 
aqueous  nature,  by  earthy  particles  being  continually  brought 
to  it,  becoming  infenfibly  harder,  by  a gentle  attraftion  con- 
tradts  its  parts,  which  were  before  ftraight,  into  various  flex- 
ures ; and  ties  the  auricles  to  the  heart,  from  which  they  were 
as  yet  at  a diftance.  So  the  mufcles  draw  out  procefles  from 
the  bones  by  their  continual  pulling,  and  open  fmall  cavities 
into  large*  cells  : the  fame  likewife  incurvate  the  bones,  an4 
give  them  different  lhapes. 

PrelTure  can  do  a great  deal:  to  it  we  muft  attribute  the  de- 
feent  of  the  tefticles  into  the  ferotum,  after  the  irritable  force 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles  has  taken  place:  to  this  alfb  we  muft 
aferibe  the  repulfion  of  the  heart  into  the  breaft,  when  the  in- 
teguments of  the  breaft  are  larger  ; to  it  we  are  to  aferibe  the 
length  of  the  breaft  and  the  fhortnefs  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
fmaller  fize  of  the  vifeera  of  the  latter ; becaufe  the  air  re- 
ceived into  the  lungs  dilates  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  But 
even  the  bones  are  varioufly  hollowed  out  by  the  preflure  of 
the  mufcles,  blood-velTels,  and  even  of  the  very  foft  brain  it- 
felf ; and  by  the  fame  means  flefli  is  changed  into  a tendinous 
fiibftance. 
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The  power  of  derivation  brings  the  blood  into  the  pelvis  and 
lower  extremities  from  the  doled  umbilical  arteries  : this 
fame  power,  when  tho  foramen  ovale  is  contraded  by  the  auri- 
cles being  drawn  towards  the  heart,  evolves  th^  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart:  w'hen  the  velTels  of  the  yolk  have  taken  up  the 
whole  length  of  the  egg,  and  can  receive  no  farther  elongation, 
it  dilates  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the  chick,  and  produces  a 
new  membrane  with  incredible  celerity.  On  the  other  hand, 
but  ftill  by  the  fame  power,  after  the  blood  has  got  an  eafy  paf- 
fage  through  fome  veflels  of  any  part,  the  other  parts  which  do 
not  afford  a like  eafy  palEtge  increafe  the  lefs.  Thus  the  head 
grows  lefs  after  the  Ipwer  limbs  have  begun  to  increafe  in  bulk. 

A membrane  may  be  formed  from  a humour  when  its  thin- 
ned: part  is  exhaled,  as  we  have  an  example  in  the  epidermis: 
from  the  fame  humour  may  be  formed  a cartilage,  as  happens 
in  the  bones,  or  even  a bone  itfelf,  or  fo'methi'ng  of  a ftony  na- 
ture, which  is  very  frequent  in  the  teft ides  of  aquatic  animals. 
The  bones  at  fird;  are  foft,  and  of  a mucous  nature;  then  they 
become  of  the  confiftence  of  a jelly;  this  afterwards  becomes 
a cartilage ; without  any  change  made  on  the  parts,  as  far  a‘s 
can  be  obferved.  , 

A cartilage,  however,  is  not  afterwards  invifibly  changed 
into  a bone.  That  never  happens,  unlefs  lines  and  furrows 
have  fil'd;  run  along  the  cartilage:  nay,  unlefs  the  red  blood 
has  made  a palTage  for  itfdf  through  the  veflels  of  the  bones? 
and  unlefs  thele  velfds  maniftflly  come  from,  the  nutritious 
trunks  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  bone,  and  dr  ike  as  it  were 
in  right  lines  on  the  cai  tilaginous  extremity  of  the  body  of  the 
bone,  removing  the  extremity  of  the  bone  farther  and  farther 
from  the  middle  of  it.  Round  thefe  vefTels  is  formed  a cellu- 
lar texture  and  laminae,  which  the  vefTels  themfelves  feem  to 
prefs  towards  the  medullary  tube.  Ladly,  in  the  epipbylis, 
which  both  remains  much  longer  cartilaginous,  and  denies  en- 
trance to  the  blood,  the  red  veflels,  as  well  as  the  others  which 
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come  from  the  exterior  veffels  of  the  limbs,  penetrate  through 
the  cruft  that  covers  the  extremity.  Thus  alfo  in  the  epiphy- 
fis  a red  nucleus  of  a vafcular  texture  is  produced,  which,  be- 
ing gradually  increafed  by  veflels  fent  out  from  its  furface, 
changes  the  reft  of  the  cartilage  into  a bony  nature. 

In  thefe  long  bones  it  feems  evident,  that  the  increafe  is 
owing  to  the  arteries  elongated  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  and 
gradually  extended  to  the  extremities  of  the  bones ; and  that 
the  hardnefs  is  owing  to  grofs  particles,  at  laft  dcpoGted  in  the 
cartilage  when  its  veflels  admit  the  red  blood.  We  know  by 
experience  that  even  a bony  callus  never  becomes  found  till 
the  newly  formed  red  veflels  have  penetrated  its  fubftance. 

The  flat  bones  originate  from  fomething  of  a membranace- 
ous nature.  Over  this  the  fibres  fpread  themfelves,  at  firft  ia 
a loofe  net -work;  but  afterwards  they  become  more  denfe, 
having  the  membrane  for  their  bafis;  the  pores  and  clefts  be- 
tween thefe  fibres  being  gradually  contrafled  and  filled  with 
a bony  juice,  at  laft  perfetfl:  the  nature  of  the  bones;  but  at 
the  fame  time,  in  thefe  flat  bones,  red  veflels  are  interfperfed 
among  the  fibres. 

That  a heavy  bony  juice,  confifting  of  grofler  particles,  is 
depofited  between  the  primeval  fibres,  is  proved  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  growing  callus,  which  exfudes  in  fmall  drops,, 
not  from  the  periofteum,  but  from  the  inmoft  lubftance  of 
the  bone,  and  is  hardened  by  degrees.  But  ev’en  a chymical 
analj fis  extracts  that  gluten  from  the  bones;  and  in  an  anchv- 
lofis  it  appears  poured  round  the  joint  in  a fluid,  and  mani- 
feftly  fills  up  the  chinks  of  the  bones  and  intervals  of  the  fu- 
tures. It  contains  grofs  earthy  particles,  which  have  beeri 
difeovered  by  various  experiments ; and  the  juice  of  madder 
which  adheres  to  it,  manifeftly  diftinguifties  it  by  its  colour. 

The  periofteum  covers  the  bones,  as  a membrane  does  any 
of  the  vifeera;  and  the  cellular  produftions  from  it  follow  the 
mterior  vefiTcls  of  the  bones:  bur,  in  the  periofteum,  there  are 
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neither  ftraight  fibres,  nor  an  appearance  of  alveoli  or  laminae, 
nor  red  veffels,  while  the  bone  grows  hard  in  the  egg ; nor 
does  the  periofteum  at  all  adhere  to  the  hone,  except  in  the 
epiphyfis,  when  that  has  afliimed  a bony  nature  in  the  middle; 
and  it  is  thinneft,  but  every  where  complete,  when  the  bone 
is  in  a cartilaginous  ftate.  In  the  flat  bones  it  every  where 
affords  a bafis  for  the  bony  fibres. 

The  head  of  the  foetus  is  large,  every  where  membranace- 
ous, in  a few  places  cartilaginous  on  firft  days  of  geftation, 
with  a mouth  deeply  cut,  and  with  very  long  jaws.  In  the  foe- 
tus come  to  maturity,  there  are  alfo  rudiments  of  the  teeth, 
which  have  a great  deal  of  membrane  as  an  appendage : the 
brain,  at  firft  fluid,  and  always  foft,  is  itfelf  very  large,  with 
large  tierves : the  eyes  are  big,  and  the  pupil  fliut  by  a mem- 
brane: the  breaft  is  very  fhort,  but  capable  of  extenfion,  on  ac- 
count of  a great  quantity  of  cartilage:  the  abdomen  is  large, 
furrounded  with  membranes,  and  contains  a very  large  liver : 
the  bile  is  infipid  and  mucous the  inteftincs  are  irritable, 
and  full  of  foft,  green  excrement.  When  the  foetus  has  at 
laft  arrived  at  its  ftate  of  maturity,  the  kidneys  ai'e  divided  in- 
to lobes,  are  large,  and  have  very  big  capfules : the  pelvis  is 
very  fmall,  fo  that  the  bladder,  ovaries,  and  tubes,  projeft  from 
it:  the  genital  fyftem  is  denfe,  not  yet  evolved,  nor  preparing 
ks  juices  : all  the  glands  are  large,  particularly  the  conglobate 
ones,  and  full  of  a ferous  juice  : the  fldn  is  at  firft  pellucid, 
.then  gelatinous,  and  at  laft  covered  with  a foft  cuticle  and  fe- 
baceous  ointment : the  fat  is  firft  gelatinous,  and  then  gru- 
mous : the  tendons  foft,  fucculent,  and  not  yet  fl>ining. 

Tl;erd  is  a great  difference  between  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  foetus  and  in  the. adult:  that  this  may  be  under- 
ftood,  it  is  neceffary  to  defcribe  the  organs  by  which  it  is  per- 
formed. The  firft  is  the  thymus^  a foft  loofe  gland,  confiding- 
of  very  many  lobes,  coUeded  into  two  large  upper  horns,  and- 

two  inferior  fhorter'ones,  wHich  arc  however  joined  together 
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by  a great  deal  of  long  and  lax  cellular  texture : this  gland  is 
large  in  the  foetus,  and  occupies  a great  part  of  the  breafl: ; it 
is  fcated  in  the  cavity  of  the  mediaftinum,  and  part  of  the 
neck : and  is  wholly  filled  in  its  very  inmofl:  ftruflure  with  a 
white  ferous  liquor,  which,  cannot  be  difeovered  without  - 
wounding  it.  This  gland  in  an  adult,  being  continually  Icf- 
fened  by  the  increafe  of  the  lungs,  and  by  the  aorta  now  be- 
come larger,  gradually  difappears.  What  is  the  ufe  of  this 
gland,  or  of  its  liquids,  we  are  altogether  ignorant ; but  even 
all  the  other  glands,  efpecially  the  conglobate  ones,  are  lar- 
ger in  the  foetus  than  the  ^dult,  as  we  have  already  obferved. 

The  cavity  of  the  bread:,  as  was  faid,  is  fhort  in  the  foetus,  , 
and  greatly  comprelTcd  by  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  liver  *,  the 
lungs  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  heart,  and  fo  folid  as  to 
fink  in  water,  if  they  are  every  way  excluded  from  taking  the 
atmofphere  into  their  fpongy  fubftance,  in  making  the  experi- 
ment. Since  therefore  the  like  quantity  of  blood  which  pafles 
the  lungs  by  refpiration  in  adults,  cannot  be  tranfmitted  thro’ 
the  ina£live  lungs  of  the  foetus,  who  has  no  refpiration,  there 
are  other  ways  prepared  in  the  foetus,  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  blood  can  pafs  dire£Uy  into  the  aorta,  from  the 
lower  cava  and  umbilical  vein,  without  entering  the  lungs. 

In  the  primeval  foetus  there  is  no  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart ; and  therefore  there  is  fo  large  an  opening  of  the  right 
auricle  into  the  left,  that  all  the  blood  which  comes  by  the 

V 

vena  cava  Immediately  pafles  into  the  aorta,  a very  fmall  quan- 
tity only  excepted,  which  goes  to  the  inconfiderable  and  in- 
confpicuous  lungs.  Afterwards  in  the  ftetus,  now  grown  big- 
ger, the  lungs  are  indeed  larger,  and  the  palTage  from  the 
part  of  the  auricle  into  the  left  one  is  narrower,  fince  the  au- 
ricular canal  is  now  taken  into  the  heart,  and  the  auricles 
themfclves  are  become  much  fliorter.  But  yet  the  feptum 
joining  the  right  and  left  auricle,  is  perforated  with  a broad 
oval  foramen  j through  which  the  blood  coming  from  the  ab- 
domen. 
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domen,  and  a little  directed  or  repelled  by  the  valvular  fides 
of  the  right  auricle,  flows  in  a full  flream  into  the  cavity  of 
the  left  auricle.  The  membrane  of  each  finus  gradually  flants 
upwards  and  backward,  and  fixes  itfelf  to  the  pulmonary 
finus  above  the  foramen  ovale  on  each  fide,  by  feveral  row» 
of  fibres  that  are  palmated  below,  fo  as  to.clofe  at  firft  a fmall 
and  then  a greater  part  of  this  foramen, »in  fuch  a manner 
that  only  a tranfverfe  oval  oblique  paflage  remains,  by  which 
a communication  is  open  between  the  round  margin  of  the 
foramen  ovale  and  the  valve.  This  palTige,  in  a mature  foe- 
tus, is  nearly  equal  to  the  15th  part  of  the  vena  cava. 

That  the  blood  takes  this  courfe  in  the  foetus,  and  that  it 
does  not,  on  the  contrary,  flow  from  the  left  finus  into  the 
right,  is  evident  from  every  circumftance.  For  the  column  of 
blood  in  the  right  finus  is  greater  than  any  other,  as  it  confifts 
of  the  whole  flow  from  every  part  of  the  body : again,  the 
left  auricle  muft  have  fo  much  lefs  blood  than  the  right,  in 
proportion  to  the  part  which  palTes  through  the  duflus  arte- 
riofus;  hence  another  caufe  why  the  contents  of  the  left  are 
lefs  than  thofe  of  the  right  -auricle.  Moreover,  the  valve  of 
the  ovale  foramen,  in  a mature  foetus,  is  fo  large,  and  placed 
fo  much  to  the  left  of  the  mufcular  arch  or  ifthmus,  that  when 
it  is  impelled  by  the  blood  from  the  left  fide,  the  valve,  like 
a palate  or  fliutter,  clofes  up  the  foramen  ; but  being  impel- 
led from  the  right  fide,  it  yields  fo  as  eafily  to  tranfmit  either 
blood  or  air ; it  flmts  fo  clofe  as  to  retain  even  air  blown  from 
the  right,  nor  fufiering  it  to  return,  if  blown  from  the  left. 

Moreover,  there  is  but  a fmall  portion  of  the  fame  blood# 
which  firfl  entered  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
that  takes  its  courfe  through  the  lungs  : for  the  pulmonary 
artery,  being  in  the  foetus  much  larger  than  the  aorta,  is  di- 
redlly  continued  into  the  du£lus  arteriofus  ; which  is  larger 
than  the  capacity  of  both  the  pulmonary  branches  together, 
and  greatly  larger  than  the  opening  of  the  foramen  ovale. 
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This  duftu's  arteriofus  centers  that  part  of  the  aorta  which 

comes  firft  in  contaft  with  the  fpine,  under  its  left  fubclaviaa 

branch ; by  which  means  it  transfers  more  than  half  the  blood 

to  the  defcending  aorta,  which  muft  otherwife  have  palled 

through  the  left  auricle  and  ventncle  into  the  afcending 

branches  of  the  aorta ; and  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  aorta 

in  the  foetus  is  fo  fmall  at  its  coming  out  from  the  heart.  By 

this  mechanifm  an  overcharge  of  blood  is  turned  off 'from 

the  lungs,  and  direfled  in  a ftraight  courfe  to  the  umbilical 

arteries,  and  the  powers  of  both  fides  of  the  heart  are  united 

/ 

in  propelling  the  blood. 

Thofe  who  have  afferted  that, the  foetus  refpires  in  the  ute- 
rus have  made  very  few  experiments : they  have  not  even  at- 
tended to  the  fa£t,  that  the  foetus  in  utero  fwims  in  a body  of 
water;  and  that  the  lungs  of  a foetus  immerfed  in  water  al- 
ways fink : nor  have  they  given  due  confideration  to  the  evi- 
I dent  Ihortnefs  of  the  breaft,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  lungs. 
Whether  it  can  take  in^air  through  the  vagina  of  the  mother 
■ b very  difficult  to  be  determined  : but  we  fufpefl  it  to  be  pofi- 
I fible  in  a certain  fituation,  that  a well  grown  foetus,  which  is 
. not  too  much  compreffed,  may  fometimes  draw  in  air,  while 
i it  is  in  the  birth. 

As  the  foetus  growls  larger,  fo  the  uterus  increafes  propor- 
I tionally.  The  ferpentine  arteries  are  extended  by  the  impelled 
I blood,  and  ftretched  into  a more  direfl  courfe;  the  veins, 
1 having  their  trunks  compreffed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  ute- 
1 rus,  and  being  unable  to  return  the  blood,  fwell  out  into  im- 
I menle  finufes ; and  laftly,  fome  o£,the  menftrual  blood  is  re- 
t tained  in  the  uterus,  and  not  yet  fpent  on  the  foetus.  Thefe 
j(  changes  are  the  caufe  why  the  thicknefs  of  the  womb  continues 
the  fame ; becaufe.the  greater  quantity  of  the  blood  and  the 
I dilatation  of  the  arteries  and  veins  make  up  for  the  extenua- 
j tion  of  its  folid  parts.  The  fundus,  or  upper  part  of  the  womb, 
increafes  beyond  the  reft ; fo  that  the  tubes  feem  to  be  fituated 
^ below 
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below  the  middle  of  the  uterus,  which  now  by  degrees  goes 
out  of  the  pelvis,  even  as  high  as  the  colon  and  ftomach,  fo  as 
to  compafs  all  the  abdominal  vifcera,  more  efpecially  the  blad- 
der and  rcftum.  The  os  uteri  in  the  firft  months  of  geftation 
is  drawn  upwards  with  the  uterus  itfelf,  and  recedes  from  the 
entrance  of  the-vagina  : after  the  third  month,  according  to 
Haller,  but  not  till  the  bieginning  of  the  fixth'month,  according 
to  Wrifberg,  it  again  defcends,  and  ftretches  into  the  vagina. 
Becoming  again  perpetually  fliorter,  it  projefts  only  a little 
into  the  vagina  : it  is,  however,  conftantly  tender ; and,  from 
that  cartilaginous  hardnefs  which  is  obferved  in  the  virgin 
womb,  is  relaxed  into  a mucous  foftnefs.  It  is  never  perfedt- 
ly  cloied,  but  only  flopped  up  and  defended  from  the  air  by 
the  thick  mucus  front  the  finufes,  and  perhaps  alfo  by  that 
from  the  veficlus.  which  are  feated  in  the  cervix  uteri.  More- 
over, the  cervix  or  neck  of  the  womb  itfelf,  which  has  long 
remained  unchanged,  becomes  much  fhorter  during  the  lafl: 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  at  length  forms  a broad  fiat  open- 
ing, which,  toward  the  time  of  parturition,  grows  continually 
wider.  As  thefe  matters  advance,  the  foetus,  which  in  the 
firft  months  had  no  certain  fituation,  being  now  grown  to  a 
confiderable  bulk,  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  time  of  gefta- 
tion, folded  together  into  a globe,  fo  that  the  head  lies  be- 
twixt the  knees ; and  this  being  the  heavier  part,  fubfides  by  de- 
grees more  and  more  into  the  pelvis  towards  the  cervix  uteri. 

The  various  complaints  in  the  uterus  are  now  increafed  to 
the  higheft  degree.  Being  diftended  by  ,the  great  quantity  of 
blood  retained  in  it,  all  its  nerves  are  highly  irritable.  No- 
thing is  more  painful  than  a violent  tenfion,  unlefs  it  is  done 
very  gradually.  From  the  head  of  the  foetus  finking  down 
into  the  pelvis,  the  reftum,  bladder,  and  that  part  of  the  ute- 
rus next  the  neck,  and  which  is  the  moft  fenfible,  are  prefled, 
and  become  painful : the  foetus,  having  received  its  full  in- 
cfcale  of  bulk,  diftends  the  uterus  every  way ; and  that  with 

the 
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the  greater  uneaGnefs,  becaufe,  the  water?  being  now  leflened^ 
the  limbs  which  are  fully  formed,  and  the  head,  prefs  much 
more  vehemently  on  the  uterits.  It  Is  "thought  alfo  that  the 
placenta  itfelf,  now  very  large,  hurts  the  internal  and  naked 
furface  of  the  uterus.  Prom  thefe  caufes  arife,  at  firft,  flight 
endeavours  of  the  uterus  to  free  itfelf;  an'd  at  laft,  when  thefe 
caufcs  are  increafed  to  their  tatmoft  height,  an  uneafy  fenfation 
is  occafloned  by  the  impacted  head  of  the  foetus,  fimilar  to  that 
which  arifes  from  a colleftion  of  feces  in  the  redtum ; and^ 
fi-'om  the  pain  which  fhe  fuflers,  the  mother  is  conftrained  to 
attempt  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  time  of  delivery  comes 
on  after  the  expiration  of  nine  folar  months,  and  is  kept  pretty 
cxaflly  in  every  fpecies  of  animals,  although  by  fome  caufes  it 
may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  for  a few  weeks : thefe  caufes.i 
whofe  power,  however,  we  muft  not  extend  too  far,  are  very 
various  and  undetermined. 

The  tenefmus  increafing  till  it  becomes  intolerable,  the 
mother  ufes  all  her  efforts,  by  very  deep  infpirations,  to 
prefs  the  abdominal  vifcera  down  on  the  uterus  ; and  at  the 
fame  tiriie  the  womb  itfelf,  by  its  contraflile  vital  force,  con- 
ftringes  itfelf  fo  powerfully  about  the  foetus,  as  fometimes  to 
'exclude  it,  without  further  attempts  from  the  mother.  Thet 
difficulties  of  the  birth,  however,  are  evidently  overcome 
principally  by  the  efforts  of  the  mother,  while  the  mouth  of 
the  uterus,  now  very  foft,  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  diftended  by  the 
head  of  the  foetus.  The  amnios,  filled  with  the  water,  iS 
firft  protruded  vertically,  before  the  head  of  the  foetus,  fo  as  to’ 
dilate  the  os  internum  uteri;  in  which,  the  membranes  being 
by  degrees  extenuated  and  dilated,  eafily  bfeak,  and  pour  out 
their  waters,  which  lubricate  the  paffages,  and  relax  all  the 
parts  of  the  vagina.  The  naked  head  of  the  foetus  now  pre- 
fents  naturally  with  the  face  to  the  os  facrura,  dire.n:ed  thaf 
way  by  its  weight : and,  being  urged  forward  like  a wedge  ot* 
cone,  it  further  dilates  the  os  uteri ; till  at  length  by  the  more 
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powerful  efForts  of  the  mother,  which  often  loofen  the  bones 
of  the  pubes  in  young  women,  the  head  is  thruft  out  through 
the  dilatable  vagina,  with  confiderable  pain  to  the  mother, 
and  an  univerfal  tremor  of  body ; and  if  none  of  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  happen  to  prefs  unequally,  the  infant  eafily  ad- 
vances, and  is  delivered  into  the  world.  This  operation  is 
attended  with  difficulty  even  in  quadrupeds ; but  in  the  hu- 
man race,  whofe  foetus  ha?  a very  large  head  in  proportion  to 
its  body,  it  is  very  dangerous. 

It  is  natural  for  women  to  have  but  one  child  at  a birth; 
which  law  they  have  in  common  with  all  the  larger  animals, 
except  the  carnivorous  kind.  Frequently,  however,  they  have 
two,  more  rarely  three,  and  fcarcely  ever  fiVe.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  a fecond  foetus  may  be  conceived 
while  the  firft  remains  in  the  uterus;  for  women  have  fre- 
quently borne  children,  when  a hard  and  offified  foetus  had 
been  for  a long  time  retained  in  their  uterus. 

The  placenta  of  the  foetus,  conneiffed  with  the  fundus  ute- 
teri,  is,  in  the  next  place,  feparated  from  the  womb,  without 
much  difficulty  in  a mature  birth,  partly  by  the  weaker  throes 
of  the  mother,  and  partly  by  the  affidance  of  the  deliverer. 
The  fleecy  or  vilous  furfacc  of  the  placenta  being  withdrawn 
from  that  of  the  womb,  a confiderable  flow  of  blood  imme- 
diately follows,  and  the  fecundines  are  expelled.  The  umbi- 
lical cord  of  the  foetus  is  next  tied,  before  it  is  cut  ofl*;  for 
it  cannot  be  left  open  without  danger  of  a fatal  hemprrhagy. 
The  umbilical  vein  is  deprived  of  all  the  fupplies  of  blood 
which  it  ufed  to  receive,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  infuperablc 
obftacle  is  oppofed  to  the  blood,  conveyed  by  the  arteries  of 
the  fame  name. 

The  uterus,  which  hitherto  had  been  diftended  beyond  due 
bounds,  now  contrafls  itfelf  by  the  elaftic  power  of  its  fibres, 
fo  fuddenly  and  powerfully,  as  often  to  catch  and  embarrafs 
the  hand  of  the  deliverer,  and  frequently  retain  the  placenta, 
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if  it  be  not  foon  loofened  and  withdrawn.  By  this  contrac- 
tion of  the  womb,  the  bleeding  veflels  are  comprefTed,  no  lefs 
than  by  the  contraftion  of  their  own  coats ; whence  the  large 
quantity  of  blood  that  was  collefted  in  the  uterine  fublUnce 
abundantly  flows  out  under  the  denomination  of  the  lochia; 
at  firft  pure,  but  afterwards,  as  the  openings  of  the  veflels 
contradl:  themfelves,  the  difcharged  fluid  is  yellow,  and  be- 
comes at  lafl  whitifti.  The  ample  wound  of  the  uterus  is 
healed,  and  the  uterus  foon  Ihiinks  up  to  a bulk  not  much 
exceeding  that  of  a virgin. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  birth,  when  the  lochial  dif- 
charge  has  almoft  fpent  itfelf,  the  breajis  begin  to  fwell  confl-. 
derably ; and  their  dudls,  which  in  the  time  of  geftation  often 
diftil  a little  thinferum,  become  now  very  turgid  with  a liquor, 
which  is  at  firft  thin  or  like  whey,  but  is  foon  after  followed  by 
the  thicker  chyle  itfelf.  Milk  very  much  refembles  chyle, 
but  human  milk  lefs  than  that  of  other  animals.  It  is  white, 
thickilh,  fweet,  a»d  replete  with  a very  fapid  eflfential  fait ; 
it  grows  four  fpontaneoufly,  but  is  tempered  by  the  oil  and 
lymph  added  to  it.  It  has  alfo  a volatile  and  fomewhat  odo* 
rous  vapour,  a good  deal  of  fat  or  oily  parts,  a larger  portion 
of  a white  craflamentum  or  cheefy  curd,  and  Hill  more  of  a 
diluting  water ; and  again,  in  the  craflamentum,  are  contained 
parts  of  a more  earthy,  alkakfcent,  or  animal  nature.  But 
when  the  chyle  is  once  changed  into  ferum,  by  falling  a con- 
fiderable  time,  the  milk  becomes  fait  to  the  tafte^  alkalefcent, 
and  difpleafing  to  the  infant.  The  milk  frequently  retains  the 
nature  of  the  aliments  and  medicines  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
as  chyle  does.  The  caufe  of  this  increafed  fecretion  in  the 
breafts,  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  revullion,  in  confequence  of 
the  plentiful  uterine  fecretion,  by  which  the  feetus  was  now* 
riflied,  being  fupprefled  ; in  the  fame  manner  as  a diarrhoea  is 
fupprefled  by  increafing  the  perlpiration.  For  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  true  milk  will  fometiines  make  its  way  through 
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other  parts  befides  the  breafts,  and  even  efcape  through 
wounds.  There  is  apparently  between  the  uterus  and  breafts 
fome  kind  of  nervous  fympathy,  and  a fimilar  fitnefs  for  ge- 
nerating a white  liquor;  for  the  uterus  in  infancy,  and  du- 
ring the  time  of  pregnancy,  manifeftly  generates  it.  But  the 
inofculations  between  the  mammary  and  epigaftric  arteries,  * 
though  true,  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  can  have  but  a very  little 
fliare  in  this  account. 

The  brcajis  confift  of  a very  large  quantity  of  foft  furround- 
ing cellular  fat,  of  a white  colour;  and  of  conglomerate  glan- 
dules ; it  is  affembled  into  bunches  of  a convex  ftgure,  fome- 
what  round  and  hard,  of  a reddifli  blue  colour,  outwardly 
furrounded  and  connedled  by  a firm  web  of  the  cellular  fub- 
ilance,  feparating  off  into  leffer  kernels,  which  are  common 
both  to  men  and  women.  To  thefe  glandules  a great  number 
of  blood-vefl'els  are  diftributed  from  the  internal  mammaries, 
from  the  external  veflels  of  the  thorax,  and  alfo  from  thofe 
of  the  flioulder.s,  all  which  inofculate  together  around  the 
nipple.  The  trunks  of  the  mammary  arteries,  but  not  the 
mammales,  inofculate  with  the  epigaftric  veffels ; the  veins  more 
evidently  than  the  arteries.  The  nerves  are  both  large  and 
numerous,  like  thofe  of  the  more  fenfible  cutaneous  parts, 
and  are  derived  from  the  fuperior  intercoftals. 

' From  the  middle  of  this  gland  of  the  breaft,  and  likewife 
Prom  the  furrounding  fat,  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  ducts  or 
roots  arife,  very  flender,  foft,  white,  and  dilatable,  which  come 
from  all  fides  to  the  middle  of  the  nipple,  and  likewife  into  the 
circle  which  fubtends  its  bafis,  and  then  run  together  on  the 
area  of  that  circle,  and  emerge  at  the  root  of  the  nipple,  or 
papilla ; by  which  denomination  we  call  that  cavernous  or 
fpongy  cellular  body,  into  which  the  blood  may  be  received, 
fp  as  to  caufe  a kind  of  eredtion,  as  in  the  penis.  Through 
this  papilla  about  twenty  or  more  of  the  excretory  lacti- 
ferous duCts  pafs  frpm  the  breaft.  None  of  thefe  in- 
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ofculate  or  join  with  the  others,  they  are  greatly  contra£l- 
ed  at  their  opening  in  the  nipple,  conjpared  to  what  they 
were  in  the  bread; ; in  a loofe  or  flaccid  ftate  of  the  nipple, 
they  are  comprefled,  wrinkled,  and  collapfed  together  ; but 
when  the  nipple  is  erected  by  any  kind  of  titillation,  they  be- 
come flrraight,  and  open  with  patulent  mouths  between  the 
cutaneous  wrinkles.  This  papilla  or  nipple  is  furrounded  by 
a circle,  full  of  febaceous  fmall  glandules,  which  defend  the 
tender  Ikin  againft  the  repeated  attrition  and  perpetual  moif- 
ture. 

Thus  the  Infant  is  naturally  provided  with  its  firft  food, 
which  is  otherwife  exceedingly  falutary  to  man.  This  the  in- 
fant by  inftinft  knows  how  to  receive,  although  it  is  as  yet  a 
flranger'to  all  the  other  ofiices  of  human  life.  Taking  the 
nipple  in  its  mouth,  it  caufes  it  to  fwell  by  gentle  vellications ; 
the  lips  are  prefled  clofe  to  the  breaft,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  air ; 
at  the  fame  time  the  infpiration  is  deep,  and  a fpace  formed  in 
the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  in  which  the  air  is  more  dilated  or 
rarefied  ; and  thus,  by  the  preflure  of  the  external  air,  joined 
with  the  force  of  the  lips  of  the  infant,  the  milk  is  urged  from 
the  breaft  through  the  nipple,  in  which  it  would  otherwife  be 
collected  in  fo  great  a quantity,  as  fometimes  to  diftil  fponta- 
neoufly  and  be  very  ready  to  flow  out;  and  thus  the  infant 
fucks,  and  is  nourifhed.  The  firft  milk,  which  is  like  whey, 
termed  colqflra,  loofens  the  tender  bowels  of  the  infant,  and 
purges  out  the  meconium,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  child. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  in  general,  that  the  lactiferous  duCts 
are  fo  open,  that  when  the  nipples  of  the  breaft  are  diftended 
by  titillation,  and  a greater  quantity  of  blood  fent  into  the 
breafts,  they  have  yielded  milk  even  from  virgins  ; fometimes 
from  old  women,  or  even  from  men.  Milk  is  only  generated 
after  puberty  ; before  that  time  a ferous  humour  flows  from 
the  breaft  ; and  for  the  moft  part  it  is  generated  only  about 
jhe  middle  of  pregnancy.  After  the  menfes  have  ceafed,  the 
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breafts,  as  well  as  the  uterus,  become  decayed,  and  ceafe  to 
pei’form  their  office. 

Great  changes  happen  to  the  little  new-born  infant ; and 
the  firft  is  refpiration^  which  it  endeavours  ,to  exert,'  even 
before  it  is  well  fet  at  liberty  from  the  vagina  of  the  mo- 
ther ; being  probably  excited,  from  the  p^in  or  anguifh'  it 
feels,  to  thofe  cries  with  which  it  falutes  the  light,  and  per- 
haps from  the  defire  of  food,  which  it  had  hitherto  only  .ta- 
ken in  from  the  liquor  of  the  amnios.  At  firft,  therefore,  a 
portion  of  air  is  admitted  into  the  lungs,  which  are  as  yet 
fmall  and  full  of  moift  vapours ; but  being  dilated  by  the  air, 
change  from  a fmall  denfe  body,  finking  even  in  fait  water, 
into  a light  fpongy  floating  fabric,  extended  to  a confiderable 
balk  with  air,  and  of  a white  colour.  The  blood  pafles  more 
eafily  into  the  enlarged  and  loofe  fabric  of  the  lungs  \ in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  a large  portion  of  the  blood  that  went  be- 
fore from  the  pulmonary  artery,  through  the  canalis  artcrio- 
fus,  into  the  aorta,  goes  now  into  and  through  the  lungs 
themfelves,  by  the  pulmonary  artery.  And  fo  much  the  more 
is  the  arterial  du<ft  or  canal  defected,  inafmuch  as  there  is 
made  a new  obftacle  to  the  defeent  of  the  blood  into  the  ab- 
domen j for  the  umbilical  arteries  being  now  tied,  the  blood 
of  the  defeending  aorta  dilates  all  the  arteries  of  the  pelvis  and 
lower  extremities,  with  the  fame  force  with  which  it  was  be- 
fore expelled  through  the  umbilical  arteries.  Finally,  as  the 
lungs  now  receive  more  blood,  fo  the  aorta  itfelf  receives  a 

greater  quantity,  and  with  greater  force  likewife,  from  the 
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heart  *,  whereupon  the  intermediate  canal,  between  the  protu- 
berant part  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  clofes  up  or 
Ihrinks  to  fuch  a degree,  that,  in  adults,  it  is  not  only  an  empty 
ligament,  but  likewife  of  very  little  length  ; the  natural  ftruc- 
ture  of  this  canal  likewife  affifts  much  to  obftruft  it,  for  it  is 
Angularly  red  in  the  inner  part,  foft,  and  very  fit  for  con- 
creting 
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'Creting  with  the  ftagnatlng  blood.  This  courfe  of  the  blood, 
therefore,  is  foon  aboliflied,  generally  within  the  year. 

In  the  like  manner,  the  foramen  ovale  is>  from^  the  fame 
caufes,  gradually  clofed  up.  For  when  the  way  is  rendered 
more  free  and  pervious  into  the  lungs,  it  will  likewife  be  more 
free  into  the  right  fide  of  the  heart ; whence  the  blood,  both 
of  the  afeending  and  defeending  cava,  will  flow  thither  more 
plentifully,  efpecially  as  it  is  invited  there  by  the  more  lax  pul- 
monary artery,  and  will  no  longer  need  the  paflTage  through 
the  feptum  of  the  finufes.  Again,  the  umbilical  vein,  being 
now  deftitute  of  any  fupply  of  blood  from  the  ligature  of 
the  navel,  lefs  blood  will  from  thence  flow  into  the  lower 
cava,  and  confequently  the  prelTure  againft  the  foramen  will 
be  diminilhed ; by  which  means  the  blood  of  the  upper  cava, 
being  turned  off  by  the  ifthmus,  will  be  fcarcely  able  to  pene- 
trate the  obliquity  of  the  foramen  ovale.  Thence  again,  as’ 
more  blood  is  derived  through  the  lungs  into  the  left  finus  and 
auricle,  its  greater  dilatation  and  extenfion  will  ftrain  the  little 
horns  of  the  oval  valve,  fo  as  to  draw  up  and  prefs  the  valve, 
together  with  the  ifthmus;  whereby  it  is  extended  fo  far,  as 
wholly  to  Ihut  up  the  opening  in  the  mature  infant,  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  blood,  within  the  left  finus,  props  up  the 
valve,  fo  as  to  fuftain  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  on  the  other 
fide  within  the  right  finus.  Thus,  by.the  accefllon  of  a little 
fritftion  of  the  uppermoft  margin  of  the  valve  againft  the  up- 
per part  of  the  iflhmus,  the  foramen  ovale  clofes  up  by  de- 
grees, and  the  upper  margin  of  the  valve^  forms  a concretion 
to  the  pofterior  face  of  the  ifthmus.  But  this  is  performed 
very  flowly;  infomuch  that  frequently,  in  an  advanced  age, 
there  will  be  fome  fmall  aperture  or  tube  ftill  remaining  ; and 
where  there  is  no  tube,  yet  there  are  the  remains  of  one,  as 
a kind  of  finus,  hollow  to  the  left  fide,  that  makes  a tube 
opening  upward  to  the  right  fide,  and  blind  or  clofed  to  the 
left;  becaufc  the  power  of  the  blood  in  the  right  fide  is  al- 
ways 
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ways  greater  than  its  refiftance  on  the  left,  or  certainly  not 
lefs,  even  in  the  advance  of  life.  ♦ I 

• The  umbilical  vein^  being  deprived  of  blood,  foon  clofes  up* 
The  blood  of  the  vena  portarum,  having  no  oppofition  from 
that  which  formerly  flowed  through  the  umbilical  vein,  occu- 
pies the  left  finus  and  curve  of  the  umbilical  fofla,  and  fends 
its  blood  through  thofe  branches  by  which  that  of  the  umbilia 
cal  vein  before  pafled.  Thence  the  du6his  venofus  being  ne- 
glefled,  flirinks  up  and  clofes,  by  the  new  compreflure  which 
the  defcending  diaphragm  makes  upon  the  liver  by  infpiration ; 
and  by  which  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  prefled  towards  the 
lobule,  and  perhaps  too  from  the  obtufe  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  left  finus  of  the  vena  portarum  ; for  it  is  certainly 
firft  clofed  in  that  part  which  lies  next  the  vena  portarum. 

The  umbilical  arteries  are  alfo  clofed  up  from  the  fame  caufes, 
as  other  arteries  ufually  are  after  a ligature ; and  fome  of  the 
blood,  being  at  the  fame  time  compared  into  a polypus,  fills 
up  the  blind  void  part;  while  the  other  blood,  flowing  above, 
whofe  impulfe  was  fuftained  by  the  refilling  membranes,- 
fpreads  itfelf  through  the  adjacent  lefs  refilling  branches, 
which  are  thereby  rendered  more  open  or  diverging.  Part 
of  this  effedl  mull  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles,  by  which  thofe  arteries  are'comprelTed  againft  the 
full  abdomen  in  each  refpiration  *,  and  to  the  very  acute  angle 
in  which  the  umbilicalis  goes  off  from  the  iliac  artery,  return- 
ing with  it  along  the  fides  of  the  bladder;  and  alfo  to  the 
llraight  pofition  which  the  thighs  now  have,  compared  with 
the  crooked  one  they  had  in  the  uterus.  Thus  the  capacity 
of  thefe  arteries  is  foon  Ihut  up,  leaving  only  a fmall  tube, 
that  gives  paflage  into  two  or  three  arteries  of  the  bladder. 
The  urachus  being  a very  thin  tube,  extended  perpendicularly 
upward  from  the  bladder,  is  therefore  eafily  cloTed  up;  fo  that 
the  contents  of  the  bladder  make  no  endeavours  to  pafsjhat 
way,  finding  a ready  outlet  by  the  defcending  urethra. 

From 
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From  the  like  caufcs  the  bulk  of  the  liver  is  leflencd,  and 
by  degrees  contracts  itfelf  within  the  ribs  ; in  the  mean  time 
the  intcftina  crafla,  from  the  fmallnefs  they  had  in  the  foe- 
tus, dilate  to  a confiderable  diameter  ; the  ftomach  itfelf  is' 
gradually  elongated ; the  large  convexity  of  the  caecum  forms 
itfelf  by  the  force  of  the  feces  prcffing  perpendicularly  down- 
ward to  the  right  fide  of  the  vermicular  appendix  ; and  the 
lower  limbs  are  likewife  confiderably  enlai*ged  by  the  return 
of  the  blood,  fent  back  from  the  umbilical  arteries  now  tied  ; 
and  by  degrees  all  the  other  changes  are  made,  by  which  a 
foetus  ihfenfibly  advances  to  the  nature  and  perfedlion  of  an 
adult  perfon. 

§ 9.  Nutrition,  Cronvth,  Life  and  Death. 

After  birth  the  child  continues  to  grow,  but  always 
more  flowly  the  older  it  is.  There  are  many  concurring  cau- 
fes,  why  the  growth  is  continually  rendered  lefs  and  lefs. 
Many  veflels  feem  to  be  Hopped  up,  both  becaufe  they  are 
comprelTed  by  the  neighbouring  torrent  of  blood  flowing 
through  the  great  artcrious  tube,  and  becaufe  the  blood  be- 
ing now  become  more  vil'cid  more  eafily  coagulates.  But  the 
harder  kind  of  food  that  is  now  ufed,  throws  into  the  blood 
more  terrellrial  parts  j which  being  carried  through  the  whole 
body  along  with  the  nutritious  juice,  renders  all  the  parts' 
harder,  as  the  bones,  teeth,  cartilages,  tendons,  ligaments,' 
velTcls,  mufcles,  membranes,  and  cellular  texture  ; fo  thaC 
an  increafe  of  hardnefs  may  be  percei%'ed  in  them,  even  by 
touching  them  with  the  finger.  Wherefore,  fince  the  blood' 
flows  from  the  heart  through  fev/cr  canals,  and  fince  all  parts’ 
which  fhould  be  lengthened  or  diftended  are  grown  harder,' 
it  neceflarily  follows,  that  thofe  v/hich  ought  to  increafe  in 
bulk,  will  yield  lefs  and  lefs  to  the  impulfe  of  the  heart. 

But  the  heart  likewife,  which  is  the  part  that  is  firft  confo- 
Vor..  Ilf.  I liddted' 
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lidated  among  all  the  foft  ones,  increafes  lefs  than  any  other 
part  of  the  whole  body  ; and  while  the  much  more  tender 
limbs  and  fofter  vifcera  are  diftended,  the  proportional  bulk 
of  the  heart  to  the  reft  of  the  body  grows  continually  lefs^and 
leis,  till  at  laft  its  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  adult  be- 
comes eight  times  lefs  than  what  it  was  in  the  new-born  in- 
fant. At  the  fame  time,  from  that  very  denfity  whieh  it  has 
fo  quickly  acquired,  it  becomes  lefs  irritable,  and  is  contracl- 
cd  lefs  frequently  within  a given'time.  Thus,  while  the  re- 
fifting  forces  are  augmented,  the  diftending  ones  are  at  the 
fame  time  diminilhed. 

There  will  therefore,  fooner  or  later,  be  an  end  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  bulk  j and  that  will  happen  fo  much  the  fooner  as 
the  heart  has  had  the  more  frequent  and  vivid  contradlions : 
but  this  ceflation  of  growth  will  take  place  when  the  cartila- 
ginous crufts  of  all  the  bones  are  now  become  fo  thin,  that 
they  cannot  yield  to  the  increafe  of  the  bony  part.  In  wo- 
men, the  menfes  feem  to  put  an  earlier  than  ufual  flop  to 
the  growth.  In  cartilaginous  fifties,  the  growth  is  perpetuaU 

There  is  no  ftate  in  which  nature  by  a perennial  progrefs 
induces  a continual  decreafe  from  the  firft  conception.  It  is 
faid  however  to  take  place,  when  there  is  neither  an^  increafe 
of  bulk,  nor  yet  does  any  vifible  decreafe  take  place. 

For  we  are  all  perpetually  confuming.  Nor  do  we  only  lofe 
the  fluid  parts  of  our  bodies,  but  in  ftiort  even  thofe  which 
are  reckoned  to  be  the  moft  folid.  For  even  the  bones  are 
changed ; and  the  teeth,  which  are  harder  than  the  bones, 
increafe  in  bulk  when  the  attrition  of  the  oppofite  teeth  has 
ceafed  to  wear  them  away,  and  therefore  their  elements  arc 
changed  : even  the  fibres  of  ivory  in  an  elephant’s  tooth,  af- 
ter having  been  divided  by  the  entrance  of  a leaden  bullet, 
have  grown  in  a curve  direction,  and  completely  inclofed 
the  ball.  The  bony  juice  likewife  is  changed;  for  in  fome  ca- 
fes the  bones  grow  foft,  in  others  they  fwell  out  in  bony  tu- 
mours t 
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mours : even  cicatrices  themfelves  have  a manifeft  growth, 
otherwife  they  would  not,  be  fulBcient  in  an  adult  perfon  to 
clofe  up  a wound  which  he  had  received  when  a boy;  and  a 
great  quantity  of  the  earthy  part  of  our  bodies  goes  off  by 
urine,  as  is  feen  in  fome  difeafes. 

The  caufe  of  the  deftruction  of  the  folid  parts  is  in  their 
perpetual  extenfion  and  retraflion,  at  every  pulfe  of  the  heart, 
of  which  there  are  an  hundred  thoufand  every  day ; and  by 
this  motion  even  metals  themfelves  are  worn.  Other  caufes 
are  from  the  fridlion  of  the  fluid  againft  the  folid  parts  : from 
•the  wearing  away  of  all  the  membranes  which  cover  move- 
able parts,  either  on  the  furface  or  in  the  internal  cavities  of 
the  body;  in  the  alternate  fwelling  and  fubfiding  of  the  muf- 
■cles  ; and  in  the  attraflion  and  preffure  which  ourflefliy  parts 
exert.  Bat  all  parts  of  our  body  are  the  fooner  worn  away, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  compofed  of  a greater  quantity  of 
gluten  and  a lefs  quantity  of  earth  ; for  that  gluten  when  it 
is  extended,  if  the  extenfion  has  been  a little  fuperior  to  the 
force  of  its  cohefion,  muft  of  neceflity  fall  away  and  be  car- 
ried off  from  the  earthy  parts.  Thus  wrinkles  or  furrows  are, 
generated ; fuch  as  are  vifible  in  the  arteries  of  old  men. 
The  cellular  texture,  which  otherwife  would  be  diflblved  in- 
to water  or  jelly,  is  worn  away  by  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
prefling  againft  the  neighbouring  blood. veffels  and  mufeies, 
by  friftion,  and  by  perpetual  alternate  flexion  and  extenfion. 

The  decreafe  would  be  very  quick,  and  indeed  there  would 
be  no  great  diftance  between  the  beginning  of  our  life  and  its 
end,  unlefs  thefe  Ioffes  were  repaired.  The  fluids  are  quick- 
ly reftored  by  food,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  a chick- 
en, in  which  blood  is  generated  out  of  its  aliment  within  two 
^days.  The  fat,  however,  and  red  globules  of  blood,  are 
formed  out  of  the  fat,  as  is  fhevyn  elfewhere  ; the  lymphatic 
juice  from  jelly  ; the  mucus  from  mucus ; and  the  reft  of  the 
humours  from  thefe  and  water.  The  folid  parts  are  repaired 
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by  almoft  the  fame  methods  which  we  have  defcribed  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  foetus.  A gelatinous  juice  is  brought  from  the 
aliments,  through  the  arteries,  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
exudes  into  all  parts  of  the  cellular  texture.  The  furrows, 
which  we  might  imagine  to  be  made  in  the  inmoft  arterial 
membrane  by  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  are  filled  up  by  a vif- 
cid  matter  brought  into  them  by  the  lateral  pceflure  ; nor  is 
it  poffible  that  thefe  furrows  can  be  overfilled,  becaufe  every  - 
exuberant  partjcle  of  nutritious  juice  muH:  nectfllirily  be  car-  ; 
riedoffby  the  current  of  the  blood.  This  juice  will  not 
be  deficient  while  there  is  a-  fufficient  quantity  of  aliment ; 
and  while  there  is  more  refl,  and  lefs  refiftance,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  than  elfewhere,  which  muft  always  be 
the  cafe,  becaufe  the  bottom  is  that  part  of  the  veffel  which  is 
at  the  greatefl:  diftance  from  the  main  current  of  the  blood 
flowing  through  it.  There  feem  to  be  certain  powers  in  the 
air,  by  which  the  aliment  is  attached  to  the  folid  parts,  altho’ 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  they  afl. 

The  dccrcafe  of  the  cellular  texture  arifing  from  attra£lion 
or  preffure,  will  be  repaired  by  the  vifcid  vapour  exhaling 
from  the  artery,  and  preffing  towards  thofe  places  which 
fland  in  need  of  reparation  by  the  force  of  the  neighbouring 
arteries  and  comprefllng  mufcles,  its  aqueous  part  being  pref- 
fcd  out  and  reforbed.  The  gluten  repairs  moft  of  the  organic 
parts,  tendons,  and  mem'branes ; being  formed  into  a new 
cellular  texture,  as  in  the  foetus. 

i 

The  wafte  which  takes  place  in  moveable  parts  adhering  by 
their  other  extremity  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  can  be  repair- 
ed by  protrufion  alone,  while  the  lymph  fills  up  the  intervals 
or  hollows  that  are  thus  produced. 

When  the  grov>’th  of  the  body  can  proceed  no  farther,  obc- 
flty  is  produced,  which  is  a kind  of  imitation  of  real  growth. 
This  proceeds  from  the  fat  generated  by  the  aliment  ; which 
reafon  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood  being  leflened,  and  its 
• ' entering 
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entering  the  fmalleft  vcffels  with  more  difficulty,  is  carried  ta 
the  Tides  of  the  veflels ; enters  the  lateral  ones  and  the  inor- 
ganic pores  of  the  arteries  ; exudes  into  the  cellular  texture  ; 
and  there,  the  power  of  conqualTation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
abforption  by  the  veins,  being  now  dicninifhed,  the  fat  is  con- 
fequently  collefted. 

We  feel  the  beginnings  of  decay  even  in  youth  itfelf.  Even 
in  that  blooming  feafon,  the  folid  elements  of  the  body  arc 
augmented,  the  chinks  through  which  the  humoUrs  flow  arc 
leflened,  fmall  veflels  are  obliterated,  and  the  greater  attrac- 
tion of  the  cellular  texture  has  added  a denfity  to  the  whole 
body.  Throughout  the  whole  body,  that  hardnefs  occafion- 
ed  by  age  is  very  confpicuous,  in  the  bones  now  wholly  brit- 
tle, in  the  fldn,  in  the  tendons,  in  the  conglobate  glands,  in 
the  arteries,  and  likewife  in  the  weight  of  all  the  parts,  and 
of  the  brain  itfelf.  The  parts  moft  exercifed  by  motion  foon- 
eft  grow  rigid,  as  is  obfervable  in  thofe  limbs  of  mechanics 
which  are  moft  ufed  in  their  feveral  occupations. 

Moreover,  the  arteries  alfo  continue  to  become  more  denfe, 
more  narrow,  and  even  to  be  quite  filled  up,  as  well  by  the 
internal  preflTure  of  the  blood  flowing  through  the  large  arte- 
rial tube,  as  by  the  attra£Hon  of  the  cellular  texture  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  artery  confifts.  An  infinite  number 
of  parts  of  the  cellular  texture  ceafe  to  be  nouriflaed  ; for  the 
fmalleft  arteries,  which  hitherto  brought  them  nouriffiment, 
are  now , obliterated,  and  ceafe  to  Convey  more  nouriffiment. 
The  extending  force  being  remoVed,  the  cellular  flocculi  draw 
themfelves  together,  contraft  the  little  fpaces  intercepted  be- 
tween them,  degenerate  into  membranes,  or  fubftances  of  a 
hard  texture,  which  intercept,  and  as  it  were  choak  up  other 
veflxls.  The  gelatinous  vapour  likewife  concretes  in  the  fmall 
hollows  of  the  cellular  texture,  and  unites  with  the  fides  of 
thefe  hollows  into  a hard  folid.  The  mufcles  degenerate  in^ 
fo  h^rd  denfe  tendons  dcftiiute  of  all  irritable  power,  becaufc 
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the  blood  which  they  contained  is  expelled,  and  their  fibres 
are  condenfed. 

/ At  the  fame  time  the  nerves  become  more  and  more  cal- 
lous to  the  impreflions  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  mufcles  grow 
lefs  fenfible  to  the  folicitations  of  the  animal  powers  ; thus 
the  contrailile  force  of  the  heart,  the  frequency  of  its  pulfa- 
tions,  and  confequently  the  whole  force  which  drives  the 
blood  into  the  fmalleft  veflels,  are  diminilhed. 

The  quantity  of  humours  is  diminilhed  in  a denfe  body,  as 
is  evident  in  the  per.fpiration,  femen,  humours  'of  the  eye, 
and  of  the  conglobate  glands  ; the  vapour  alfo  which  bedews 
the  folid  parts  of  the  body  every  where  decreafes.  For  this 
reafon,  nutrition  now  languifhes,  becaufe  there  are  more 
parts  of  the  body  which  require  nourilhment,  and  lefs  nutri- 
tious juice. 

Nor  is  the  quantity  of  humours  only  diminilhed:  they  them- 
felves  are  likewife  corrupted.  They  were  mild  and  vifcid  in 
children  ; but  thefe  fame  humours  are  in  old  men  acrid,  fait, 
fetid,  with  a great  quantity  of  earth.  This  circumftancc  is 
owing  to  the  ufe  of  fait  or  putrid  food,  which  generate  acri- 
mony in  the  fluids  j and  the  acrimony  by  a continual  ufe  of 
vitiated  aliments  perpetually  increafes,  being  at  the  fame  time 
augmented  by  a decreafed  perfpiration  and  alvine  evacuation 
necefiary  for  carrying  oflF  the  putrid  liquamen.  Hence  the 
fetor  of  the  urine,  of  the  breath,  and  the  difiicult  healing  of 
wounds. 

But  the  worft  quality  of  the  humours  is,  that  they  abound 
with  earthy  particles,  which  are  either  fuch  as  are  collefled 
infenfibly  from  the  aliments  after  the  fecretions  have  become  . 
lefs  free,  or  fuch  as  are  carried  ofF  from  the  folid  parts  and 
returned  into  the  blood ; as  is  proved  by  the  prefence  of  earth 
in  fome  difeafes,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  gouty  earth.  The  - 
quantity  of  this  earth  is  continually  increafing,  efpecially  if 
the  nutritious  liquor  abounds  with  it,  hence  the  brittlencfs 
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of  the  bones,  and  the  hardnefs  of  all  the  other  parts,  increa* 
fes.  This  earth  is  likewife  every  where  dcpofited  in  the  eei- 
lular  texture,  but  chiefly  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  pro- 
duces crufts,  which  are  firft  callous,  and  then  of  a bony  or 
ftony  nature. 

The  hardnefs  or  rigidity  of  the  whole  body,  the  decreafe 
of  the  mufcular  powers,  and  the  debility  of  the  fenfes,  con- 
ftitute  old  agSy — an  evil,  alas  ! which  fooner  or  later  attends 
every  mortal : It  makes  an  earlier  attack  on  thofc  who  have 
been  fubjeifted  to  violent  labour,  or  given  themfelves  up  to 
pleafui'e,  or  lived  upon  unwholefome  diet ; than  on  thofe  who 
have  followed  a moderate  way  of  life,  and  ufed  temperance 
in  their  diet,  or  if  they  have  removed  from  a cold  to  a warm 
country. 

If  thefe  caufes  continue  their  operation  of  i*endering  the 
matter  of  the  body  more  denfe,  of  diminiftiing  its  irritability, 
and  augmenting  the  quantity  of  earth,  it  is  not  poflible  but 

■ decrepid  old  age  muft  follow.  In  it  the  fenfes  are  almoft  de- 
ftroyed,  the  natural  power  of  the  mufcles  is  extremely  weak, 
the  limbs  lofe  their  ftrength,  the  feet  .efpecially  are  not  fuflfl- 
cient  for  fupporting  and  directing  the  body.  The  callous  in- 
fenfibility  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  incited  to  perform  the  of- 
fice of  generation  : the  very  inteftines  become  inadlive,  and 
refufe  to  anfwer  to  the  accuftomed  folicitations : by  the  indu- 
ration of  the  cartilages  interpofed  between  the  vertebrae,  the 
body  bends  forward  ; by  the  falling  out  of  the  teeth,  the  jaws 
but  ill  fupport  the  wrinkled  lips ; and  laftly,  the  heart  lofes 
one  half  of  the  frequency  of  its  pulfation,  which  it  had  in 
the  infant  ftate. 

Thus,  at  laft  natural  death  neceflarily  follows ; but  very  ma- 
ny people  are  carried  off  before  this  time  by  difeafes.  Scarce 

■ one  in  a thoufand  exceeds  the  age  of  90 : one  or  two  perhaps 
may  be  found  in  a century  that  live  to  the  age  of  150.  Man 

^ is  long  lived  when  compared  with  othe;c  animals , he  is  alfo 
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more  tender  than  any  of  them,  has  loofer  flefh,  and  fofter 
bones.  Among  the  long-lived  people,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay 
what  was  the  caufe  of  that  privilege.  England  feems  to 
excel  all  other  nations  in  producing  old  men;  and  in  general 
the  inhabitants  of  temperate  climates  live  longeft.  The  com- 
monalty has  almoft  folely  afforded  thefe  rare  examples  of  lon- 
gevity already  mentioned ; as  indeed  from  the  more  nume- 
rous clafs,  we  might  expe£l  a greater  number  of  examples. 
Sobriety ; a moderate  and  not  very  rich  diet ; a mildnefs  of 
manners  ; a mind  not  endowed  with  very  great  vivacity,  but 
cheerful,  and  little  fubjeft  to  care ; all  conduce  to  long  life. 
Among  animals,  fowls  are  longer  lived  than  many  others, 
but  fifhes  the  moft  of  all ; the  latter  have  the  fmalleft  heart, 
and  the  floweft  growth,  and  their  bones  are  never  hardened. 

Death  happens  fometimes,  but  rarely,  from  mere  old  age. 
This  we  fay  happens  when  the  powers,  Hrft  of  the  mufcles 
fubjeft  to  the  will,  then  of  thofe  that  are  fubfervient  to  the 
vital  functions,  • and  laftly,  of  the  heart,  gradually  fail;  fo‘ 
that  old  men  ceafe  to  live  through  mere  weaknefs,  rather  than 
through  the  oppreffion  of  any  difeafe.  We  have  often  obfer-» 
ved  the  fame  kind  of  death  in  brutes.  The  heart  becomes  un- 
able to  propel  the  blood  to  the  extremities,  the  pulfe  and  heat 
defert  the  feet  and  hands ; yet  the  blood  continues  to  be  fent 
from  the  heart  into  thofe  arteries  that  are  next  to  it,  and  to 
be  again  carried  back  to  it : ^thus  the  flame  of  life  is  fupport- 
ed  for  a little  while  ; but  it  is  foon  extinguifhed,  for  the  heart 
itfelf  being  totally  deprived  of  its  powers,  and  not  irritable  by 
the  blood  to  any  effedlual  motion,  cannot  drive  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  that  the  aorta  may  receive  its  due  quanti- 
ty. The  utmoft  force  of  refpiration  is  exerted  in  order  to 
open  a pafTage  to  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  until  even 
the  powers,  given  by  nature  for  performing  the  action  of  in- 
fpiration,  become  unequal  to  their  taflc,  and  ceafe  altogether. 
The  left  fide  of  the  heart  neither  receives  blood,  nor  is  irritated, 
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and  therefore  remains  at  reft ; the  right  ventricle,  and  laftly 
the  auricle  of  the  fame  fide,  for  a while  receive  the  blood 
brought  by  the  veins  from  the  cold  and  comrafted  limbs, 
and  being  thus  irritated  they  continue  to  beat  weakly. 
But  laftly,  when  the  reft  of  the  body  has  become  perfeftly 
cold,  and  the  fat  itfelf  congealed,  even  this  motion  ceafcs, 

and  death  becomes  complete. 

/ 

We  would  call  that  death,  when  the  whole  irritable  nature 
has  left  the  heart  •,  for  the  mere  refting  of  the  heart  is  not 
without  hope  of  a revival  of  motion  : neither  does  the  putre- 
faftioh  of  any  part  of  the  animal  body  demonfcrate  the  death 
of  the  whole  animal ; nor  does  its  infenfibility  or  coldnefs  do 
fo ; but  all  thefe  circumftances  joined  together,  and  perpe- 
tually increafing,  with  the  ftiffnefs  which  follows  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  fat  by  reft  and  cold,  can  only  be  admitted  figns 
of  death  in  any  doubtful  cafe. 

The  dead  body  now  haftens  to  putrefaclion.  The  fat,  wa* 
ter,  and  gluten,  in  confequence  of  feparation  and  diflblution, 
evaporate  : the  earth,  deprived  of  its  bonds  of  union,  infen- 
fibly  moulders  away,  and  mixes  itfelf  with  the  duft  : the  fpi- 
rit  departs  whither  God  hath  deftined  it.  By  death  it  is  in- 
deftrudlible;  as  may  be  proved  by  an  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing faft,  that  many  dying  people,  though  their  bodily  powers 
are  wafted,  and  their  bodies  are  even  decayed,  give  evident 
figns  of  a ferene,  vigorous,  and  happy  mind. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Arteries  in  general. 

The  arteries  are  long  extended  cones,  whofe  diameters 
decreafe  as  they  divide  into  more  numerous  branches  i- 
but  where  the  arteries  run  for  fome  length,  without  giving  off 
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large  branches,  their  convergency,  if  any,  is  not  very  evident : 
at  their  extremities  they  are  cylindrical,  or  very  imperceptibly 
diminifhed,  and  are  called  capillaries,  which  admit  only  of  a 
fingle  globule  of  blond  at  once,  and  whofe  tranfverfe  fe£Hon 
is  always  circular.  Where  the  arteries  fend  off  large  branches, 
the  cavity  is  there  fuddenly  diminifhed,  infomuch  that  the  ar- 
teries might  be  taken,  for  a chain  of  cylinders,  of  which  every  ^ 
one  is  narrower  than  the  preceding.  If  you  reckon  them  _ 
cones,  then  the  common  bafis  of  the  cone  in  all  arteries  is  ei- 
ther in  the  one  or  the  other  ventricle  of  the  heart  •,  and  the  a- 
pex  of  the  cone  terminates  either  in  the  beginning  of  the  veins, 
or  in  the  beginning  of  the  cylindrical  pac.t  of  the  artery,  or  in 
the  exhaling  veflel,  unlefs  it  is  cylindrical.  In  feme  places 
they  feem  to  diverge  or  dilate  t at  leafl;  they  become  there  of 
a large  diameter,  after  they  have  been  filled  pr  diftended  with 
wax  ; which  polSbly  may  arife  from  fome  floppage  of  the 
wax,  by  whofe  impulfe  that  part  of  the  length  of  the  artery 
becomes  more  diftended  than  the  reft.  Examples  of  this  kind 
we  have  in  the  bafilar  artery  at  the  bafis  of  the  ikull,  in  the 
fplenic  artery,  in  the  flexure  of  the  carotid  artery,  accor- 
ding to  Mr  Cowper’s  injeflions  ; in  the  humeral  artery  near 
itsdivifion;  and,  laftly,  unlefs  thefe  experiments  deceive  us, 
in  the  fpermatic  arteries.  The  arteries  are  univerfally  wider 
at,  than  a little  before,  a ramification. 

The  arteries  have  no  external .prpper  coat  univerfally  ex- 
tended over  them,  but  the  office  of  fuch  a coat  is  fupplied  to 
fome  of  'them  by  one  fingle  external  and  incumbent  integu- 
ment, which  in  the  thorax  is  the  pleura,  and  in  the  abdomen 
the  peritonaeum.  In  the  neck,  arm,  and  thigh,  a fort  of  thick- 
er cellular  fubftance  furrounds  the  arteries.  The  membrane 
of  the  pericardium,  which  on  all  fides  furrounds  the  aorta, 
returns  back  with  the  veffels  to  the  heart.  The  dura  mater 
jtuparts  a capfule,  that  furrounds  the  carotid  artery  as  it  paf- 
fes  out  through  a hole  in  the  fkull.  But  the  firft  true  exter- 
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inal  membi'ane  common  to  the  arterial  tube  in  all  parts  of  the 
I body,  is  the  cellular  fubftance,  which  in  fome  parts  (as  in  the 
t thorax)  we  fee  replenifhed  with  fat.  u 

This  cellular  coat  is,  in  its  external  furface,  of  a more  lax 
I texture,  full  of  a great  many  fmall  arteries  and  veins ; and 
iit’has  nerves  running  through  its  fubftance,  which  are  none 
(of  the  fmalleft.  There  is  fometimes  fo  much  of  this  cellu- 
llar  fubftance  about  the  artery,  as  might  occafion  us  to  think 
iit  hardly  belonged  to  the  veflel  as  an  external  coat  or  lamella, 

I but  rather  as  fome  foreign  net-work  added  to  it.  Thus  we 
l£nd  it  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  groins,  and  fubclavians;  in 
Ithe  mefcnteric,  cteliac,  and  hepatic  arteries  •,  where  it  is  chief- 
lly  interwoven  with  long  fibres.  T-hefe  are  the  vaginte  or  cap- 
:fulcs  of  the  ai'terie.s,  formerly  obferved  by  fome  eminent  ana- 
itomifts,  and  which,  according  to  Wrilberg,  are  befl:  feen  in 
; young  animals,  or  in  fuch  as  have  laboured  under  a congef- 
ition  or  kind  of  fuffocation. 

As  this  cellular  coat  advances  more  inward,  it  becomes 
I more  denfe,  folid,  and  of  the  confiftence  of  felt,  and  may  be 
• called  the  proper  coat  of  the  artery.  That  there  is  no  tendi- 
nous coat  of  the  arteries  diftindl  from  this  laft  part  of  the  cel- 
lular fubftance,  is  evident  from  maceration,  whereby  the  in- 
ner ftratum  of  this  arterious  tunic  changes  into  a cellular  fa- 
bric, which, may  be  divided  into  feveral  layers. 

Within  the  former,  there  is  a coat  of  mufeuiar  fibres, 
which  are,  in  general,  imperfeT  circles ; that  is  to'  fay,  no 
fibre  any  where  makes  a complete  circle  round  the  vefitl;  but 
. a number  of  fegments  conjoined  together,  with  their  extre- 
mities turned  off  fideways,  feem  to  form  one  ring  round  the 
4 artery.  Ihefe  fibres,  in  the  larger  arterial  trunks,  from  many 
4 ftrata,  appear  of  a reddiflr  colour,  and 'are  remarkably  firm 
4 and  Tolid  ; but  in  the  fmaller  arteries  they  are  by  degrees 
more  difficult  to  demonftrate  ; and  they  feem  -to  be  wanting 
4.  ih  the  arteries  of  fmall  animals.  Dr  Haller  has  never  obfer- 
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ved  them  to  run  along  the  veflel  lengthwife.  Under  thefc 
membranes,  but  rather  difficult  to  demonftrate,  is  an  exceed- 
ing fliort  cellular  texture,  into  which  a chalky  concreting 
matter  is  poured  when  an  artery  offifies. 

The  innermoji  coat  of  the  artery  is  thin,  and  finely  polifhed 
by  the  blood  running  in  it;  it  forms  a continued  incruftation 
that  every  where  lines  the  flefhy  fibres,  which  are  not  very  con- 
tinuous one  to  the  other,  and  prevents  the  blood  from  infinu- 
ating  itl'elf  into  the  fpaces  between  them  : It  is  every  where 
'fmooth  and  without  valves  ; although  in  fome  places  there  are 
peculiar  eminences  that  form  a kind  of  folds ; thefe  folds,  at 
the  origin  of  branches  are,  by  a mechanical  neceffity,  formed 
into  femicircles,  efpecially  in  the  larger  branches,  thofe,  for 
infiance,  which  come  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Yet,  in 
arteries  of  the  vifctra,  the  innermofi;  coat  is  foft,  lax,  wrink- 
led, and  almoft  friable,  efpecially  in  the  dudlus  arteriofus. 

The  arteries  themlelves  have  arteries  which  are  more  parti- 
cularly fpread  through  theirexternal  cellular  coat,  which  fpring 
on  all  fides  from  the  next  adjacent  fmall  arterial  trunks:  they 
are  numerous,  branchy,  and  like  net-work;  they  are  very  mi- 
nute, but  plainly  appear,  even  in  the  foetus,  without  injeclion. 
Nerves  alfo  delcend,  for  a long  way  together,  through  the  fur- 
face  of  the  artej  y,  and  at  laf't  vanifh  in  the  cellular  I'ubftancc 
of  the  veflel ; of  which  we  have  a Ipecimen  in  the  external 
and  internal  carotids  and  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  and  Dr 
Waller  has  fliewn  them  in  feveral  arteries  in  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen. Do  not  the  arteries  fcem  to  derive  from  thefe  nerves 
a muicular  and  convullive  force,  very  different  from  that  of 
their  fimple  elalticity  ? Does  not  this  force  fhew  itfelf  plainly 
enough  in  fevers,  faintings,  palfies  accompanied  with  atrophy, 
and  paffions  of  the  mind  ? Haller  confiders  the  artery  as  being 
jn  a manner  inlenllble  and  unirritable  ; and  if  it  is  conftriffed 
l)y  the  application  of  poifons,  he  fays  it  has  every  property  of 
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the  dead  fkin.  This,  however,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  prefent  phyfiologifts. 

The  feHions  of  the  arteries  are  circular,  becaufe  they  are 
elaftic;  and  this  is  the  realbn  why,  from  the  fmall  arteries  of 
the  teeth,  hemorrhagies  are  fometimes  fatal.  The  aorta,  in- 
deed, of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  carotids  of  the  neck, 
and  fome  other  arteries  of  the  dead  body,  from  their  Icffened 
extenfion,  appear  fomewhat  flat  or  depreiTed  ; but  their  round 
figure,  or  circular  feflion,  is  every  where  reftored  by  injec- 
tion. Their  elajlicity  is  alfo  evident  by  that  powerful  compref- 
fure,  which  a fegment  of  a large  artery  makes  upon  the  finger 
that  diftends  it,  and  which  is  much  ftronger  in  a dead  than  in 
a living  body.  In  the  living  body,  indeed,  this  force  yields  to 
that  of  the  heart ; but  inftantly  recovers  itfelf  when  the  heart 
is  relaxed,  and  reftores  the  artery  to  its  former  diameter  ; and 
this  makes  the  pulfe,  which  all  arteries  poflTcfs,  although  the 
fyftoleand  diaftolecan  be  perceived  by  the  finger,  only  in  the 
larger,  not  in  the  fmaller  ones  : in  the  ultimate  infledtion  of 
the  arteries,  the  pulfe  totally  vaniflies  j but,  by  an  increafed 
motion*  of  the  blood,  even  the  lelTer  arteries  make  a violent 
pulfation,  as  we  fee  in  an  inflammation,  or  in  preffure  depend- 
ing on  an  internal  caufe.  Thefe  velTels  flrongly  contradl 
lengthwife,  and  are  rendered  Ihorter  on  dilTedlion. 

The  Jirength  of  the  arteries  is  confiderable  enough  : but  as 
the  denfe  hard  net-work  of  the  outer  cellular  coat  refufes  to 
yield  to  a diftending  force,  it  breaks  without  much  difficulty, 
and  almoft  eafier  than  the  coats  of  the  veins ; and  hence  a- 
neurifms  arife.  But,  in  general,  the  trunks  are,  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  weaker,  and  the  branches  ftronger  in  their  coats  ; 
whence  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  may  exert  a confiderable  ef- 
fcdl  upon  the  former,  but  leaft  of  all  on  the  artei’ies  of  the 
limbs.  Hence  it  is,  that  aneurifms  arc  moft  frequently  formed 
pear  the  heart;  for,  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  the  fe- 
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creting  organs,  the  ftrength  of  the  arteries,  and  of  the  veins 
too,  is  much  increafed. 

Nature  has  difperfed  the  arteries  through  the  whole  ani- 
mal body,  except  in  a few  membranes  where  they  have  not 
yet  been  obferved.  She  hath  difpofed  of  the  trunks,  every 
where,  in  places  of  fafety  ; becaufe  wounds  in  the  fmaller 
trunks  are  always  dangerous,  and  in'  the  larger  trunks  fre- 
quently mortal.  The  Ikin  is  Ipread  with  numerous  (hort  and 
fmall  arterial  branches ; but  the  larger  trunks,  defended  by  the 
fkin  and  mufcles,  creep  along  near  the  bones.  In  general,  the 
arteries  are  in  proportion  to  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which 
they  are  fent.  The  largeft  go  to  the  fecretory  organs,  the 
brain,  and  fpleen  ; the  lelTer  ones  to  the  mufcular  parts. 

The  proportion  of  the  cavity  of  the  artery  to  its  I'olid  part  is 
rot  every  where  the  fame,  nor  is  it  conftant  even  in  the  fame 
artery.  This  proportion,  in  the  firft  place,  is  leaf!:  of  all  at  the 
heart,  and  increafes  as  the  arteries  remove  farther  from  it. 
Secondly,  in  a full-fed  plethoric  animal,  whofe  blood  pafles 
freely,  and  with  great  force  through  its  arteries,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  folid  parts  of  thefe  vcffels  is  lefs  than  in  a famiQted 
'extenuated  animal,  whofe  blood  has  a feeble  motion. 

Branches  are  fent  from  the  trunks  of  all  the  arteries,  and 
the  branches  are  again  fubdivided  almoft  without  end.  The 
fedlions  of  any  two  branches  taken  together,  exceed  that  of 
the  trunk  from  whence  they  proceed,  in  the  proportion  of 
thr^e  to  two,  or  fomewhat  lefs.  Every  trunk  juft  above 
its  divifion  is  fomewhat  broader,  or  more  expanded,  than 
at  a little  diftance  from  the  divifion.  The  angles  at  which 
the  branches  go  out  from  their  trunks,  are  generally  acute,  ei- 
ther half  right  angles,  or  nearly  fo  ; which,  as  we  learn  from 
mechanics,  is  the  angle  in  which  projectiles  are  carried  to  the 
greateft  diftance.  We  have  inftances  of  their  going  oft’ at  right 
angles,  or  nearly  fo,  in  the  lumbal  or  intercoftal  arteries;  of 
their  going  ofFin  a retrograde  or  reflected  courfe,we  have  one 
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inftance  in  the  coronaries  of  the  heart,  and  another  in  the  fpi- 
nal  arteries,  which  are  produced  by  the  vertcbrals.  But,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  thofe  which  are  eftecmed  retrograde  or  reflec- 
ted, were  fent  oS^,  at  their  origin,  in  acute  angles;  fuch  as  the 
afcending  artery  of  the  pharynx,  the  dcfcending  one  of  the 
palate,  the  umbilical  mammary  arteries,  and  the  nutritious  ar- 
teries of  the  large  bones.  Laftly,  we  often  obferve  large 
branches  arifing  at  a Icfs  angle,  and  fmaller  ones  at  a greater 
angle.  We  rarely  obferve  two  arteries  of  a large  diameter  run 
together  into  one  trunk.  An  example  of  this,  however,  we 
have  in  the  artery  formed  by  the  jundlion  of  the  verfebrals. 
In  the  fmaller  ones  it  is  frequent ; as  in  both  the  fpinal  arte- 
ries, and  that  of  the  fincipital  foramen.  The  arteries  often 
have  ferpentine  flexures,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  diftributed 
on  parts  fubjeft  to  much  motion,  or  to  an  increafe  of  fize,  as 
the  arteries  of  the  large  intefti#.cs,  womb,  face,  fpleen,  lips, 
and  iris.  - Arteries  that  are  reflilineal  in  a natural  ftatc,  be- 
come ferpentine  if  they  are  much  diftended.  Arteries  are 
fometimes  twifted  or  writhed,  as  the  carotids  under  the  ma- 
millary procefs. 

Arteries  are  frequently  conjoined  by  intermediate  branches, 
by  a twig  of  fome  certain  artery  running  to  meet  one  of  the 
fame  kind'from  another  neighbouring  artery,  and  by  joining 
together  with  that,  they  both  form  one  trunk.  Inftances  of  this 
kind  we  have  among  the  large  trunks  in  the  inteftines,  among 
the  middling  ones  in  the  kidneys,  womb,  &c,  and  among  the 
fmaller  in  all  parts  of  the  body;  infomuch  that  there  -is  no 
part  of  the  human  body,  wherein  the  neighbouring  arterial 
trunks,  whether  of  the  fame  or  of  different  denominations, 
do  not  form  anaftomofes  or  joinings  one  to  another  by  inter- 
mediate branches.  Of  rings  diverging  laterally  from  the  arte- 
ries, and  returning  into  themfelves,  we  have  inftances  in  the 
eye  and  brain.  The  extremities  of  the  arteries,  which  are  ei- 
ther cylindrical  or  nearly  fo,  fend  off  fmaller  branches  ingreat- 
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er  abundance  than  the  large  ar^rles  do,  and  thefe  extremely 
fmall  ramiScations  anaftomofing  wiih  one  another  form  a kind 
of  net-work ; as  we  fee  more  particularly  in  all  membranes. 
By  this  means,  though  the  paflage  from  the  heart  to  any  part 
of  an  artery  is  obftrudled,  the  blood  may  neverthelefs  flow 
through  the  arteries  which  are  near  the  obftrufted  one. 
Thus  a gangrene  or  languor  of  the  part  is  very  ftrongly  pre- 
vented, and  the  obftrudtion  is  more  eafily  refolved  by  the  re- 
pulfion  of  the  obftacle  into  the  larger  part  of  the  trunk. 

Laftly,  one  of  the  leaf!:  arteries  is  either  changed  by  a con- 
tinuation of  its  canal  into  a vein,  in  inch  a manner,  that  the 
ultimate  little  artery,  which  is  generally  refledfed,  having 
pafled  the  angle  of  its  refledfion,  becomes  now  a fmall  vein  ; or 
clfe  a branch,  fent  out  at  right  angles  from  the  artery,  is  in- 
ferted  by  a like  angle  into  the  branch  of  a fmall  vein.  Both 
thefe  kinds  of  mechanifm  are  demonftrated  to  us  by  the  mi- 
crofeope,  and  the  eafy  return  of  injedfions  through  the  veins 
into  the  arteries.  We  fometimes  fee  thefe  veflTels  large  e- 
nough  to  receive  only  one,  and  fometimes  fev^ral  blood  glo- 
bules at  a time.  A large  artery  is  never  obferved  to  open  in- 
to a vein.  ^ 

In  the  vifeera,  we  find  the  fmall  arteries  difpofed  not  fo 
much  in  net-work  as  in  a fabric  of  a peculiar  kind,  wherein 
the  fmall  branches  defeend  very  thick,  or  in  clufters  parallel 
to  the  trunk,  fo  as  to  refenrble  brufhes,  a variety  of  little  trees 
or  bufhes,  fmall  ferpents,  or  threads,  according  to  the  various 
difpofition  of  the  parts. 

Sometimes  the  arteries  end  in  another  manner,  namely,  by 
being  converted  into  veflels  of  the  fmaller  kinds,  which  arc 
continuous  to  the  arteries,  and  indeed  real  arterial  trunks  j as 
may  be  obferved  in  the  ophthalmic  artery,  by  tracing  the  ar- 
teries of  the  tunica  choroides,  or  the  colourlefs  ones  of  the 
circle  of  the  uvea  and  iris.  That  a net-work  of  pellucid  arte- 
ries is  continuous  with  the  red  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  one. 
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is  evident  from  inflammations,  and  the  rednefs  of  the  parts 
when  relaxed  by  vapour  or  by  cupping;  from  repletion,  and 
the  microfcopical  experiments  of  Lieberkuhn  upon  frogs,  in 
which  colourlefs  globules  we're  feen  to  pafs  from  a red  artery 
into  a lateral  velTel.  In  a fabric  of  this  kind  the  red  blood  is 
calily  forced  into  the  fmaller  velTels. 

In  other  places  the  fmaller  velTels  feem  to  proceed  laterally  as 
branches  from  the  trunks  of  the  leafkfanguineous  arteries ; and 
thefe  again  are  drawn  out  into  trunks  ftill  fmaller.  Thefe  arc 
called  excretory  duEls.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  thefe  velTels  arc 
filled  with  red  blood";  of’this,  however,  we  have  examples  in 
the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and  the  breads.  Indeed  the  blood, 
when  vitiated,  penetrates  the  excretory  dufls  of  the  whole 
body,  even  without  hurting  the  velTels ; nor  is  that  aberration 
found  to  be  productive  of  any  evil  confequencc  after  the  dif- 
order  of  the  blood  is  cured. 

. Another  termination  of  the  arterial  extremities  is  into  the 
exhaling  velTels;  and  this  manner  of  their  ending  is  very  fre- 
quent in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  whole  Ikin,  all  mem- 
branes of  the  human  body  which  form  any  clofe  cavity,  all  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  anterior  and  pofterior  chambers  of 
the  eye,  all  the  adipofe  cells  and  pulmonary  veffcles,  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  ftomach  and  inteffinal  tube,  and  the  trachea,  are 
all  of  them  repleniflred  with  exhaling  arteries  of  this  kind. 
Thefe'  emit  a thin,  watery,  gelatinous  humour,  which,  by 
congeffion,  ftagnation.  Or  excefs,  is  converted  into  a watery 
but  coagufable  lymph,  as  we  fee  in  feveral  difeafes,  and  in 
death.  The  exhalants  are  eafily  demonftrable  from  the  wa- 
tery fweat  that  enfues  after  injefling  the  arteries  with  any  warm 
liquor.  Infome  places,  they  exhale  indeed  not  a thin  vapour, 
but  blood  itfelf,  as  we  fee  in  the  heart,  the  cellular  fabric  of 
the  penis,  urethra,  clitoris,  and  nipple  of  the  female  breaft ; 
in  all  which  blood  in  its  natural  ftate  is  poured  out.  Does 
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not  every  fecretion,  that  is  made  in  true  glands,  or  hollow 
crypta:,  bear  fome  analogy  to  this  exhaling  fabric  ? 

Whether  or  no,  in  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  do  Uie  pel- 
lucid velTels,  arifing  front  the  fanguine  ones,  and  carrying  a 
humour  thinner  than  blood,  again  fend  out  fmaller  veflels,  to 
be  fubdivided  into  ftill  fmaller  orders  ? We  feem,  indeed, 
not  to  want  examples  of  this  circumftance.  Several  anato- 
niifls  have  feen,  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  a new  rife  of 
blood-veiTels,  after  the  couiTe  of  the  blood  to  the  heart  had 
been  oblfrudted.  That  an  aqueous  vapour  is  fecreted  by  very 
fine  veflels,  from  the  colourlefs  arteries  of  the  iris,  is  very  pro- 
bable. We  are  almofl:  certain  that  the  red  coloured  vefTels  in 
the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain,  feparate  a juice  pervading 
the  medullary  fubftance,  by  the  intermedium  of  another  order 
of  velTels ; and  that  an  eryfipelas,  or  yellow  inflammation  arifes 
from  the  impaftion  of  yellow  globules  into  the  fmaller  vefTels. 

It  may  then  be  alked,  if  there  are  not  yellow  arterious  vef- 
fels  of  a fecond  order,  which  fend  off  lymphatic  ones  of  a third 
order,  from  whence  by 'degrees  ftill  leffer  kinds  of  vefTels  branch 
out?  Such  a fabric  does  not  feem  agreeable  to  the  very  eafy 
tranfition  that  is  made  by  the  blood,  mercury,  or  wax,  into 
the  exhaling  and  perfpiratory  vefTels,  into  the  uriniferous  tu- 
buli,  and  into  the  adipofe  and  pulmonary  cells;  nor  is  it  very 
difficult  for  the  blood  to  ftray  into  the  lacUferous,  lymphatic, 
and  lachrymal  dufls,  whither  k fliould  feem  not  able  to  pe- 
netrate if  it  had  to  make  its  way  through  any  other  interme- 
diate vafcular  fyftem  fmaller  than  the  blood  globules.  Nor 
can  this  opinion  be  admitted,  on  account  of  the  great  retar- 
dation to  which  the  humours  in  a third  order  of  veflels 
ivould  be  liable,  and  which  would  continually  increafe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fmallncfs  of  the  veffels, 
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The  blood  is  di'iven  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  in 
a ferpentine  ftream,  into  the  aorta,  ftriking  lirft  againfl:  the 
right  lide,  and  then  the  left  fide  of  this  great  velTel  ; whence 
it  flows  with  repeated  illifions  and  reperCuflions  through  the 
whole  arterial  fyftem. 

The  arteries  are,  in  a living  perfon,  always  full  of  blood; 
fince  the  jet  or  ftream  from  an  artery,  is  not  interrupted  by 
alternate  ftops,  while  the  heart  is  inadlive,  but  flows  on  in  a 
continued  thread.  The  microfeope  alfo  (hews  the  arteries,  in 
living  animals,  to  be  full  both  in  their  fyftole  and  diaftole;  nor 
can  the  circular  fibres  of  the  arteries  fo  far  contradl  them- 
felves  as  entirely  to  evacuate  thefe  tubes.  Every  contradlion 
of  the  ventricle  fends  a new  wave  of  blood  into  the  arteries; 
this  wave  feldom  exceeds  two  ounces,  and  confequently  bears  v 
only  a fmall  proportion  to  the  whole  circulating  mafs,  yet  it 
is  fo  forcibly  propelled  by  the  heart  as  to  drive  the  preceding 
waves  before  it.  In  conlequence  of  this  propulfion,  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  cylindrical  artery  are  augmented^  the  arterial 
coats  are  prefled  near  each  other,  and  the  ferpentine  flexures 
are  confiderably  increafed  as  we  often  fee  in  injedfions.  This 
dilatation  of  the  artery,  whereby  its  capacity  is  changed  frorri 
a lefs  to  a greater  circle,  is  called  the  pulfe,  the  diaftole  of 
which  is  an  expanlion  of  the  artery  beyond  its  natural  diame- 
ter. This  adtion  is  the  charadteriftic  of  life  ; it  refiilts  from 
the  heart  only,  and  is  in  no  wife  natural  to  the  arteries  them- 
felves.  Hence  when  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  intercepted^ 
whether  by  aneurifm,  ligature,  or  otherwife,  pulfation  of  th<f 
arteries  is  to  be  felt;  and  hence  a fudden  ceflation  of  the 
pulfc,  by  a wound  through  the  heart.  The  artery  is  pros 
portionally  more  dilated,  the  more  the  velocity  of  the  nett 
wave  exceeds  that  of  the  former  one. 
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The  fyftole  or  contraftion  of  the  artery  follows  the  dilatatioa 
of  it.  For  the  heart  having  emptied  itfelf,  and  removed  the 
ftimulus  of  the  blood,  comes  into  a quiefcent  ftate.  But  the 
artery,  at  this  fame  time,  by  its  innate  elafHcity,  and  by  the  con- 
tradlile  power  refiding  in  its  circular  fibres,  irritated  likewife  by 
the  flimulus  of  the  blood,  contrafts  itfelf,  and  expels  as  much 
blood  as  ferved  to  dilate  it  beyond  its  mean  or  natural  diamS'* 
ter : this  quantity  of  blood  is  either  forced  into  the  fmaller  and 
fcarce-beating  arteriolte,  or  into  the  veins,  as  the  femilunar 
valves  of  the  aorta  oppofe  the  return  of  the  blood.  As  foon  as 
the  artery  has  freed  itfelf  from  this  wave  or  column  of  blood, 
being  no  longer  ftimulated  by  diftention,  it  diretSUy  collapfes 
by  its  own  proper  contraftile  force,  and  is  now  again  ready  to 
yield  to  a new  wave  or  column  of  blood  fent  into  it  from  the 
heart ; whence  follows  a repeated  diaftole  and  fyftole. 

That  the  arteries  thus  contract,  and,  by  that  force,  propel 
their  contained  blood,  is  proved  from  their  ftrongly  contradtile 
nature;  from  the  evident  remiflion  of  the  dilatation  they  re- 
ceive from  the  heart ; from  the  evacuation  of  the  blood  con- 
tained between  two  ligatures,  through  the  lateral  branches ; 
•from  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart  through  veins  when 
the  artery  going  to  thefe  veins  is  tied ; from  the  wave  of  blood 
being  greateft  when  the  heart  is  in  its  diaftole,  as  obferved  by 
fome  eminent  anatomifts;  from  the  ftrength  with  which  the 
blood  is  ejedted  belowr  a ligature  on  the  aorta ; and  laftly, 
from  the  evacuation  which  the  arteries  make  of  their  contain- 
ed blood,  even  after  death,  into  the  veins,  whereby  thefe 
latter  appear  much  fuller  than  the  arteries. 

The  blood’s  velocity  in  the  arteries  is  diminiflied  during  the 
heart’s  fyftole,  but  increafed  during  its  diaftole  ; at  a medium 
it  is  fomewbat  lefs  tiian  one  foot  in  a fecond  of  time.  The 
conftant  plenitude  of  the  arteries  renders  it  impoflible  for  us 
to  perceive  any  lucceflaon  in  the  pulfes  of  difterent  arteries ; 
whence  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  feem  to  beat  at  one  and  the 
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fame  inftant,  whilft  the  heart  ftrikes  againft  the  breaft  : and 
yet  there  is  certainly  a fucceflion  in  the  fyftole  of  the  arteries, 
by  which  the  aorta  feems  to  contradl  fucceffively,  as  it  is  filled 
with  blood  expelled  from  the  heart ; fo  that  the  part  of  the  ar- 
tery next  the  heart  is  firft  conftringed,  and  thence  the  arterial 
contrafting  force  gradually  proceeds  to  the  extremities.  We 
have  an  inftance  of  this  in  the  inteftines  ; and  very  evidently 
in  infects,  who  have  a long  fiftulous  and  knotted  heart,  mani- 
feftly  contra£ling  in  a fuccelEon  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end ; but  in  the  human  arteries  the  fucceffions  are  fo  quick  as 
to  be  imperceptible. 

The  pulfe  is  continued  to,  and  ends  in,  the  expillary  and  cy- 
lindrical arteries,  or  the  originations  of  the  veins.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  comes  from 
the  heart  •,  but  that  velocity  continually  decreafes.  The  tranf- 
verfe  feftions  of  all  the  arteries  at  a diftance  from  the  heart,  are 
in  one  fum  greater  than  the  fedtion  of  the  aorta;  and  the  aggre-  • 
gate  area  of  their  fedlions  increafes,  but  in  an  uncertain  propor- 
tion, as  the  diftance  from  the  heart  increafes : The  velocity  will 
confequently  decreafe  as  the  diftance  increafes,  for  it  muft  al- 
ways be  inverfely  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  tube  through 
which  the  fluid  runs.  Again,  the  thicknefs  of  the  coats  of  ar- 
teries increafes,  as  their  bores  decreafe;  and  is  largeft  in  the 
leaft  of  them,  which  tranfmit  only  one  globule  at  a time.  The 
truth  of  this  is  proved  from  anatomy;  and  from  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty we  find  in  burfting  fmall  than  large  arteries,  by  inflating 
them.  Another  caufe  of  the  decreafe  of  the  blood’s  velocity 
is  the  fridlion  of  the  globules  againft  the  fides  of  the  veflel ; and 
this  fridlion  will  be  very  confiderably  increafed  by  the  length  of 
the  arteries,  by  their  ramification,  by  their  winding  direflion, 
and  alfo  by  their  diminifhed  diameter  and  conical  form.  More- 
over, the  infleflions  and  folds  of  the  vefTels  greatly  flacken  the 
blood’s  motion ; fince  always  fome  part  of  the  impelling  force 
is  fpent  and  loft  in  removing  the  convex  parts  of  the  folds,  and 

changing 
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changing  the  figure  of  the  infleaed  veflel.  The  angles  alfo, 
formed  by  the  lateral  branches,  greatly  diminifli  the  blood’s 
motion  ; and  that  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  angle.  A 
confiderable  allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  great  vifcidity 
or  tenacity  of,  the  blood,  which  entirely  coagulates  by  reft  ; its 
circulatory  motion  alone  overcomes  the  mutual  attraaion  of 
its  parts,  and  prevents  it  from  adhering  to  the  fidesof  the^vef- 
fels  in  a coagulated  ftate,  as  we  fee  in  aneurifms  and  wounds 
of  the  arteries,  and  after  death.  The  oppofition  which  the 
blood  meets  with  in  the  branches  lelTehs  its  velocity  in  the 
trunk;  and  the  oppofition  of  torrents  of  blood  to  one  another 
in  the  anoftomofes  of  velTels  alfo  deftroys  fome  parts  of  its  mo- 
tion. We  may  eafily  perceive  the  amount  of  this  retardation 
will  be  very  confiderable,  although  it  be  difficult  to  eftimate  it 
juftly.  In  the  larger  trunks  the  blood  of  a living  animal  flows 
with  the  rapidity  of  a torrent  : but,  in  the  leaft  branches,  it 
creeps  along  very  flowly  ; and  begins  to  coagulate.  It  is  alfo 
well  known  to  furgeons,  that  a fmall  branch  of  an  artery  near 
the  heart  bleeds  more  dangeroufly  than  a much  larger  one  at  a 
greater  diftance.  The  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere, 
of  the  mufcles  and  flefliy  parts  lying  above  the  artery,  and  the 
contradlile  power  of  the  vefTel  itfelf,  alfo  make  a refiftance  to 
the  heart ; but  they  do  not  leflen  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  for 
they  add  as  much  in  the  diaftole  as  they  diminifh  in  the  fyftole. 

It  is  certain,  however,  from  incifions  made  in  living  animals, 
that  the  Angle  globules  of  blood,  which  move  feparately  in 
the  fmall  veffels,  do  not  lofe  fo  much  of  their  velocity  as,  by 
calculation,  they  ought  to  do.  We  muft  therefore  alfign  fome 
caufes  which  lefTen  the  decreafe  of  the  blood’s  velocity.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  great  area  of  all  the  fmall  branches  compa- 
red with  the  area  of  the  trunk,  and  the  exceffive  fmoothnels  of 
the  inner  coats  of  the  veflels,  both  contribute  to  diminifli  the 
friftion.  The  facility  likewife  with  which  the  blood  flows 
through  the  veins,  expedites  its  paflage  through  the  little  ar- 
teries, 
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teries,  immediately  communicating  with  thefe  veins.  No 
great  afliftance  toward  afcertaining  thefe  particulars  is  to  be 
expefted  from  confidering  the  effea:  of  ligatures,  or  the  weight 
of  the  blood ; the  latter  is  capable  both  of  diminifliing  and  ac- 
celerating the  motion ; nor  can  we  fuppofe  that  in  live  ani- 
mals a great  efFeft  depends  upon  the  former.  The  power  of 
derivation,  whatever  that  is,  and  the  motion  of  the  mufcles, 
are  capable  of  producing  a new  velocity. 

The  pulfe  therefore  enfues,  becaufe  the  anterior  wave  or  co- 
lumn of  blood  moves  on  flower,  while  the  fubfequent  or  pofte- 
rior  wave  comes  fafter  •,  fo  that  the  pi-eceding  is  an  obftacle  to 
the  confequent  blood.  But  fince  the  force  of  the  heart  weak- 
ens as  the  blood  goes  on,  and  the  contraftile  power  of  the  ar- 
teries increafes,  the  excefs  of  the  celerity  of  the  confequent 
wave  pulhed  on  by  the  heart,  above  the  celerity  of  the  ante- 
cedent wave  puflied  on  by  the  contraclile  power  of  the  artery, 
will  grow  continually  lefs  and  lefs ; and  when  the  blood  ar- 
rives to  a certain  diftance,  the  celerities  of  both  waves  become 
equal,  and  the  pulfation  ceafes.  This  place  of  equality  in  mo- 
tion cannot  be  in  the  larger  and  more  confpicuous  arterial 
branches;  for  in  them  the  wave  laft  coming  from  the  heart 
moves  quicker  than  what  went  before.  The  inflammatory 
pulfation  of  the  fmall  arteries  of  the  eye  (hews  that  they  have 
a pulfe.  We  may  however  fafely  conclude  that  in  the  lead 
red  arteries,  the  pulfe  at  length  begins  to  vanilh.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  equable  motion  of  the  blood,  as  feen  by  a mi- 
crofcope,  through  the  arteries  of  a frog.  In  the  larger  vef- 
fels,  however,  fnch  as  may  be  about  the  fixth  part  of  a line 
in  diameter,  the  pulfe^  becomes  imperceptible.  In  the  leaft: 
veins  there  is  no  fenflble  pulfation  or  accelerated  motion  of 
the  blood,  whilft  the  heart  contracts,  demonftrable  either  by 
• the  microfeope  or  any  other  exp*:riment. 

That  the  blood  prefles  againft  the  fides  of  the  veins,  appears 
from  the  furrotvs  made  on  the  bones  over  which  they  pafs, 
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and  the  fwelling  of  the  veins  on  being  tied.  Why  do‘  not 
the  veins  beat  ? ♦ The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  blood  is 
more  retarded  immediately  on  its  leaving  the  heart,  than  it  is 
m the  fmalleft  veffels.  Hence,'  the  difference  of  the  velocities 
of  the  confequent  and'antecedent  waves  is  greateft  at  the  heart, 
and  grows  gradually  lefs,  till  it  at  laft  totally  vanifhes.  This 
is  illuftrated  by  the  following  experiment : If  water  be  made 
to  pafs  through  a leathern  tube,  in  a difconrinued  ftarting 
ftream,  and  a fponge  be  fixed  at  the  difcharging  extremity  of 
the  tube,  the  water  will  flow  through  the  fponge  in  a conti- 
nued flream.  It  is  alfo  illuftrated  by  another  experiment,  in 
which  the  fame  thing  happens,  by  injedting  the  mefenteric  ar- 
teries with  an  alternate  impulfion  of  water  j for  then  the  wa- 
ter flows  out  through  the  veins  in  one  continued  qven  ftream. 

The  pulfe  is  therefore  the  meafure  of  the  powers  which  the 
heart  fpends  on  the  blood  •,  becaufe  it  is  the  immediate  and 
full  efieift  of  thofe  powers.  Hence,  cateris  paribus,  the  pulfe 
is  flow  in  the  moft  healthy  people,  where  there  is  no  ftimulus, 
nor  any  unnatural  refiftance  ; and  where  the  heart  is  at  liber- 
ty to  propel  the  blood  with  eafe.  You  muft  except  thofe  cafes 
where  there  is  fome  obftacle  which  prevents  the  blood  from 
entering  the  aorta.  For  this  reafon  the  pulfe  in  afthmatic 
people  is  flow.  A debility  or  infenfibility  of  the  heart,  when 
the  ufual  ftimulus  is  not  capable  of  exciting  it  to  contraftion, 
alfo  occafions  a flow  pulfe.  A ftrong  full  pulfe  is  caufed  by 
the  arteries  being  full,  and  the  heart  at  the  fame  time  vigo- 
rous and  powerful ; a fmall  pulfe  by  the  emptinefs  of  the  arte- 
ries, and  a lefiTer  wave  of  blood  fent  front  the  heart.  A hard 
pulfe  denotes  fome  obftacle  or  ftimulus ; or  elfe  that  the  heart’s 
force,  the  thicknefs  of  blood,  or  the  rigidity  of  the  artery,  arc 
increafed.  A quick  pulfe  denotes  fome  ftimulus,  obftacle,  or 

greater 

* We  do  not  allow  that  to  be  a pulfe  which  happens  from  refpi- 
/ ration,  from  the  reje<ftion  of  the  blood  fi'om  the  right  auricle,  or 
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greater  fenfibility  or  irritability  of  the  heart.  The  pulfc  is 
heft  felt  where  the  artery  lies  expofed  bare  to  the  touch,  up- 
on fome  refilling  bone  ; but  obftrudions  fometimes  render 
the  pulfe  perceptible  where  it- is  never  fo  naturally. 

The  pulfe  is  flower  in  animals  as  they  are  larger  or  more 
bulky  i becaufe  their  heart,  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the 
body,  is  lefs  than  that  of  ftnaller  animals  ; it  is  alfo  lefs  irri- 
table, and  is  obliged  to  propel  the  blood  to  a greater  diftance ; 
whence  in  large  animals,  the  proportion  between  the  refin- 
ances to  be  overcome  and  the  force  of  the  heart  is  lefs  than 
in  fraall  ones.  Hence,  fmall  animals  are  more  voracious 
than  large  ones ; as  the  whale  and  elephant.  The  pulfe  of 
a healthful  perfon,  in  the  morning,  beats  at  leaft  65  in  a mi- 
nute; but,  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  it  will  beat  80;  and 
again,  by  the  night’s  reft  or  fleep,  it  will  become  gradually 
lefs  frequent,  till  in  the  morning  you  will  find  it  returned  ta 
its  primitive  number  of  65.  For  the  motions  of  the  mufcles, 
and  aflions  of  the  external  and  •internal  fenfes,  the  warmth 
of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  a£Hon  of  the  aliments,  urge  the 
venal  blood  on  to  the  heart,  whence  a more  than  ordinary 
ftimulus  and  a greater  number  of  contraflions.  Hence  alfo 
thofe  paroxifms,  or  fits  of  increafe,  obfervable  in  all  fevers 
towards  the  evening.  Sleep  retards  the  motion  not  only  of 
tlie  blood,  but  of  all  the  other  humours  and  adlions  in  the 
body  whatever. 

A frequent  and  a quick  pulfe  are  often  confounded  ; but 
they  are  in  reality  very  diflerent.  The  pulfe  is  quicker  in 
children,  and  becomes  afterwards  flower  in  perfons  as  they 
grow  older.  The  falient  point  beats  134  in  a minute:  the 
pulfe  of  new-born  infants,  120  ; and  of  old  people  60. 

A feverifh  pulfe  is  ufually  between  96  and  120,  to  which 
number  indeed  it  is  often  increafed  by  laborious  exercifes  a- 
lone;  if  it  is  increafed  to  130  or  140,  (which  laft  number  we 
have  never  known  it  exceed)  the  patient  feldom  recovers. 
VoL.  III.  M The 
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1 he  pulfe  beats  flower  iji  winter,  and  quicker  in  fummer,  by 
about  lo  ftrokes  per  minute  j and  under  the  torrid  zone,  It 
often  inci Cities  to  izo.  The  different  pafllons  of  the  mind 
\arioufly  accelerate,  retard,  and  difturb  the  pulfe.  What- 
evei  obftrutSls  the  circulation  is  alfo  found  to  accelerate  the 
pulfe  y not  from  the  laws  of  hydroflatics,  or  on  account  of 
the  canal  being  made  narrower,  nor  from  the  aiSlion  of  the 
foul  but  by  the  flrenuous  and  more  frequently  repeated  con* 
iracUons  of  the  heart  in  oidcr  to  free  itielf  fiom  an  irritating 
flimulus:  Thus  an  irritation  from  acrid  blood  is  the  caufc  of 
;he  frequent  pulfe  in  fevers. 

'll\e  blood  moves  very  flowly  through  the  Icaft  veins,  part- 
ly by  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  partly  by  the  contraftile 
force  of  the  arteries.  A renewal  of  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  perfons  drowned,  where,  merely  by  exciting  the  aifion  of 
the  heart,  the  whole  mafs  is  again  propelled,  is  a proof  of 
the  former  ; and  the  contradfile  force  of  the  artery  is  pro- 
ved by  what  h;is  been  laid  above. 

The  motion  of  the  blood  is  quicker  in  the  larger  veins. 
For  whenever  the  impelling  powers  remain  fufficient,  and 
the  fmall  veflels  are  rendered  narrower,  the  motion  of  their 
/contained  fluids  tnuft  of  epurfe  be  accelerated  ; lince  the  fec- 
tiun  of  the  venal  trunk  is  much  lefs  than  tliat  of  all  its 
branches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  an  artery  is  lefs 
than  the  fum  of  the  branches  into  which  it  divides. 

Since  the  blood  moves  thus  ilowly  in  the  icaft  arterial  vef- 
fels  and  incipient  veins,  and  as  tlic  weight  of  the  blood  itfclf 
in  many  places  greatly  hinders  its  return  to  the  heart,  while, 
at  the  lame  time,  the  very  tlun  coats  of  the  veins  have  but 
little  comra/Ttile  power } nature  has  therefore  ufed  various 
precautions,  lelt,  from  the  flownefs  of  its  motion,  it  Ihould 
any  where  ftaguaic  or  concrete.  To  obviate  this,  Ihe  has 
fupplied  the  veins  with  more  watery  vapours  and  fluxile 
lymph  than  the  arteries ; and  this  was  the  more  neceflary,  in 
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to  counterbalance  the  great  exhalation  that  is  made  from  the 
arterial  blood  in  the  lungs. 

She  has  likewife  placed  the  veins  near  the  mufcles,  that  by 
the  turgefcence  or  contractions  of  the  latter  the  veins  may 
be  preffed ; and  this  preflurc  muft  neceflarily  determine  the 
blood  to  the  heart,  for  the  valves  of  the  veins  prevent  its  re- 
turn to  the  extremities.  Hence  an  increafed  pulfe,  heat  and 
rednefs  of  the  body ; and  hence  alfo  quick  breathing  after  a 
violent  exercife. 

Moreover,  thofe  mufcles  which  conftamly  urge  or  violent- 
ly prefs  the  contiguous  vifcera  contained  in  any  of  the  com- 
mon cavities,  powerfully  promote  the  return  of  the  venal 
blood  to  the  heart.  The  conjunCl  pTeffure  of  the  diaphragm 
and  the  abdominal  mufcles,  produces  this  cffeCf  in  the  abdo- 
men. The  pulfations  of  the  arteries,  which  every  where  run 
contiguous  and  parallel  to  the  fldes  of  the  veins,  have  no  in- 
confiderable  effeCt  in  promoting  the  return  of  the  venal 
blood;  and  we  have  before  fhewn,  that  any  impulfe  afting 
on 'the  veins  can  determine  their  blood  to  the  heart  only. 

To  thefe  is  added  a force,  not  yet  fufficiently  known,  by 
which  the  blood  is  brought  from  a- more  comprelTed  to  a 
more  lax,  and  lefs  refilling  part.  In  this  mttter  alfo  refpl- 
ration  is  of  great  efficacy  ; in  which  the  motion  of  the  blood 
into  the  lungs,  when  relaxed,  is  accelerated  by  the  deriva- 
, tion  from  all  parts  of  the  body:  and  again,  in  expiration,  it 
is  driven  into  the  trunks  of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  abdo- 
men ; hence  the  fwelling  of  the  veins  of  the  brain,  in  the  time 
of  expiration.  The  circulation  is  not  indeed  affified  by  thefe 
caufes,  but  the  blood  is  agitated  and  prefied.  The  anafto- 
mofes  of  the  arteries  contribute  to  the  fame  end  ; for  they  , 
facilitate  the  pafliage  of  the  blood  from  thofe  places  where  is 
is  obftrufted  to  fuch  as  are  more  free. 

By  thefe  means,  in  a healthy  perfon  ufing  fufficlcnt  exer- 
cife  of  body,  the  blood  moves  with  fuch  a velocity,  as  fuffi- 
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ces  to  deliver  as  much  of  it  by  the  vena  cava  to  the  heart,  as 
is  fent  out  by  the  aorta.  But  reft  or  inacftivity  of  body,  and 
ajiveaknefs  of  the  contradling  fibres  of  the  heart  and  other 
mufcles,  frequently  render  this  motion  of  the  venal  blood, 
more  diflicult.  Hence  follow  the  varices  in  women  with 
child,  and  the  piles  ; which  latter  are  alfo  partly  owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  valves  in  the  vena  portarum.  Hence  alfo 
the  menfes.  And  when,  the  veins  return  their  blood  too 
flowly  to  the  heart,  the  fubtile  vapours  ftagnate ; whence  that 
frequency  of  oedematous  fwellings  in  weak  people. 

The  time  in  which  an  ounce  of  blood,  fent,  out  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  returns  to  the  right,  and  which  is 
commonly  reckoned  the  time  in  which  the  greater  circulation 
is  performed,  is  uncertain.  Suppofe  the  quantity  of  blood 
thrown  out  of  the  heart  at  every  pulfation  to  be  ounces, 
and  the  whole  quantity  of  the  blood  to  be  336  ounces,  then 
a complete  circulation  is  performed  in  the  time  of  224  pulfa- 
tions  ; that  is  in  about  three  minutes. 

The  effedls  which  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  pro- 
duces upon  the  blood  are  various..  They  may  be  deduced  and 
eftimated  from  their  caufes  ; if  we  compare  the  blood  of  a li- 
• ving  with  that  of  a dead  animal ; that  of  a healthy  with  that 
of  a difeafed  animal;  and  laftly,  that  of  an  active  with  that 
of  an  inactive  animal.  In  the  living  animal,  the  blood  is 
confiderably  warm  ; it  looks  red,  with  a fort  of  purple  flo- 
rid hue  ; it  feems  to  be  homogeneous  or  uniform,  and  alike  in 
all  its  parts,  though  it  is  really  a mixture  of  difterent  principles. 
It  conlifts  almoft  entirely  of  particles  commonly  called  glo- 
bules ; it  flows  very  readily  through  the  leaft  veflels  ; and 
laftly,  when  drawn  from  the  veflels,  it  exhales  a volatile  va- 
pour, which  we  have  already  particularly  deferibed.  In  the 
dead  animal  which  has  not  yet  begun  to  corrupt  or  putrify, 
we  obferve,  that  the  blood  has  loft  a great  deal  of  its  rednefs; 
that  it  feparates  into  two  parts,  namely,  one  more  denfe,  call- 
ed 
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ed  craflamentum,  and  the  other  more  fluid  called  ferum ; and  J- 
that  when  drawn  from  its  veflels,  it  exhales  no  vapour,  and 
coagulates  either  wholly  or  in  part.  When  the  living  animal 
becomes  weak,  and  lome  fmall  remains  of  pulfe  and  refpira- 
tion  continue,  we  find  the  blood  confiderably  cold.  If,  again, 
you  compare  the  blood  of  a human  perfon,  inadtive  both  in  , 
body  and  mind,  with  the  blood  of  one  that  is  naturally  difpo- 
fed  to  much  exercife,  you  will  obferve  the  latter  has  a great- 
er heat  j a more  intcnfe  rednefs  ; a fubftance  more  compadt  j 
that  it  is  fpecifically  heavier;  and  that  the  volatile  parts  are 
more  abunS^int.  All  which  appearances  feem  manifeftly  to 
be  the  effedts  of  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  fince 
they  increafe  and  diminifli  with  that  motion,  and  difappear 
when  it  ceafes. 

That  we  may  underftand  the  manner  in  which  thefe  appear- 
ances are  produced  in  the  blood,  we  muft  confider  what  arc 
the  effedts  of  the  heart  impelling  it ; and  of  the  arteries  alter- 
nately comprefling  and  urging  it  forward.  Andfirfl:vvefee,that 
the  heart  throws  the  blood  with  very  great  velocity  into  the 
crooked  or  inflcdled  arteries,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  glo- 
bules, expelled  through  the  right  fide  of  the  opening  of  the  aor- 
ta, flrike  againft  the  left  fide  of  the  artery  ; from  whence  be- 
ing repelled,  they  incline  towards  the  right  fide,  whereby  all 
the  particles  of  the  blood  are  agitated  with  a confufed  or  tur- 
bulent and  whirling  motion.  The  blood  thus  impelled  againfl 
the  flexile  and  curved  fides  of  the  arteries,  of  neceffity  dilates 
and  diftends  them  ; and  lafUy,  in  the  fmaller  veflels,  capable  of 
receiving  only  one,  or  a few  globules  of  blood,  all  the  parti- 
cles of  blood  come  fo  intimately  into  contafl  with,  and  grate 
againft,  the  fides  of  the  artery,  that  they  are  even  obliged  to 
change  their  figure  in  order  to  gain  a paflTage  into  the  veins. 

But  the  arteries,  by  their  elaftic  force,  rcafling  upon  the 
impinging  blood,  repel  it  from  their  fides  towards  their  axis ; 
and  at  laft  tranfmit  every  fingle  particle  of  it  through  the  cir- 
, cular 
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cular  mouths  of  the  leaft  veflels,  by  which  the  arteries  and 
veins  join  together. 

There  is,  thei-efore,  a very  great  degree  of  fridlion,  as 
well  from  the  blood  particles  upon  the  (ides  of  the  arteries  as 
from  the  arteries  themfclves  contrafting  round  the  blood  j to 
. which  add,  the  attrition  of  the  particles  of  blood  againft  each 
other  by  the  confufed  and  vortical  motion  with  which  they 
are  propelled.  The  effefts  of  this  fridfion  may  be  computed 
from  the  vifeid  and  inflammable  nature  of  the  blood  itfelf, 
from  the  narrownefs  of  the  veflels  through  which  it  runs, 
from  the  ftrong  impulfe  of  the  heart,  from  the  powerful  rc-t 
aftion  of  the  arteries,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  incumbent 
parts.  This  friftion  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  blood’s  flui- 
dity, by  perpetually  removing  the  points  of  contadl  in  its  par- 
ticles, by  refifting  their  attraflion  of  cohefion,  and  by  mix- 
ing together  particles  of  different  kinds.  It  alfo  in  fome 
meafure  augments  the  roundnefs  of  the  particles,  by  breaking 
off  the  protuberances  and  rounding  their  corners.  But  even 
thefc  very  fmall  particles  themfclves,  which  are  broken  off 
from  the  large  particles  of  the  blood,  put  on  a round  figure 
by  their  friction  againft  the  fides  of  the  canals,  and  by  their 
rotatory  motion.  By  a deficiency  of  motion,  the  blood  coa- 
gulates in  the  veflels  before  death.  The  loft  fluidity  of  the 
blood  is  again  reftored  by  recovering  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
as  we  are  taught  by  experiments  made  on  living  animals.  It 
is  probable  that  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  the  deofity  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  are  the  caufe  of  the  red  colour  of  the  blood, 
fince  the  rednels  is  in  proportion  to  the  denfity,  and  increafes 
or  decreafes  from  the  fame  caufes  which  increafe  or  diminifti 
the  denfity.  The  redoefs  feems  to  arife  from  a mixture  of 
the  ferruginous  with  the  oily  part  of  the  blood.  ^ 

Does  the  heat  of  the  blood  alfo  proceed  from  its  motion  ? 
We  obferve,  by  experiments,  that  heat  arifes  from  the  motion 

of  all  kinds  of  fluids,  even  of  air  itfelf ; but  much  more  does 
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attrition  prodace  heat  in  the  inflammable  animal  juices,  which 
are  denfer  than  water,  and  conflderably  compreifed  by  con- 
tra£Hle  and  converging  tubes.  Is  not  the  truth  of  this  fuf- 
ficiently  evinced,  by  the  blood’s  being  warm  in  thofe  fifh 
which  have  a large  heart,  and  cold  in  fuch  as  have  a fmall 
one  i their  rcfpeaive  heats  having  the  fame  proportion  to 
£ach  other,  as  their  hearts  have  to  their  whole  body  ? Is  it 
not  alfo  proved  from  the  more  intenfe  heat  of  birds  that  have 
a larper  heart,  and  quick  pulfations  ? from  the  increafe'  of 
animal  heat,  that  enfues  from  exercife  of  all  kinds,  and  even 
from  the  bare  friffion  of  parts  ? from  the  congelation  of  all 
the  humours  of  the  human  body  in  a certain  degree  of  cold, 
in  which  a man  grows  ftiff,  although  he  yet  retains  fome 
warm  blood,  and  is  alive  ? and  from  the  coldnefs  of  fuch  peo- 
ple as  have  a weak  pulfe  ? The  heat  does  not  proceed  from 
any  degree  of  putrefadlion  in  the  blood  ; for  the  humours 
themfelves,  when  left  at  reft,  generate  no  heat ; nor  can  we 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  heat  from  the  a£Uon  of  fuch 
an  obfeure  being  as  the  vital  power.  Although  the  heat  may 
be  greater  when  the  pulfe  is  flow,  and  lefs  when  it  is  more 
frequent,  the  difference  may  arife  from  the  different  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  blood,  from  the  different  denflties  of  the  vcflels, 
or  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  perfpiration. 

The  fame  caufe  alfo  hinders  putrefaftion,  by  not  fuffering 
the  inteftine  motion  to  be  diminiftied,  and  by  diflipating  fuch 
^particles  as  have  already  begun  to  be  corrupted. 

But  the  different  natures  of  the  feveral  particles  themfelves, 
which  conjun£fly  make  up  the  mafs  of  blood,  are  the  caufes 
by  which,  from  the  impetus  of  the  heart  alone,  different  cf- 
fedls  are  produced  in  different  particles  of  the  blood  ; name- 
ly, thofe  particles  move  quicker,  whofe  greater  denfity  make^ 
them  receive  a greater  impetus,  and  whofe  apt  figure  or  lefs 
extended  furface  makes  them  meet  with  lefs  refiftance  in 
the  fluid  in  which  the^  move.  Thofe  alfo  are  driven  along 
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more  fwifily,  which,  either  from  the  weight,  or  from  the  di- 
re£Hon  in  which  they  pafs  out  from  the  heart,  are  urged  chief- 
ly into  the  axis  of  the  vefTel.  Thofe  again,  which  have  the 
greateft  proje£lile  motion,  will  ftrike  againfl:  the  convexities 
of  the  flexures  in  the  arteries;  while  the  other  parts  of  great- 
er bulk  and  tenacity,  having  lefs  projeftile  motion,  will  move 
flowly  in  the  concavity  of  the  veflel.  And  in  this  manner, 
the  blood  is  prepared  or  dilpofed  for  the  feveral  fecretions. 

The  fyftole  of  the  arteries  renders  the  parts  of  their  con- 
tained fluids  more  denfe  or  compadt : for  they  contradl  round 
the  blood  as  round  a vifcid  and  compreffible  obftacle,  and 
thus  they  expel  the  more  liquid  parts  into  the  lateral  dudls, 
at  the  fame  time  increafing  the  points  of  contadt  between  the 
particles  themfelves,  combining  the  more  large  and  denfe  par- 
ticles, and  condenfing  the  loofer  particles.  The  denfity  of 
the  blood  is  partly  as  the  number  of  globules,  and  partly  as 
the  denfity  of  the  materials  which  compofe  them. 

Moreover,  the  mouths  of  the  leaft  veflTels,  pervious  to  on- 
ly one  globule  at  a time,  feem  to  be  moulds  for  breaking  off 
the  angular  entinences  of  the  particles  of  the  blood,  and  re- 
ducing them  to  a globular  figure.  According  to  the  obferva- 
tion  of  Mr  Hewfon,  the  particles  of  the  blood  are  not  per- 
fedt  globules,  but  flat  like  a piece  of  money. 

The  reticular  diftributions  and  inofculations  of  arteries  re- 
move any  danger  of  obftrudlion  ; fince  in  any  part  of  the  ar- 
tery, where  the  blood  begins  to  form  an  obfirudtion,  by  flick- 
ing in  it,  a contrary  flux  is  admitted,  by  which  the  obflrudl- 
ing  matter  is  repelled  to  a larger  part  of  the  trunk  ; and  thus 
between  the  reflux  and  the  dlredl  torrent  of  the  blood,  the 
matter  is  broken  and  attenuated.  This  mechanifm  alfo  fup- 
plies  the  deficiency  from  an  irremoveable  obflruaion  or  the 
lofs  of  a vefl'el,  by  caufing  a greater  diflention  or  enlargement 
of  the  next  adjoining  or  anaftomofing  veflel ; as  is  proved  by 

experience  in  furgery,  after  tying  and  cutting  a great  artery. 
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The  collifon  of  thefe  oppofite  torrents  of  blood  fomewhat  de- 
creafe  its  velocity  ; and  the  reticular  diftribution  augments  the 
friction  of  the  particles. 

As  the  quicker  motions  of  the  blood  in  the  trunks  conduce 
to  fanguification,  fo  the  flower  motions  of  it  in  the  leaft  vef- 
fels  conduce  to  the  fecretions.  In  the  larger  arteries  we  fee  the 
different  particles  of  the  blood  are  whirled  about  among  each 
other  with  a rapid  and  confufed  motion  j but,  in  the  lelTcr  ra- 
mifications', the  progreflive  motion  of  the  blood  being  diminith- 
ed,  the  more  loofe  colourlefs  particles  depart  laterally  from 
the  more  denfe  and  red  particles;  while  the  latter,  keeping  on 
their  courfe  more  firmly  along  the  axis  of  the  veflcl,  expel  the 
former  laterally.  Thus ‘the  attraftive  powers  of  the  particles 
of  the  blood  increafe  as  their  progreflive  motion  abates  : hence 
the  oily  or  fat  particles  are  drawn  one  to  another,  and  go  off 
by  the  open  lateral  dudls  that  lead  to  the  cellular  fubftance ; 
which  particles  we  know  are  both  grofs  and fluggilh:  and  again, 
other  thinner  juices  are  fent  off  through  lateral  branches  of  a 
much  fmaller  orifice,  till  at  length  little  more  than  the  red 
blood  alone  remains  to  pafs  through  the  coalefcent  artery  into 
the  incipient  vein : But  we  fliall  confider,  in  another  place,  all 
the  particulars  by  which  the  blood  is  difpofed  for  the  fecre- 
tions. 


^ 2.  Of  the  particular  Arteries^ 

IntroduEHon.  The  heart  throws  the  ^)lood  into  two  great  ar- 
teries; one  of  which  is  named  aerta^  the  other  arteria  pulmo‘ 
nalis. 

The  aorta  diftributes  the  blood  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
for  the  nourifhmeni  of  the  parts,  and  for  the  fecretipn  of  the 
different  fluids. 

The  arteria  pulmonalis  carries  the  venal  blood  through  all 
the  capillary  veffels  of  the  lungs. 

VoL.  III.  N Both 
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Both  thcfe  great  or  general  arteries  are  fubdivided  into  fe- 
yeral  branches,  and  into  a great  number  of  ramifications. 

The  pulmonary  artery.  The  pulmonary  artery  goes  out  from 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart;  and  its  trunk  having  run  al- 
moft  dire£lly  upward  as  high  as  the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  is 
divided  into  two  lateral  branches,  one  going  to  the  right  fide, 
called  the  right  pulmonary  artery ; the  other  to  the  left  fide, 
termed  the  lejt  pulmonary  artery.  The  right  artery  pafles  under 
the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  and  is  conlequently  longer  than 
the  left.  They  both  run  to  the  lungs,  and  are  difperfed 
through  their  whole  lubftance  by  ramifications  nearly  like 
thole  of  the  bronchia,  and  lying  in  the  lame  direftions.  From 
the  pulmonary  arteries  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  veins ; 
which,  contrary  to  the  courle  of  the  arteries,  begin  by  very 
minute  canals,  and  gradually  become  larger,  forming  at  length 
four  large  trunks  called  pulmonary  veins,  which  terminate  in 
the  left  auricle.  The  aorta  goes  out  from  the  left  ventricle 
nearly  over-againft  the  fourth  vertebra  of  the  back.  Its  courfe 
is  diredt  with  reipeiT  to  the  heart;  but  with  relpedlto  all  the 
reft  of  the  body,  it  afcends  obliquely  from  the  left  to  the  right, 
and  from  before,  backward. 

, Soon  after  this,  it  bends  obliquely  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  and  from  before,  backward,  reaching  as  high  as  the  fecond 
vertebra  of  the  back  ; from  whence  it  runs  down  again  in  the 
fame  direction,  forming  an  oblique  arch.  The  middle  of  this 
^rch  is  auiioft  oppolite  to  the  right  fide  or  edge  of  the  fuperior 
portion  of  the  fternum,  between  the  cartilaginous  extremities 
or  fternal  articulations  of  the  firlf  two  ribs. 

From  thence  the  aorta  defcends  in  a direct  courfc  along  the 
Unterior  part  of  the  yertebrse,  all  the  way  to  the  os  facrum, 
lying  a little  toward  the  left ; and  there  it  terminates  in  two 
fubordinate  or  collateral  trunks,  called  arteria  iliaca. 

General  divifion  of  the  aorta.  I he  aorta  is,  by  anatomifts,  ge- 
p^erally  divided  into  the  aorta  afeendens,  and  aorta  defeendens, 

though 
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though  both  are  but  one  and  the  fame  trunk.  It  is  termed 
afcendens,  from  where  it  leaves  the  heart  to  the  extremity  of 
the  great  curvature  or  archi  The  remaining  part  of  this 
trunk  from  the  arch‘to  the  os  facrum,  or  bifurcation  already 
mentioned,  is  named  defcendens. 

The  aorta  defcendens  is  further  divided  into  the  fuperior 
and  inferior  portions ; the  firft  comprehending  what  lies  a- 
bove  the  diaphragm  ; the  other,  what  lies  between  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  bifurcation. 

The  aorta  afcendens  is  chiefly  diftributed  to  part  of  the 
thorax,  to  the  head,  and  upper  extremities.  The  fuperior 
portion  of  the  aorta  defcendens  furniflies  the  reft  of  the  tho- 
rax ; the  inferior  portion  furnifhes  the  abdomen  and  lower 
.cxtremiues. 

The  great  trunk  of  the  aorta,  through  its  whole  length/ 
fends  off  immediately  feveral  branches,  which  are  afterwards 
differently  ramified  ; and  thefe  arterial  branches  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  fo  many  trunks  with  refpeft  to  the  other  ramifi- 
cations, which  again  may  be  confidered  as  fmall  trUnks  with 
regard  to  the  ramifications  that  they  fend  off. 

The  branches  which  go  out  immediately  from  the  trunk  of 
the  aorta,  may  be  termed  original  or  capital  branches  ; and  of 
thefe,  fome  are  large'  and  others  very  fmall. 

The  large  capital  branches  of  the  aorta  are  thefe  ; two  af- 
terise  fubclavise,  two  carotides,  one  cteliaca,  one  meferiterici 
fuperior,  two  renales  formerly  termed  eniulgehtes,  one  me|en^ 
tcrica  inferior,  and  two  iliacte. 

The  fmall  capital  branches  are  chiefly  the  arterise  coronariae 
cordis,  bronchiales,  oefophagseae,  intercoftales,  diaphragma- 
ticie  inferiores,  fpermaticse,  lumbares,  and  faerte. 

Thefe  capital  branches  or  arteries  are  for  the  moft  part  dif- 
pofed  in  pairs ; there  being  hone  in  odd  numbers  but  the  cte- 
liaca,  the  two  mefentericse,*  fofne  of  the  oefophagjete,  the 
hronchialis,  and  fometimes  the  facras,  * 
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The  ramifications  of  each  capital  branch  are  in  uneven 
numbers  with  refpeft  to  their  particular  trunks ; but  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  ramifications  of  the  like  capital  trunks  on  the  o- 
ther  fide,  they  are  difpofed  in  pairs.  Among  the  branches 
none  but  the  arteria  facra  when  it  is  fingle,  and  the  oefopha- 
gseae,  the  ramifications  of  which  are  fometimes  found  in 
pairs,  are  in  odd  numbers. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  detail  of  each  of  thefe  particular 
arteries,  many  of  which  have  proper  names,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  give  a fliort  view  of  the  difpofition  and  diftribution 
of  the  principal  arterial  branches,  as  a general  plan  to  which 
all  the  particularities  of  each  diftribution  may  afterwards  be  re- 
ferred : for  we  have  found  by  experience,  that  the  common 
method  of  defcribing  the  courfc  of  all  the  ramifications  of 
thefe  velTels,  without  having  firft  given  a general  idea  of  the 
principal  branches,  is  very  troublefome  -to  beginners. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  or  curvature,  the  aorta 
lends  out  commonly  three,  fometimes  four,  large  branches, 
their  origins  being  very  near  each  other.  When  there  are  four,, 
the  two  middle  branches  are  termed  arteria  carottdes;  the  other 
iviOyfubclavia : and  both  are  diftinguilhed  into  right  and  left. 

When  there  arc  but  three  branches,  which  is  ofteneft  the 
cafe,  the  firft  is  a fhort  trunk,  common  to  the  right  fubcla- 
vian  and  carotid  j the  fecond  is  the  left  fubclavian  ; and  the 
third  the  left  carotid.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  thefe 
four  arteries  unite  in  two  trunks. 

The  origin  of  the  left  fubclavian  terminates  the  aorta  afccn- 
dens  ; but  we  have  fometimes  obferved  four  branches,  the 
firft  three  of  which  were  thofc  already  mentioned,  and  the 
fourth  a diftinft  trunk  of  the  left  vertebral  artery. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe  large  branches  which  arife 
from  the  curvature  of  the  aorta  are  fituated  obliquely,  the 
firft,  or  that  which  is  moft  on  the  right,  lying  more  for- 
ward than  the  reft,  and  the  laft,  which  is  moft  on  the  left, 
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more  backward.  The  firfl:  and  fecond,  or  middle  branches, 
are  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  arch,  and  the  third  lower 
down.  Sometimes  the  firft  alone  is  in  the  middle  ; all  which 
varieties  depend  on  the  obliquity  of  the  arch. 

The  carotid  arteries  run  up  direfUy  to  the  head,  each  of 
them  being  firfl:  divided  into  two,  one  external,  the  other  in- 
ternal. The  external  artery  goes  chiefly  to  the  outer  parts  of 
the  head  and  dura  mater,  or  firfl:  covering  of  the  brain.  The 
internal  enters  the  cranium  through  the  bony  canal  of  the  os 
petrofum;  and  is  diflributed  through  the  brain  by  a great 
number  of  ramifications.  ' 

The  fubclavian  arteries  feparate  laterally,  and  almoft  tranf- 
verfely,  each  running  toward  that  fide  on  which  it  lies,  be- 
hind and  under  the  claviculae,  from  whence  they  have  their 
name.  The  left  feems  to  be  fhorter,  and  runs  more  oblique- 
ly than  the  right. 

The  fubclavian  on  each  fide  terminates  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  firft  rib,  between  the  lower  infertions  of  the  firft  fcalc- 
nus  mufcle  j and  there,  as  it  goes  out  of  the  thorax,  takes  the 
name  of  arteria  axillaris. 

During  this  courfe  of  the  fubclavian  artery,  taking  in  the 
common  trunk  of  the  right  fubclavian,  feveral  arteries  arife 
from  it,  viz.  the  mammaria  interna,  mediaftina,  pericardia, 
diaphragmatica  minor  five  fuperior,  thymica,  and  trachealis. 

The  thymica  and  trachealis  on  each  fide  are,  in  fome  fub- 
jefts,  only  branches  of  one  fmall  trunk  which  fprings  from  the 
common  trunk  of  the  right  fubclavian  and  carotid.  . 

They  are  generally  fmall  arteries,  which  run  fometimes  fe-  . 
paratc,  and  fometimes  partly  feparate  and  partly  joined. 

The  fubclavian  fends  off  like  wife  the  mammaria  interna, 
vertebrales,  cervicales,  and  fometimes  feveral  of  the  upper 
intercoftales. 

\ 

The  axillary  artery,  which  is  only  a continuation  of  theTub. 
clavian,  from  the  place  where  it  goes  out  of  the  thorax  to  the 
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axilla,  detaches  chiefly  the  mammaria  externa  or  thoracia  fupe- 
rior,  thoracia  inferior,  fcapulares  externae,  fcapularis  interna* 
humeralis  or  mufcularis,  &c.  Afterwards  it  is  continued, 
by  diflcrcnt  ramifications  and  under  different  names,  over  the 
whole  arm,  all  the  way  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

The  fuperior  portion  of  the  aorta  defcendens  gives  off  the 
arterite  bronchiales,  which  arife  fometimes  by  a fmall  common 
trunk,  fometimes  feparately,  and  fometimes  do  not  come  im- 
mediately from  the  aorta.  It  next  fends  off  the  osfophagsetc, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  mediafliinse  pofteriores,  and  the 
intercoftales,  from  its  pofterior  part,  which  in  fome  fubje£ts 
come  all  from  this  portion  of  the  aorta,  in  others  only  the 
lowcfl  eight  or  nine. 

The  fmall  anterior  arteries  here  mentioned  are  generally, 
at  their  origins,  Angle  or  in  uneven  numbers,  but  they  divide 
foon  after  toward  the  right  and  left. 

The  inferior  portion  of  the  defeending  aorta,  as  it  palTes 
through  theMiaphragm,  gives  off  the  diaphragmaticae  inferi- 
ores  or  phrehicae,  which  however  do  not  always  come  im- 
mediately from  the  aorta. ' Afterwards  it  fends  off  feveral 
branches  anteriorly,  pofteriorly,  and  laterally. 

The  anterior  branches  are  caeliaca,  which  fupplies  the  fto* 
mach,  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas,  &c. ; the  mefenterica  fuperior, 
which  goes  chiefly  to  the  mefentery,  to  the  fmall  inteffines,  and 
to  that  part  of  the  great  inteffines  which  lies  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  abdomen ; the  mefenterica  inferior,  which  goes  to  the 
great  inteffines  on  the  left  fide,  and  produces  the  hsemorrhoi- 
dalis  interna  j and  laffly,  the  right  and  left  arterise  fpermaticse. 

The  pofterior  branches  are  the  arterite  lumbares,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  pairs,  and  the  faerse,  which  do  not  always 
come  from  the  trunk  of  the  aorta. 

The  lateral  branches  are  the  capfulares  and  adipofse,  the 
origin  of  which  often  varies  j the  renales,  formerly  termed 
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emidgentes,  and  the  iliac2C,  which  terminate  the  aorta  by  the 
bifurcation  already  mentioned. 

The  iliac  artery  on  each  fide  is  commonly  divided  into  the 
external  or  anterior,  and  internal  or  pofterior. 

The  internal  iliaca  is  likewife  named  arteria  hypogajirica  ; 
and  its  ramifications  are  diftributed  to  the  vifcera  contained 
in  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  both  internal 
and  external. 

The  iliaca  externa,  which  is  the  true  continuation  of  the 
iliac  trunk,  and  alone  deferves  that  name,  goes  on  to  the  in- 
guen,  and  then  out  of  the  abdomen,  under  the  ligamentuin 
Fallopii  ; having  firft  detached  the  epigaftrica,  which  goes  to 
the  mufculi  abdominis  re(SU.  Having  quitted  the  abdomen, 
it  is  called  arteria  cruralis,  which  i*uns  down  upon  the  thigh, 
and  is  diftributed  by  many  branches  and  ramifications  to  all 
the  lower  extremity. 

We  fliall  now  go  on  to  examine  particularly  all  the  capital 
or  original  branches  of  the  aorta,  from  their  origin  to  the 
entry  of  them,  and  of  their  ramifications  into  all  the  parts  of 
the  body,  and  all  the  different  vifcera  and  organs. 

Arteria  cardiaca  five  coronaria  cordis.  The  cardiac  or  coro- 
nary arteries  of  the  heart,  arife  from  die  aorta  immediately  on 
its  leaving  the  heart.  They  are  two  in  number  ; and,  accor- 
ding to  the  natural  fituation  of  the  heart,  one  is  rather  fupe- 
rior  than  anterior,  the  other  rather  inferior  than  pofterior. 

They  go  out  near  the  two  fides  of  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
which  having  firft  furrounded,  they  afterwards  run  upon  the 
bafis  of  the  heart  in  form  of  a kind  of  crown  or  garland,  from 
whence  they  are  called  coronaria  ; they  firft  run  between  the 
auricles,  and  then  purfue  the  fuperficial  traces  of  the  union 
of  the  two  ventricles,  from  the  bafis  of  the  heart  to  the  apex. 

They  fend  communicating  branches  to  each  other,  which 
are  afterward  loft  in  the  'fubftance  of  the  heart.  The  right  ar- 
terj^,  after  running  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle  of  that 
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fide,  fends  branches  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the  fat  fur- 
rounding it,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  aorta ; then  it  gives 
three  branches  to  the  convex  fide  of  the  heart,  and  as  many 
to  the  flat  furface.  The  left  artery  runs  between  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  left  auricle,  and  afterwards  divides  into 
branches,  one  of  which  is  anterior,  and  runs  down  fending 
off  branches  that  reach  the  point  of  the  heart ; fome  of  thefe 
are  refle£led  upon  the  flat  furface  fo  as  to  communicate  with 
the  branches  of  the  right  trunk  j another  branch  runs  be- 
tween the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  to  the  obtufe  fide  of  the 
heart,  and  then  to  it^  flat  furface,  where  it  is  loft  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  left  ventricle ; but  fends  branches  likewife  to  the 
left  auricle  and  pulmonary  veins ; and  here  it  communicates 
with  branches  of  the  trunk  on  the  right  fide. 

We  fometimes  meet  with  a third  coronary  artery,  which 
arifes  from  the  aorta  more  backward,  and  is  fpent  on  the  po* 
llerior  or  lower  fide  of  the  heart. 

The  arteria  carotides  in  general.  Thefe  arteries  arc  two  in 
number  ; one  called  the  right  carotid,  the  other  the  left.  They 
arife  near  each  other,  from  the  curvature  or  arch  of  the  aor- 
ta ; the  left  immediately,  the  right  m'oft  commonly,  from  the 
trunk  of  the  fubclavia  on  the  fame  fide,  as  has  been  already 
obferved. 

They  run  upon  each  fide  of  the  trachea  arteria,  between  it 
and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  behind  the  mufculi  platyf- 
ma,  myoides,  and  fternocleido-maftoideus,  as  high  as  the  la- 
rynx, without  any  ramification.  During  this  courfe,  there- 
fore, they  may  be  named  carotid  trunks,  or  general,  com- 
I mon,  and  original  carotids.  Each  of  thefe  trunks  is  after- 
wards ramified  in  the  following  manner. 

The  trunk,  which  fends  oft'  no  branches  till  it  has  reached  as 
high  as  the  larynx,  is  divided  into  two  particular  carotids ; one 
named. the  orhev internal;  becaufe  thefirft  goes  chief- 
ly 
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ly  to  the  external  parts  of  the  head,  the  fecond  enters  the 
cranium,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  brain. 

The  external  carotid  is  anterior,  the  internal  pofterior; 
and  the  external  is  even  fituated  more  inward  and  nearer  the 
larynx  than  the  other;  but  the  common  names  may  ftill  be 
retained,  as  being  taken,  not  from  their  fituation,  but  from 
their  diflribution. 

Arteria  carotis  externa.  The  external  carotid  is  the  fmall- 
ell:,  and  yet  appears  by  its  dire£Hon  to  be  a continuation  of 
the  common  trunk.  / It  runs  infenfibly  outward,  between  the 
external  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  parotid  gland,  which 
it  fupplies  as  it  pafles.  Afterwards  it  afeends  on  the  forefida 
of  the  ear,  and  ends  in  the  temples. 

In  this  courfe  it  fends  off  feveral  branches,  which  may  well 
enough  be  divided  into  anterior  or  internal,  and  poderior  or 
external ; and  the  principal  branches  of  each  kind  are  thefe.  • 

The  firft  anterior  or  internal  branch  goes  out  from  the  ve- 
ry origin  of  the  carotid  on  the  infide  ; and  having  prefently 
afterward  taken  a little  turn,  and  fent  off  branches  to' the  ju- 
gular glands  near  it,  to  the  fat  and  fkin,  it  runs  tranfverfely, 
and  is  diftributed  to  the  glandulae  thyroidaeae,  and  to  the  muf- 
cles  and  other  parts  of  the  larynx;  for  which  reafon  it  may  be 
called  laryngcea,  or  gutturalis  fiiperior.  It  likewife  fends  fome 
branches  to  the  pharynx  and  mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides^ 

The  fecond  anterior  branch  paffes  over  the  neareft  cornti 
of  the  os  hyoides  to  the  mufcles  of  that  bone  and  of  the  tongue; 
and  to  the  glandulae  fublingualis  ; afterwards  pafling'  before 
the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides,  if  lofes  itfelf  in  the  tongue  ; 
from  whence  it  has  been  called  arteria  fublingualis ; and  it  is 
the  fame  artery  which  other  anatomifts  have  named  ranina. 
That  pan  of  the  artery  which  goes  commonly  by  this  name 
lies  at  the  inferior  and  lateral  part  of  the  tongue,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a large  vein. 

The  third  branch,  or  arteria  maxillaris  inferior,  and  pharynx- 
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gea  inferior  of  Sabatier,  goes  to  the  maxillary  gland,  to  the 
ftyloid  and  maftoid  mufcles,  to  the  parotid  and  fubllngual 
glands,  to  the  mufcles  of  the  pharynx,  and  to  the  fmall  flex- 
ors of  the  head. 

The  fourth  branch,  which  Winflow,  &c.  names  arteria. 
tnaxillaris  externa^  afid  which  Haller  and  Sabatier  Z2\\  arteria 
labialist  is  at  firft  covered  by  the  ftylo-hyoid  and  diagaftric 
mufcles  : in  its  paflage  it  fends  branches  to  the  pharynx,  to 
the  tongue,  amygdala,  and  palate  ; at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  it 
gives  branches  to  the  fkin,  mufcles,  glands,  &c.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  bone.  Afterwards  it  runs  over  the  lower 
jaw,  before  the  inferior  edge  of  the  mafleter  mufcle,  and  then 
gets  under  the  mufculus  depreflbr  anguli  oris,  which  it  fupplies, 
as  well  as  the  buccinator  and  the  depreflbr  labii  inferioris. 

It  fends  off  a particular  branch,  very  much  contorted, 
which  divides  at  the  angular  commiflure  of  the  lips  *,  and 
running  in  the  fame  manner  along  the  fuperior  and  inferior 
portions  of  the  mufculus  orbicularis,  it  communicates  on 
both  fides  with  its  fellow,  and  thereby  forms  a kind  of  arte- 
ria coronaria  labiorum. 

Afterwards  it  afcends  towards  the  nares,  and  is  diftributed 
to  the  mufcles,  cartilages,  and  other 'parts  of  the  nofe,  fend- 
ing down  fome  twigs  which  communicate  with  the  coronary 
artery  of  the  lips.  Laftly,  it  reaches  the  great  angle  of  the 
eye,  and  is  ramified  and  loft  on  the  mufculus  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum, fuperciliaris,  and  frontalis.  Through  all  this 
courfe  it  is  named  arteria  angularis. 

The  fifth  branch,  called  maxillaris  interna,  arifes  over- 
againft  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  very  confiderable. 
It  pafTes  behind  the  condyle,  and  runs  between  the  jaws,  where 
it  gives  oft*  numerous  branches  to  the  parts  which  lie  near  it. 
The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  are,  (i.)  The  fpheno-fpinalis, 
or  media  durse  matris,  which  runs  between  the  internal  and 
external  carotids ; this  paflTes  through  the  foramen  fpinale 
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of  the  rphenoidal  bone,  and  is  dlftributed  to  the  dura  mater 
by  feveral  ramifications,  which  run  forward,  upward,  and 
backward  ; the  uppermoft  communicating  with  thofe  on  the 
other  fide  above  the  longitudinal  finus  of  the  dura  mater.  This 
artery  of  the  dura  mater  may  be  termed  fpheno  fpinalis  or  me- 
dia durtc  matris,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  thofe  that  go  to  the 
fame  part  by  another  courfe.  (2.)  The  maxiJlaris  inferior, 
which  runs  through  the  canal  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  being 
diftributed  to  the  alveoli  and  teeth,  goes  out  at  the  hole  near 
the  chin,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  neighbouring  mufcles,  com- 
municating with  the  branches  of  the  arteria  maxillaris  externa. 
(3.)  The  pterygoidete,  and  temporales  profundae,  to  the  ptery- 
goid and  temporal  mufcles.  (4.)  The  arteria  bucc^lis,  to  the 
buccinator  mufcle,  and  other  foft  parts  of  the  cheek.  (5.) 
The  alveolaris,  to  the  teeth  and  fubftance  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  to  feveral  of  the  foft  parts  furrounding  it.  (6.)  The  in- 
fra-orbitaria,  which,  after  fending  a branch  to  the  nofe,  paf- 
fes  through  the  pofterior  opening  of  the  orbitar  canal ; and 
having  fent  branches  to  the  orbit,  antrum  maxillare,  and 
teeth,  goes  out  by  the  infra  orbitar  hole,,  and  on  the  cheek 
communicates  with  the  angular  artery.  (7.)  Palatina  fuperior, 
which  goes  through  the  palato-maxillary  canal  to  the  palate 
and  bones  furrounding  it.  Another  fmall  branch  terminates 
on  the  parts  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pharynx. 

The  fixth  anterior  or  internal  branch,  which  is  very  fmall, 
is  fpent  on  the  mufcle  mafTeter. 

The  firft  external  or  pofterior  branch  is  named  arteria  occi- 
pitalis. It  pafTes  obliquely  before  the  internal  jugular  vein; 
and  having  given  twigs  to  the  mufculus  ftylo-hyoidaeus,  ftylo- 
gloflus,  and  digaftricus,  it  runs  between  the  ftyloid  and  maf- 
toid  apophyfes,  along  the  maftoid  groove,  and  goes  to  the 
mufcles  and  integuments  which  cover  the  os  occipitis,  turning 
feveral  times  in  an  undulating  manner  as  it  afeends  backwards. 

It  communicates  by  a ddeending  branch  with  the  vertebral 
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and  cervical  arteries,  as  has  been  already  faid,  near  the  top 
of  the  head  ; it  communicates  likewife  with  the  pofterior 
branches  of  the  temporal  artery,  and  it  fends  a branch  to  the 
foramen  maftoidseum. 

The  lecond  external  branch  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  outward 
ear,  by  a great  many  fmall  twigs  on  each  fide,  feveral  of 
which  run-inward,  and  furnifh  the  cartilages,  meatus  audi- 
torius,  fkin  of  the  tympanum,  and  internal  ear. 

The  trunk  of  the  external  carotid  afcends  afterward  above 
the  zygoma,  palling  between  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
parotid  gland,  and  forms  the  temporal  artery,  which  divides 
into  an  anterior,  middle,  and  pofterior  branch. 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  goes  to  the  muf- 
culus  frontalis,  communicates  with  the  arteria  angularis,  and 
fometimes  gives  off  a very  fmall  artery,  which  pierces  the  in- 
ternal apophylis  of  the  os  malte  all  the  way  to  the  orbit.  The 
middle  branch'  goes  partly  to  the  mufculus  frontalis,  partly  to 
the  occipitalis.  The  pofterior  branch  goes  to  the  occiput, 
and  communicates  with  the  arteria  occipitalis.  ^All  thefe 
branches  likewife  furnilh  the  integuments. 

Arteria  carotis  interna.  The  internal  carotid  artery  leaving 
the  general  trunk,  is  at  firft  a little  incurvated,  appearing  as 
if  either  it  were  the  only  branch  of  that  trunk,  or  a branch 
of  the  trunk  of  the  external  carotid.  Sometimes  the  curva- 
ture is  turned  a little  outward,  and  then  more  or  lefs  inward, 
paffing  behind  the  neighbouring  external  carotid. 

It  is  fituated  a little  more  backward  than  the  carotis  exter- 
na, and  generally  runs  up  without  any  ramification,  as  high 
as  the  lower  orifice  of  the  great  canal  of  the  apophylis  petrofa 
of  the  os  temporis.  It  enters  this  orifice  diredlly  from  below 
upward,  and  afterward  makes  an  angle  according  to  the  di- 
refUon  of  the  canal,  the  reft  of  which  it  paffes  horizontally, 
J)eing  covered  by  a production  of  the  dura  mater. 

,At  the  end  of  this  canal  it  is  again  incurvated  from  below 
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upward,  and  enters  the  cranium  through  a notch  of  the  fphe- 
noidal  bone.  Then  it  bends  from  behind,  forward,  and  makes 
a third  angle  on  the  fide  of  the  fella  fphenoidalis ; and  again 
a fourth,  under  the  clinoid  apophyfes  of  that  fella.  While 
it  lies  at  the  fide  of  the  fella  turcica,  it  fends  fmall  branches 
to  the  parts  about  the  cavernous  finus. 

As  it  leaves  the  bony  canal  to  enter  the  craniumvit  fends  off 
a fmall  branch  through  the  fphenoidal  fiffure  to  the  orbit  and 
eye  : and  foon  afterward  a confiderable  branch,  called  ophthal- 
inica^  through  the  foramen  opticum,  to  (npplv  the  contents  of 
the  orbit.  The  firft  branches  fent  off  from  the  ocular  artery 
are  very  fmall;  they  go  to  the  dura  mater  on  the  optic  nerve, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  mufcles  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit. 
Then  the  lacrymal  and  ciliary  arteries  arc  fent  off:  the  artery, 
covered  with  the  levator  mufcles  of  the  eye  and  upper  eye  lid, 
afterwards  turns  inwards,  between  thefe  muicles  and  the  op- 
tic nerve,  almoft  at  a right  angle ; but  about  the  part  where  it 
makes  this  turn,  it  fends  off  anterior  ciliary  branches  ; after- 
wards two  go  off  to  the  levator  of  the  eye  and  upper  eye-lid  ; 
then  the  pofterior  ethmoidal  and  the  arteria  centralis  retiux 
are  fent  off.  While  it  paffes  over  the  nerve,  it  gives  off  ihe 
mufculares  fuperior,  inferior,  and  other  ciliary  branches.  It 
lies  now  at  the  inner  fide  of  the  orbit,  under  the  fuperior  ob- 
lique and  addutffor  mufcles.  Thefe  mufcles,  the  perioffeum, 
and  inner  part  of  the  orbit  and  optic  nerve,  receive  branches 
from  it ; then  it  produces  the  ethmoidal  anterior  ; its  trunk 
next  defeends  under  the  cartilaginous  pulley  of  the  fuperior 
oblique  : here  it  frequently  gives  a branch  to  the  lacrymal  fac  ; 
the  arteries  of  the  eye-lids  alfo  grow  from  it;  at  laft  it  divides 
into  four  branches,  namely,  the  fuperciliary,  t^e  nafal,  the 
fuperficial,  and  deep  frontals;  which  lalf  go  through  the'  fora- 
men fupra  orbitarium  to  be  diftributed  to  the  forehead.  Ac 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  it  communicates  with  the  angular 
grter/;  and  within  the  orbit  it  fends  one  or  two  fmall  branch- 
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es  to  the  nofe.  This  artery  was  by  the  ancients  miftaken  for 
a vein.  Ingraffius  was  the  firft  who  confidered  it  in  its  proper 
light ; but  Haller  was  the  firft  who  defcribed  it  with  accuracy. 
For  a more  minute  defcription,  fee  Zinn  and  Sabatier. 

Afterwards  the  internal  carotid  runs  under  the  bafis  of  the 
brain  to  the  fide  of  the  infundibulum,  where  it  is  at  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  internal  carotid  of  the  other  fide,  and  there 
it  commonly  divides  into  two  principal  branches,  one  anterior 
and  one  pofterior. 

I 

The  anterior  branch  runs  forward  under  the  brain,  firft  fe- 
parating  from  that  on  the  other  fide,  then  coming  nearer  again, 
it  unites  with  it  by  an  anaftomofis  or  communication  in  the 
interftice  between  the  olfa£lory  nerves.  Afterwards,  having 
fent  ofiF  fmall  arteries,  which  accompany  thefe  nerves,  it  leaves 
its  fellow,  and  divides  into  two,  but,  according  to  Winflow, 
two  or  three  branches.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  fmalleft  of  the 
two,  but  it  is  very  conftant;  it  runs  forward  to  the  inner  fide 
of  the  anterior  lobe,  which  it  fupplies  in  its  paflage.  The  fe- 
cond,  after  it  has  got  beyond  the  corpus  callofum,  to  which  it 
fends  branches,  is  refledted  back  over  that  fubftance  upon  the 
inner  fide  of  the  hemifphere,  and  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as 
the  pofterior  lobe  : in  all  this  courfe  it  fends  off  innumerable 
branches,  which  are  at  firft  fpread  out  upon  the  furface,  and 
afterwards  fink  into  the  fubftance  of  the  brain,  communica- 
ting freely  with  the  ramifications  of  the  pofterior  trunk. 

The  pofterior  branch  communicates  firft  of  all  with  the 
vertebx'al  artery  of  the  fame  fide,  and  after  running  between  the 
anterior  and  lateral  lobes  of  the  brain, divides  into  feveral  rami, 
which  run  between  its  fuperficial  circumvolutions  ; and  are 
ramified  in  many  different  diredlions  on  and  between  thefe 
circumvolutions,  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  fulci. 

All  thefe  ramifications  are  covered  by  the  pia  mater,  in  the 
duplicature  of  which  they  are  diftributed,  and  form  capillary 
reticular  textures  in  great  numbers  j and  afterwards  they  are 
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loft  in  the  inner  fubftance  of  the  brain.  The  anterior  and 
middle  branches  produce  the  fame  kind  of  ramifications,  and 
the  anterior,  in  particular,  fupplies  the  corpus  callofum. 

Arteria  fiibclavia.  The  fubclavian  arteries  are  named  from 
their  fituation  near  the  claviculae,  in  the  tranfverfe  direftion  of 
which  they  run.  They  are  two  in  number,  one  right,  the  o- 
ther  left ; and  they  arife  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  on  each 
fide  of  the  left  carotjd,  which  commonly  lies  in  the  middle 
between  them  •,  but  when  both  carotids  go  out  feparately,  they 
both  lie  between  the  fubclaviae.  Thefe  arteries  terminate,  or 
rather  change  their  name  above  the  middle  of  the  two  firfl: 
ribs,  between  the  anterior  infections  of  the  mufeuli  fcaleni. 

The  right  fubclavian  is  larger  at  the  beginning  than  the  left, 
when  it  produces  the  right  carotid  ; its  origin  is  likewife  an- 
terior and  higher,  becaufe  of  the  obliquity  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  ; for  which  reafon  alio  the  left  is  fhorter  than  the  right, 
and  runs  more  obliquely.  Both  of  them  are  diftributed  much 
in  the  fame  manner ; anti  therefore  the  defeription  of  one 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  other. 

The  right  fubclavian,  the  longeft  of  the  two,  gives  off,  firft: 
of  all,  fmall  arteries  to  the  mediaftinum,  thymum,  pericar- 
dium, afpera  arteria,  &c.  which  are  named  mediajihue , thy» 
micaf  pericardiiSy  and  tracheales.  Thefe  fmall  arteries  lome- 
times  go  out  from  the  fubclavian  itfelf,  either  feparately  or 
by  fmall  common  trunks  ; fometimes  they  are  branches  of  the 
mammaria  interna,  efpecially  the  mediaftina. 

Afterward  this  right  fubclavian,  at  about  a finger’s  breadth 
from  its  origin,  generally  produces  the  common  carotid  of 
the  fame  fide  ; and  at  a fmall  finger’s  breadth  from  the  caro- 
tid, it  gives  off  commonly  three  confiderable  branches,  viz. 
the  mammaria  interna,  cervicalis,  and  vertebralis,  and  fome- 
times an  intercoftal  artery,  which  goes  to  the  firft  ribs  called 
intercojlalis  fuperior. 

Arteria  thymica.  The  arteria  thymica  communicates  with 
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the  mammaria  interna,  and  fometimes  arlfes  from  the  ante- 
rior middle  part  of  the  common  trunk  of  the  fubclavian  and 
carotid.  The  thymus  receives  likewife  fome  rami  from  the 
mammaria  imerna  and  intercoftalis  fuperior^  The  fame  ob- 
fervation  may  be  applied  to  the  mediaftina  and  pericardia. 

Arteria  pericardia.  The  pericardia  arifes  much  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  thymica,  and  runs  down  upon  the  pericar- 
dium all  the  way  to  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  fends  fome 
fmall  ramifications. 

Artcria  mediajlina.  The  mediaftina  arifes  fometimes  im- 
mediately after  the  thymica,  and  is  diftributed  principally  to 
the  mediaftinum. 

Arteria  frachealis.  The  trachealis,  which  may  likewife  be 
named  giitturalis  inferior y runs  up  from  the  fubclavia,  in  a 
winding  courfe,  along  the  afpera  arteria,  to  the  glandulae  thy- 
roidaere  and  larynx,  detaching  fmall  arteries  to  both  fides,  one 
of  which  runs  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fcapula. 

Arteria  mammaria  interna.  The  internal  mammary  artery 
comes  from  the  anterior  and  lower  fide  of  the  fubclavia,  near 
the  middle  of  the  clavicula,  and  runs  down  behind  the  carti- 
lages of  the  true  ribs  near  the  edge  of  the  fternum. 

In  its  paflage  it  fends  rami  to  the  thymus,  mediaftinum, 
pericardium,  pleura,  and  intercoftal  mufcles. . It  likewife  de- 
taches other  branches,  through  thefe  mufcles  and  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  to  the  pedloralis  major,  and  other 
neighbouring  mufcular  portions,  to  the  mammae,  membrana 
adipofa,  and  fkin. 

Several  of  thefe  rami  communicate,  by  anaftomofes,  with  the 
mammaria  externa,  and  other  arteries  of  the  thorax,  efpecially 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  pedloralis  major,  and  likewife  with  the 
intercoftals.  Afterwards  it  goes  out  of  the  thorax  on  one  fide 
of  the  appendix  enbformis,  and  is  loft  in  the  mufculus  abdomi- 
nis re£tus,  a little  below  its  upper  part ; communicating,  at  this 
place,  by  feveral  Imall  ramifications,  with  the  arteria  epigaftrica  i 
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andj  in  its  courfe,  h gives  branches  to  the  peritonaeum,  and 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  mufcles  of 
the  abdomen. 

^rteria  cervicalis.  The  cervical  artery  arlfes  from|the  up- 
per fide  of  the  fubclavian,  and  is  prefently  afterwards  divided 
Into  two,  which  come  out  fometimes  feparately,  fometimes 
by  a fmall  common  trunk.  The  largeft  of  thefe  two  arteries 
is  anterior,  the  other  pofterior. 

The  anterior  cervicalis,  running  behind  the  carotid  of  the 
fame  fide,  Is  diftributed  to  the  mufculus  coraco-hyoidosus,  ma- 
ftoidieus,  cutaneus,  fterno-hyoidseus,  and  fterno-thyroidaeus, 
to  the  jugular  glands,  the  afpera  arteria,  the  mufcles  of  the 
pharynx,  bronchia,  oefaphagus,  and  to  the  anterior  mufcles 
which  move  the  neck  and  head.  This  artery  has  been  obfer* 
ved  to  fend  out  the  intercoftalis  fuperior. 

The  pofterior  cervicalis  arifes  fometimes  a little  after  the 
vertebralis,  and  fometimes  from  that  artery.  It  paflTes  under 
the  tranfverfe  apophyfis  of  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  neck  ; and 
fometimes  through  a particular  hole  in  that  apophyfis  ; and 
from  thence  runs  up  backward  in  a winding  courfe,  on  the 
vertebral  mufcles  of  the  neck,  and  then  returns  in  the  fame 
manner. 

It  communicates  with  a defeending  branch  of  the  occipl-> 
tal  artery,  and  with  another  of  the  vertebral  artery  above 
the  fecond  vertebra.  It  is  difirlbuted  to  the  mufeuli  fcaleni, 
angularis  fcapultc,  and  trapezius,  and  to  the  jugular  glands 
and  integuments.  ^ 

Arteria  vertebralis.  The  vertebral  artery  goes  out  from  thd 
pofterior  and  upper  fide  of  the  fubclavian,  almoft  oppofite  to 
the  mammaria  interna  and  cervicalis.  It  runs  up  tlirough  all 
the  holes  in  the  tranfverfe  apophyfis  of  the  vertebrje  of  the 
neck,  and  in  its  palfage  fends  off",  little  twigs  through  the  la- 
teral notches  of  thefe  vertebrae,  to  the  medulla  fpinalis  and 
VoL.  III.  P ni 
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its  coverings.  It  alfo  gives  arteries  to  the  vertebral  mufcles, 
and  to  other  mufcles  near  them. 

As  it  pafles  through  the  tranfverfe  hole  of  the  fecond  ver- 
tebra, it  is  generally  incurvated,  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  the 
particular  obliquity  of  this  foramen.  And  between  this  hole 
and  that  in  the  firft  vertebra,  it  takes  another  larger  turn  in  a 
contrary  direftion  to  the  former.  Having  pafTed  the  tranf- 
verfe  hole  of  the  firft  vertebra,  it  is  confiderably  incurvated  a 
third  time,  from  before  backwards,  as  it  goes  through  the 
fuperior  and  pofterior  notch  in  this  vertebra. 

At  this  third  curvature,  it  fends  off  a fmall  branch,  which 
is  ramified  on'  the  outer  and  pofterior  parts  of  the  occiput, 
and  communicates  with  the  cervical  and  occipital  arteries. 
Having  afterwards  reached  the  great  foramen  of  the  os  occi- 
pitls,  it  enters  the  cranium,  and  pierces  the  dura  mater;  and 
on  thefe  accounts  it  may  be  named  arteria  occipitalis  pojleriory 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  which  is  lateral. 

As  foon  as  it  enters  the  cranium,  it  fends  feveral  fmall  ra- 
mifications to  the  back  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to 
the  corpora  olivaria  and  pyramidalia,  which  are  likewife  fpread 
on  the  back  fides  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  form 
the  plexus  choroides  of  the  cerebellum. 

Afterwards  it  advances  on  the  apophyfis  bafilaris  of, the  os 
occipitis,  inclining  by  fmall  degrees  toward  ,the  vertebral  ar- 
tery of  the  other  fide,  all  the  way  to  the  extremity  of  that 
apophyfis,  where  they  both  join  in  one  common  trunk,  which 
may  be  named  arteria  bafilaris. 

Arteria  bafilaris.  The  arteria  bafilaris  runs  forward  under 
the  great  tranfverfe  protuberance  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  to 
which  it  gives  ramifications,  as  well  as  to  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  medulla.  This  artery  fometimes  divides  again 
near  the  extremity  of  the  apophyfis  bafilaris  into  four  lateral 
branches,  which  communicate  with  the  pofterior  branches  of 
the  two  internal  carotids,  and  are  loft  in  the  pofterior  lobe  of 
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the  brain.  The  fii’fl:  and  fmalleft  forms  on  each  fide  the  ar- 
teria  fuperior  cerebelli,  which  goes  to  the  upper  part  of  this 
vifcus,  and  to  the  nates,  teftes,  &c.  and  at  laft  is  loft  in  the  in- 
ner fubftance  of  the  cerebellum.  The  other  branch  on  each 
fide  is  much  more  confiderable : it  forms  the  arteria  pofterior, 
or  profunda  cerebri,  which  fupplies  the  pofterior  lobe  of  the 
brain,  and  the  parts  lying  near  the  third  ventricle.  The  ar- 
teria pofterior  cerebri,  on  each  fide,  likewife  communicates 
with  the  trunk  of  the  internal  carotid,  by  a branch  fomething 
fimilar  to  that  between  the  anterior  branches  of  the  carotids  : 
thefe  branches  allift  in  forming  the  circle  of  Willis. 

Arterice  fpinales.  The  fpinal  arteries  are  two  in  number, 
one  anterior,  and  one  pofterior  ; both  produced  by  both  ver- 
tebrales ; each  of  which,  as  foon  as  it  enters  the  cranium,  fends 
out  a fmall  branc^  by  the  union  of  which  the  pofterior  fpi- 
nalis  is  formed.  ^ Afterwards  the  vertebrales  advancing  on 
the  apophyfis  bafilaris,  or  production  of  the  occipital  bone* 
detach  backward  two  other  fmall  branches,  which  likewife 
meet,  and  by  their  union  form  the  fpinalis  anterior.  Thefe 
fpinal  arteries  run  down  on  the  fore  and  back  fides  of  the 
medulla  fpinalis,  and,  by  fmall  tranfverfe  ramifications,  com- 
municate with  thofe  which  the  intercoftal  and  lumbar  arte- 
ries fend  to  the  fame  part. 

Arteria  audit  oriel  interna.  The  internal  auditory  artery  goes 
ofi^ from  each  fide  of  the  arteria  bafilaris  to  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing,N^ccompanying  the  auditory  nerve,  having  fiift  furnifiied 
feveral  fmall  twigs  to  the  membrana  arachnoides. 

Arteria  meningaa  pojlerior.  The  pofterior  meninga:a  arifes, 
i'rom  the  fame  trunk  with  the  auditoria  interna,  and  goes  to 
the  back  part  of  the  dura  mater,  on  the  occipital  and  tempo- 
ral bones,  and  likewife  fupplies  the  neighbouring  lobes  of  the 
brain. 

Arteria  intercojlalis fuperior.  When  the  fuperior  intercoftal 
artery  docs  not  go  out  from  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  defeendens, 
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It  commonly  arifes  from  the  lower  fide  of  the  fubclavian,  and 
runs  down  on  the  infide  of  the  two,  three,  or  four,  upper- 
moft  true  ribs,  near  their  heads,  and  fends  off  under  each  rib 
a branch  which  runs  along  the  lower  edge,  and  fupplies  the 
intercoflial  mufcles  and  neighbouring  parts  6f  the  pleura. 

Thefe  branches  or  particular  intercoftal  arteries  communi- 
cate with  each  other  at  different  diftances  by  fmall  rami,  which 
run  upward  and  downward  from  one  to  the  other,  on  the  in- 
tcrcoftal  mufcles. 

They  likewife  give  branches  to  the  mufculi  fterno-hyoidcei, 
fubclavius,  vertcbrales,  and  bodies  of  the  vertebrje  ; and  alfo 
to  the  peftoralis  major  and  minor,  piercing  the  intercoftal 
notch and  laftly,  they  fend  branches  through  the  mufcles 
of  the  firft  four  vertebrae  to  the  medulla  fpinalis  and  its  co- 
verings. 

Sometimes  the  fuperior  common  intercoftal  artery  comes 
from  the  cervicalis,  and  not  immediately  from  the  fubclavia. 
Sometimes  it  arifes  from  the  aorta  defcendens,  either  by  fmall 
, feparate  arteries,  or  by  a common  trunk,  which  divides,  as  it 
runs  obliquely  up,  upon  the  ribs.  Laftly,  it  fometimes  arifes 
from  the  neareft  bronchiales,  or  from  feveral  bronchiales  to- 

DiiSJus  arteriofus  in  ligamentum  verfus.  The  duflus  arte- 
--riofus,  which  Ts  found  only  in  the  foetus  and  in  very  young 
children,  arifes  from  the  aorta  defcendens,  immediately  be- 
low the  left  fubclavian  artery.  In  adults,  this  dudl  is  flirunk 
up  and  clofed,  and  appears  only  like  a fliort  ligament,  adhe- 
ring by  one  end  to  the  aorta,  and  by  the  other  to  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  ; fo  that  in  reality  it  defcrves  no  other  name  than 
that  of  ligamentum  artcriofum. 

Arteria  bronchialts.  The  bronchial  arteries  are  two  or  three 
in  number*,  one  on  the  right  fide,  and  one  or  two  on  the  left. 
The  right  generally  comes  from  the  fuperior  intercoftal,  the 
left  fi'om  the  aorta,  and  fometimes  from  the  arteria  oefopha- 
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g?ea.  Sometimes  they  arife  feparately  from  each  fide,  to  go 
to  each  lung,  and  fometimes  by  a fmall  common  trunk, 
which  afterwards  feparates  toward  the  right  and  left  hand, 
at  the  bifurcation  of  the  afpera  arteria,  and  accompany  the 
ramifications  of  the  bronchia. 

The  bronchial  artery  on  the  left  fide  often  comes  from  the 
aorta,  while  the  other  arifes  from  the  fuperior  intercoftal  on 
the  fame  fide ; which  variety  is  owing  to  the  fituation  of  the 
aorta.  Sometimes  there  is  another  bronchial  artery  which 
goes  out  from  the  aorta  pofteriorly,  near  the  fuperior  inter- 
coftal, above  the  bronchialis  anterior. 

Free  communications  are  fometimes  obferved  between  the 
branches  of  the  bronchial  and  thofe  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  have  been  miftaken  for  diredl  communications  between 
the  bronchial  artery  and  pulmonary  vein,  vena  azygos,  &c. 

The  bronchialis  gives  a fmall  branch  to  the  neighbouring 
auricle  of  the  heart,  w-hich  communicates  with  the  arteria 
coronaria. 

Arteria  cefophagaa.  The  oefophagseae  are  generally  two  or 
thx*ee  in  number,  fometimes  only  one.  They  arife  anteriorly 
from  the  aorta  defcendens,  and  are  diftributed  to  the  oefo- 
phagus,  &c.  Sometimes  the  uppermoft  cefophagtca  produ- 
ces a bronchial  artery. 

Arteria  intercojiales  inferiores.  The  inferior  intercoftals 
are  commonly  feven  or  eight  on  each  fide,  and  fometimes 
ten,  when  the  fuperior  intercoftals  arife  likewife  from  the 
aorta  defcendens ; in  which  cafe  thefe  run  obliquely  upward, 
as  has  been  already  faid.  ^ 

They  arife  along  the  backfide  of  the  defcending  aorta  in 
pairs,  all  the  way  to  the  diaphragm,  and  run  tranfverfely  to- 
wards each  fide,  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  Thofe  on 
the  right  fide  pafs  behind  the  vena  azygos  j and  afterwards 
they  all  run  to  the  intercoftal  mufcles,  along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  ribs,  all  the  way  to  the  fternum,  or  near  it. 


They 
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They  fend  branches  to  the  pleura,  to  the  vertebral  mufcles, 
to  thofe  mufcles  which  lie  on  the  outfides  of  the  ribs,  and  to 
the  upper  portions  of  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  ; and  they 
communicate  with  the  arterice  epigaftricae  and  lumbares. 

Sometimes,  inftead  of  going  out  from  the  aorta  in  pairs, 
they  arife  by  fmall  common  trunks,  which  afterwards  divide, 
and  fend  an  artery  to  each  neighbouring  rib. 

Before  they  take  their  courfe  along  the  ribs,  each  of  them 
detaches  one  branch  between  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  on  both 
lides,  to  the  vertebral  mufcles,  and  another  which  enters  the 
great  canal  of  the  fpina  dorfi.  Each  of  thefe  latter  branches 
divides  at  leaft  into  two  fmall  arteries  ; one  of  which  runs 
tranfverfely  on  the  anterior  fide  of  the  canal,  the  other  on 
the  pofterior  fide.  Both  of  them  communicate  with  the  like 
arteries  ifrom  the  other  fide  of, the  fpine,  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  form  a kind  of  arterial  rings,  which  likewife  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  other  fmall  ramifications.  The  fame 
is  to  be  obferved  in  the  arterix  lumbares. 

Afterwards  each  intercoftal  artery  having  reached  the  itaid- 
dle  of  the  rib,  or  a little  more,  divides  into  two  principal 
branches,  one  internal,  the  other  external.  Soon  after  this 
divifion,  the  arteries  that  run  upon  the  falfe  ribs  feparate  a lit- 
tle from  them,  being  gradually  bent  downward  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  are  fpread  upon  the  abdominal  mufcles.  They  are 
likewife  diftributed  to  other  neighbouring  mufcles,  and  parti- 
cularly to  thofe  of  the  diaphragm,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  arterix  phrenicx ; they  alfo  communicate  with  the 
lumbares,  and  fometimes  with  branches  of  the  hypogaftricx. 

Arteries  axillares.  The  fubclavian  artery  having  left  the 
thorax  immediately  above  the  firft  rib,  in  the  interftice  left 
between  the  portions  of  the  fcalenus,  there  receives  the  name 
of  axillaris,  becaufe  it  palTes  under  the  axilla. 

In  this  courfe  it  gives  oflP,  from  its  infide,  a fmall  branch  to 
the  infide  of  the  firft  rib  j and  afterwards  four  feveral  princi- 
pal 
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pal  branches,  viz.  the  thoracica  fuperior,  matnmarla  externa, 
thoracica  humeralis,  and  axillaris  fcapularis. 

Arterici  thoracica  fuperior.  The  fuperior  thoracica  gives 
branches  to  the  two  pedloral  mufclcs,  to  the  mufculus  fubcla- 
vius,  ferratus  major,  and  intercoflales  externi.  It  likewife 
communicates  with  the  thoracica  longa  and  intercoftales. 
Thoracica  longa  of  Sabatier,  or  mammaria  externa  of  others, 
fends  branches  to  the  axillary  glands,  to  the  two  peftoral 
mufcles,  to  the  ferratus  major,  intercoftales  externi,  to  the 
mamma,  and  at  laft  to  the  integuments.  Arteri'a  thoracica 
humeralis  gives  firft  a branch  to  the  ferratus  major,  another 
runs  up  to  the  fterno-maftoid  mufcle  ; one  fupplies  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  clavicle  and  the  parts  over  it ; one  branch,  in 
particular,  runs  between  the  clavicle  and  fmall  pe£loral  muf- 
cle,  to  which  it  fends  branches,  and  communicates  with  the 
internal  mammaria : but  the  principal  part  of  the  thoracica 
humeralis  defeends  between  the  great  pedloral  and  deltoid 
mufcles,  and  is  diftributed  about  the  parts  ftirrounding  the 
articulation  at  the  top  of  the  humerus.  Another  artery,  call- 
ed thoracica  axillaris^  fometimes  goes  oft*  from  the  former,  to 
be  difpofed  upon  the  glands,  &c.  in  the  axilla. 

Scapiilaris  inferior.  The  inferior  thoi'acic  artery  runs  along 
the  inferior  cofta  of  the  fcapula,  to  the  mufculus  fubfcapula- 
ris,  teres  major  and  minor,  Infra-fpinatus,  latiffimus  dorfi, 
ferratus  major,  and  the  neighbouring  intercoftal  mufcles,  , 
communicating  with  the  arterice  fcapularis. 

Arteria fcapularis  externa.  The  external  fcapulary  artery 
pafles  through  the  notch  in  the  fuperior  cofta  of  the  fcapula, 
to  the  mufculus  fupra-fpinatus  and  infra-fpinatus,  teres  ma- 
jor and  minor,  and  to  the  articulation  of  the  fcapula  with 
the  os  humeri. 

Arteria  fcapularis  interna.  The  internal  fcapularis  arifes 
from  the  axillary  artery  near  the  axilla,  and  runs  backward,  to 
' be  diftributed  to  the  fubfcapularis,  giving  branches  to  the  fer- 
ratus 
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ratus  major,  to  the  axillary  glands,  and  to  the  teres  major,  up- 
on which  it  is  ramified  in  different  manners.  It  likewife  fends 
rami  to  the  infra-fpinatus  and  upper  portion  of  the  triceps. 

yirteria  articularis.  The  articular  artery  arifes  from  the 
lower  and  fore  part  of  the  axillaris,  and  runs  backward  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  os  humeri  and  teres  major,  furround- 
ing  the  articulation  till  it,  reaches  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
d'eltoides,  to  which  it  is  diftributed.  i 
During  this  couiTe,  it  gives  feveral  branches  to  the  fupe- 
rior  portions  of  the  anconaei,  to  the  capfular  ligament  of  the 
joint  of  the  flioulder,  and  to  the  os  humeri  itfelf  through  fe- 
veral holes  immediately  below  the  great  tuberofity  of  the  head 
of  that  bone.  It  likewife  communicates  with  the  fcapulary 
artery. 

Oppofite  to  the  origin  of  this  articular  artery,  the  axillaris 
fends  off  another  fmall  branch,  which  runs  in  a contrary  di- 
reftion  between  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  and  the  common 
upper  part  of  the  biceps  and  cdraco-braclihilis  ; and  having 
given  branches  to  the  vagina  and  channel  of  the  biceps,  and 
to  the  periofleum,  afterwards  joins  the  principal  humeralis. 

Arter'ia  brachialis.  The  axillary  having  given  off  thefe 
branches,  paffes  immediately  behind  the  tendon  of  the  pe£lo- 
ralis  major,  where  it  changes  its  former  name  for  that  of  ar- 
ieria  brachialis.  It  runs  down  on  the  infide  of  the  arm  over 
the  mufculus  coraco-brachialis  and  anconjeus  internus,  and 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  behind  the  vena  bafilica, 
giving  fmall  branches  on  both  fides  to  the  neighbouring  muf- 
cles,  to  the  periofteum,  and  to  the  bone. 

Between  the  axilla  and  middle  of  the.  arm,  it  is  covered 
only  by  the  Ikin  and  fat ; but  afterwards  it  is  hid  under  the 
biceps,  and  runs  obliquely  forward  as  it  defcends  ; being  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  internal  condyle,  but  it  does  not  reach 
the  middle  of  the  fold  of  the  arm. 

Between  the  axilla  and  this  place,  it  fends  off  many  branches 

to 
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to  the  infra-fpinatus,  teres  major  and  minor,  fubfcapularis, 
latlffimus  dorfi,  ferratus  major,  and  other  neighbouring  muf- 
cles,  to  the  common  integuments,  and  even  to  the  nerves. 
Below  the  fold  of  the  arm,  it  divides  into  two  principal 
branches,  one  called  arteria  cubitalis,  the  other  radialis. 

From  its  upper  and  inner  part,  it  fends  off  a particular 
branch,  which  runs  obliquely  downward  and  backward  over 
the  triceps,  and  then  turns  forward  again  near  the  external 
condyle,  where  it  communicates  with  a branch  of  the  arteria 
radialis. 

Immediately  below  the  infertion  of  the  teres  major,  it  gives 
off  another  branch,  which  runs  from  within  outwards,  and 
from  behind  forward,  round  the  os  humeri;  and  defcends  ob- 
liquely forward,  between  the  mufculus  brachialis  and  triceps, 
to  both  which  it  is  diftributed  in  its  paffage.  Having  after- 
wards reached  the  external  condyle,  it  unites  with  the  branch 
laft  mentioned,  and  likewife  communicates  with  a branch  of 
the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm,  fo  that  there  is  here  a triple  anaf- 
tomofis. 

About  the  breadth  of  a finger  below  this  fecond  branch, 
the  brachial  artery  fends  off  a third,  which  runs  down  to- 
ward the  internal  condyle,  and  communicates  with  other 
branches  of  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm. 

About  the  middle  of  the  arm,  or  a little  lower,  much  about 
the  place  where  the  brachial  artery  begins  to  be  covered  by 
the  biceps,  it  fends  off  a branch,  which  is  diftributed  to  the 
periofteum,  and  penetrates  the  bone  between  the  brachialis 
and  inner  fide  of  the  triceps. 

About  an  inch  lower,  it  gives  off  another  branch,  which 
having  furnlfhed  ramifications  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  triceps, 
runs  over  the  inner  condyle,  and  likewife  communicates  with 
the  branches  of  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm. 

Having  got  below  the  middle  of  the  arm,  the  brachial  arte- 
ry detaches  another  branch,  which  runs  behind  the  inner  con- 
VoL.  m.  Q_ 
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dyle  in  company  with  the  ulnar  nerve  ; and  having  pafled  over 
the  mufcles  inferted  in  this  condyle,  it  communicates  with  that 
branch  of  the  cubital  artery, which  encompalTes  the  fold  of  the 
arm. 

A little  lower  it  fometimes  fends  out  another  branch,  which 
pafles  on  the  forefide  of  the  inner  condyle,  and  then  commu- 
nicates with  a branch  which  runs  up  from  the  cubital  artery. 
Thefe  three  communicating  branches  are  termed  collateral  ar~ 
terics. 

The  common  trunk  of  the  brachial  artery  having  reached 
the  fold  of  the  arm,  runs,  together  with  a vein  arid  the  radial 
nerve',  immediately  under  the  aponeurofis  of  the  biceps,  and 
pafles  under  the  vena  mediana,  detaching  branches  on  each 
lide  to  the  neighbouring  mufcles. 

A little  more  than  a finger’s  breadth  beyond  the  fold  of  the 

jarm,  this  artery  divides  into  the  two  principal  branches  called 

cubitalis  and  radialis. 

' \ 

From  this  bifurcation,  the  brachial  artery  fends  branches  on  - 
each  fide,  to  the  fupinator  longus,  pronator  teres,  fat,  and  Ikin. 

It  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  happens,  that  this  artery  is 
divided  from  its  origin  into  two  large  branches,  which  run 
down  on  the  arm,  and  afterwards  on  the  fore-arm,  where 
they  have  the  names  of  cubitalis  and  radialis. 

Arteria  cubitalis.  The  cubital  or  ulnar  artery,  which  lies  at 
^he  inner  fide,  and  is  the  large  ft  of  the  two,  finks  in  between 
the  brachialis  internus  and  pronator  teres ; then  between  the 
fublimus  and  profundus,  and  afterwards  runs  down  between 
the  fublimus  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  all  the  way  to  the  carpus 
and  great  tranfverfe  ligament.  In  this  courfe  it  winds  and 
turns  feveral  ways,  and  fends  out  feveral  branches. 

The  firft  is  a'  fmall  artery,  which  runs  inward  to  the  inner 
condyle,  and  then  turns  upward  like  a kind  of  recurrent,  to 
communicate  by  feveral  branches  with  the  collateral  arteries  of 
jhc  arm  already  mentioned,  and  particularly  with  the  third. 
■■■  * A 
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A little  lower  down,  another  fmall  branch  goes  off;  which, 
having  run  upward  a fhort  way,  and  almoft  furrounded  the 
articulation,  communicates  with  the  fecond  collateral  artery 
of  the  arm,  between  the  olecranum  and  inner  condyle. 

Afterwards,  the  cubital  artery  having,  in  its  courfe  between 
the  heads  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  reached  the  interofleous  liga- 
ment, fends  off  two  principal  branches,  one  internal,  the  other 
external;  called  the  interojfeous  arteries  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  external  artery  pierces  the  ligament  about  three  fingers 
breadth  below  the  articulation  ; and  prefently  afterwards  gives 
off  a recurrent  branch,  which  runs  up  toward  the  external 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  under  the  extcnfor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  anconteus,  to  which  it  is  diftributed,  as  alfo  to  the  fupi* 
nator  brevis  ; and  it  communicates  with  the  collateral  arte- 
ries of  the  arm  on  the  fame  fide. 

Afterward  this  external  interofleous  artery  ruds  down  on 
the  outfide  of  the  ligament,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  ext?hfor 
carpi  ulnaris,  extenfor  digitorum  communis,  and  to  the  ex- 
tenfores  pollicis  indicis  and  minimi  digit! ; communicating 
with  fome  branches  of  the  internal  interofleous  artery. 

• Having  reached  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  it  unites 
with  a branch  of  the  internal  interoffeous  artery,  which  at  this 
place  runs  from  within  outward,  and  is  diftributed  together 
with  it  on  the  convex  fide  of  the  carpus  and  back  of  the  hand,' 
communicating  with  the  arteria  radialis,  and  with  a branch  of 
the  cubitalis  ; which  (hall  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

By  thefe  communications,  this  artery  forms  a fort  of  irre- 
gular arch,  from  whence  branches  are  detached  to  the  exter- 
nal interoffeous  mufcles,  and  to  the  external  lateral  parts  of 
the  fingers. 

The  internal  interofleous  artery  runs  down  very  clofe  to  the 
ligament,  till  it  reaches  below  the  pronator  teres ; between 
which  and  the  pronator  quadrants  it  perforates  the  ligament, 
and  goes  to  the  convex  fide  of  the  carpus  and  back  of  the 

0^2  handy 
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hand,  where  it  communicates  with  the  external  intcrolTeous 
artery,  with  the  radialis  and  internal  branches  of  the  cubitalis. 

From  the  origin  of  the  two  interoffese,  the  cubital  artery 
defccnds,  fending  branches  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Be- 
low the  internal  interolTea,  it  fometimes  fends  off  a branch 
which  ruUs  down  between  the  flexor  pollicis,  flexor  carpi  ra- 
dialis, and  perforatus ; to  which  it  is  diftributed  all  the  way 
to  the  carpus,  where  it  runs  under  the  internal  annular  liga- 
ment, and  communicates  on  the  hand  with  branches  of  the 
arteria  radialis. 

Afterward  the  cubital  artery  paffes  over  the  internal  tranf- 
verfe  ligament  of  the  carpus,  by  the  fide  of  the  os  pififorme  ; 
and  having  furniflied  the  fldn,  palmaris  brevis,  and  metacar- 
pus, it  flips  under  the  aponeurofis  palmaris,  giving  off  one 
branch  to  the  abdu£lor  minimi  digiti,  and  another  which 
, runs  towards  the  thumb  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexors 
of  the  fingers  and  the  bafes  of  the  metacarpal  bones. 

It  likewife  fends  oft'  a branch,  which  running  between  the 
third  and  fourth  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  reaches  to  the 
back  of  the  hand,  where  it  communicates  with  the  external 
interoffeous  artery.  Afterwards,  having  fupplied  the  inter- 

I 

offeous  mufcles,  it  communicates  with  the  radialis  ; and  they 
both  form  an  arterial  arch  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  cubitalis  having  got  about  two  fingers  breadth  beyond 
the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  forms  an  arch  ; 
the  convex  fide  of  which  is  turned  to  the  fingers,  and  com- 
monly fends  off  three  or  four  branches.  The  firft  goes  to  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  little  finger ; and  is  fometimes  a 
continuation  or  produdlion  of  that  branch  which  goes  to  the 
mufcles  on  the  forefide  of  the  little  finger. 

The  other  three  branches  run  in  the  interftices  of  the  four 
metacarpal  bones ; near  the  heads  of  which  each  of  them  is  di- 
vided into  two  branches,  which  pafs  along  the  two  internal  la- 
teral 
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teral  parts  of  each  finger,  from  the  forefide  of  the  little  finger 
to  the  pofterior  fide  of  the  index  inclufively ; and  at  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  thefe  digital  arteries  communicate  and  unite  with 
each  other. 

Sometimes  the  arch  of  the  cubital  artery  terminates  by  a 
particular  branch  in  the  middle  finger ; and  in  that  cafe  it 
communicates  with  the  radial  artery,  which  makes  up  what 
the  other  wants. 

This  arch  fends  likewife  from  its  concave  fide,  towards  the 
fecond  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  a branch  for  the  lateral  inter- 
nal part  thereof;  and  then  ends  near  the  head  of  the  firft  me- 
tacarpal bone,  by  a communication  with  the  radialis,  having 
firft  given  a branch  to  the  forefide  of  the  index,  and  another 
to  the  fide  of  the  thumb  next  the  former.  Thefe  communi- 
cate at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  with  the  neighbouring  branches 
as  in  the  other  fingers. 

This  arch  fends  likewife  fmall  twigs  to  the  interolTeous 
mufcles,  to  the  lumbricaks,  palmaris,  and  to  other  neigh- 
bouring parts ; and,  laftly,  to  the  integuments. 

Arteria  radialis.  The  radial  artery  begins  by  detaching  a 
fmall  recurrent  branch,  which  runs  upwards  toward  the  fold 
of  the  arm,  and  turns  backward  round  the  external  condvle. 
communicating  with  the  neighbouring  branches  from  the 
trunk  of  the  brachial  artery,  efpecially  with  the  firft  colla- 
teral branch  on  that  fide. 

It  runs  down  along  the  infide  of  the  radius,  between  the 
fupinator  longus,  pronator  teres,  and  the  integuments,  giving 
branches  to  thefe  mufcles,  and  likewife  to  the  pertoratus,  per- 
forans,  and  fupinator  brevis.  From  thence  it  runs  in  a wind- 
ing courfe  toward  the  extremity  of  the  radius,  fupplying  the 
flexors  of  the  thumb  and  pronator  quadratus. 

Having  reached  the  extremity  of  the  radius,  it  runs  nearer 
the  Ikin,  efpecially  toward  the  anterior  edge  of  the  bone. 
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being  the  artery  which  we  there  feel  when  we  examine  the 
pulfe.  ' - 

At  the  end  of  the  radius,  it  gives  off  a branch  to  the  abduc- 
tor pollicis;  and  after  having  communicated  with  the  arch  ot 
the  cubital  artery  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  fent  off  fome 
cutaneous  branches  at  that  place,  it  detaches  one  along  the 
whole  internal  lateral  part  of  the  thumb. 

Afterwards  it  runs  between  the  firll  phalanx  and  tendons 
of  the  thumb,  to  the'iuterftice  between  the  bafis  of  this  firft 
phalanx  and  of  the  firft  metacarpal  bone,  where  it  turns  to- 
ward the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

At  this  turning,  it  fends  off  a branch  to  the  external  late- 
ral part  of  the  thumb,  which,  having  reached  the  end  there- 
of, communicates  by  a fmall  arch  with  the  branch  that  goes 
to  the  internal  lateral  part. 

It  likewife  fends  branches  outward,  which  run  more  or  lefs 
tranfverfely  between  the  firft  two  bones  of  the  metacarpus  and 
the  two  tendons  of  the  extenfores  carpi  radiales ; and  it  com- 
municates with  an  oppofite  branch  of  the  cubitalis  ; together 
with  which  it  furnilhes  the  external  interoffeous  mufcles  and 
integuments  of  the  back  of  the  hand  and  convex  fide  of  the 
carpus. 

Laftly,  the  radial  artery  terminates,  in  paffing  over  the 
abdudlor  mufcle  of  the  index,  near  the  bafis  of  the  firft  me- 
tacarpal bone,  and  in  running  under  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
mufcles  of  the  fingers,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  arch  of  the 
cubitalis. 

It  fends  off  another  branch,  which  runs  along  the  fore  part 
of  the  firft  bone  of  the  metacarpus  to  the  convex  fide  of  the 
index,  where  it  is  loft  among  the  integuments. 

It  gives  likewife  a branch  to  the  internal  lateral  part  of  the 
index  ; which,  at  the  end  of  that  finger,  joins  an  oppofite 
branch  that  comes  from  the  arch  of  the  cubitalis.  It  alfo 
knds  off  a fmall  branch  acrofs  the  internal  interoffeous  mufcles, 

where 
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where  it  forms  a kind  of  fmall  irregular  arch,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  great  arch  by  feveral  fmall  arterial  rami. 

When  the  arch  of  the  cubitalis  ends  at  the  middle  finger, 
the  radialis  runs  along  the  inner  or  concave  part  of  the  firft 
metacarpal  bone  ; at  the  head  of  which  it  terminates  by  two 
branches. 

One  of  thefe  branches  runs  along  the  inner  and  anterior 
lateral  part  of  the  index  ; the  other  pafles  between  the  flexor 
tendons  of  this  finger  and  the  metacarpal  bone ; and  having 
communicated  with  the  cubital  branch  of  the  middle  finger, 
it  advances  on  the  pofterior  lateral  part  of  the  index  all  the 
way  to  the  end  of  that  finger,  where  it  unites  again  with  the 
firft  branch. 

Arteria  diaphragmatica.  The  left  diaphragmatic  artery  goes 
out  commonly  from  the  aorta  defeendens  as  it  pafles  between 
the  crura  of  the  fmall  mufcle  of  the  diaphragm.  The  right 
diaphragmatic  comes  fometimes  from  the  neareft  lumbar  ar- 
tery, but  frequently  from  the  cseliaca.  Sometimes  both  thefe 
arteries  arife  by  a fmall  common  trunk  immediately  from  the 
aorta.  They  likewife  have  the  name  of  arteria  phrenica. 

They  appear  almoft  always  in  fevenal  ramifications  on  the 
concave  or  lower  fide  of  the  diaphragm,  and  feldom  on  the 
upper  or  convex  fide.  They  give  fmall  branches  to  the  glan- 
dulx  renales,  and  fat  upon  the  kidneys,  to  the  liver,  and  to 
the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 

Befides  thefe  capital  diaphragmatic  arteries,  there  are  others 
of  a fubordinate  clafs,  which  come  from  the  intercoftales, 
mammarioe  interme,  mediaftinx,  pericardix,  and  cxliaca,  all 
of  which  communicate  freely  with  the  large  diaphragmatics, 
as  thofe  on  the  right  and  left  fides  of  the  diaphragm  do  with 
each  other. 

Arteria  caliaca.  The  cxliac  artery  rifes  anteriorly  and  a 
little  to  the  left  fide,  from  the  aorta  defeendens,  immediately 
after  its  palfage  through  the  fmall  mufcle  of  the  diaphragm, 

nearly 
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nearly  oppofite  to  the  cartilage  between  the  laft  vertebra  of 
the  back  and  firft  of  the  loins.  The  trunk  of  this  artery  is 
very  fliort ; and  near  its  origin  it  fends  frequently  off  the 
right  diaphragmatica.  ^ 

Immediately  after  this,  the  cseliaca  divides  into  three  branch* 
es ; one  runs  upwards,  termed  arteria  ventriculi  coronaria  ; one 
toward  the  right  hand,  named  arteria  hepatica ; the  other  to 
the  left,  called  fplenica^  which  is  larger  than  the  former. 

This  artery  is  divided  into  thefe  three  branches  at  the  fame 
place,  very  near  its  origin ; the  trunk  going  out  from  the  aorta 
almofl:  in  a ftraight  line,  and  the  branches  from  the  trunk  al- 
moft  at  right  angles,  like  radii  from  an  axis;  whence  this 
trunk  has  been  called  axis  arteria  cccliaca.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  ventriculi  coronaria  comes  off  firjft,  then  the  cxlla- 
ca  divides  into  two  parts. 

Arteria  ventriculi  coronaria^  or  gajlrica,  or  gajlrica  fuperior. 
The  coronary  artery  of  the  ftomach  goes  firft  to  the  left  fide  of 
that  organ,  a little  beyond  the  fuperior  orifice ; round  which 
orifice  it  throws  branches,  and  alfo  to  every  part  of  the  fto- 
mach near  it ; and  thefe  branches  communicate  with  thofe 
which  run  along  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  to  the  pylorus. 

Afterwards  it  runs  on  the  right  fide  of  the  fuperior  orifice, 
along  the  fmall  curvature  of  the  ftomach,  almoft  to  the  pylo- 
rus, where  it  communicates  with  the  arteria  pylcrica  ; and 
turning  towards  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  liver,  it  gives  off  fomc 
branches  to  it. 

Then  it  advances,  under  the  duflus  venofus,  to  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  in  which  it  lofes  itfelf  near  the  beginning 
of  the  juft-mentioned  duft,  having  firft  given  off  fome  fmall 
branches  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  diaphragm  and 
omentum. 

Arteria  hepatica.  As  foon  as  the  hepatic  artery  leaves  the 
cxliaca,  it  runs  to  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  pylorus,  in 
.company  with  the  vena  portce,  fending  off. two  branches;  a 

fmall  , 
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fmall  one  called  arteria  pylorica,  and  a large  one  named  gaf- 

trica  dextra,  or  gajlrica  major. 

The  pylorica  k ramified  on  the  pylorus,  from  whence  it  has 
its  name  ; and  having  diftributed  branches  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  the  ftomach,  which  communicate  with  thofe  of 
the  right  gaftrica,  it  terminates  on  the  pylorus,  by  an  anado' 
mofis,  with  the  coronary  artery  of  the  ftomach. 

The  right  gaftric  artery  having  paffed  behind  and  beyond 
the  pylorus,  fends  out  a confiderable  branch,  named  arteria 
duodenalis,  or  intejiinalis  j which  fometimes  comes  from  the 
trunk  of  the  hepatica,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter.  Afterwards 
this  gaftric  artery  runs  along  the  right  fide  of  the  great  cur- 
vature of  the  ftomach ; to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  which, 
on  both  fides,  it  diftributes  branches. 

Thefe  branches  communicate  with  thofe  of  the  arteria  py- 
lorica,  and,  of  the  coronaria  ventriculi,  and  with  the  'right 
gaftro-epiploicte,  which  furnifh  the  neareft  parts  of  the  omen- 
tum, and  commtfnicate  with  the  mefenterica  fuperior.  After 
this,  the  right  gaftric  artery  ends  in  the  left,  which  is  a branch 
of  the  fplenica. 

The  duodenal  or  inteftinal  artery  runs  along  the  duodenum 
on  the  fide  next  the  pancreas;  tp  both  which  it  furnifheS 
branches,  and  alfo  to  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  ftomach. 
Sometimes  this  artery  goes  out  from  the  mefenteiica  fuperior, 
and  fometimes  it  is  double. 

The  hepatic  artery  having  fent  out  the  pylorica  and  right  ' 
gaftrica,  advances  behind  the  duftus  hepaticus,  toward  the  ve- 
ficula  fellis,  to  which  it  gives  two  principal  branches,  called 
arteria  cyjlica  ; and  another  named  bilaria^  which  is  Joft  in 
the  great  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Afterwards  this  artery  enters  the  fiflTure  of  the  liver,  and 
joins  the  vena'poria:,  with  which  it  runs  within  a membranous 
vagina,  called  capfida  gUJpmii  and  accompanies  it  through  the 
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whole  fubftance  of  the  H:ver  by  numerous  ramifications,  which 
may  be  termed  arteriee  hepatica  propria. 

Before  it  enters  the  liver,  it  gives  fmall  branches  to  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  this  vifcus,  and  to  the  capfula  glifibni. 
The  gaftric  and  proper  hepatic  arteries  fometimes  come  from 
the  mefenterica  fuperior,  when  the  ordinary  ramifications 
are  wanting. 

j^rteriafplenica.  Immediately  after  the  origin  of  the  fple- 
nic  artery  from  the  cceliaca,  it  runs  toward  the  left,  under 
the  ftomach  and  pancreas,  to  the  fpleen.  It  adheres  clofely  to 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  lower  fide  of  the  pancreas,  to  which 
it  gives  feveral  branches,  named  arteria  pancreatica. 

Near  the  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  under  the  left  portion  of 
the  ftomach,  the  fplenic  artery  gives  off  a principal  branch, 
called  fmijlra  qr  minor y which  runs  frOm  left  to  right 

along  the  left  portion  of  the  great  curvature  of  the  ftomach, 
giving  branches  to  both  fides  of  this  portion,  which  commu- 
nicate with  thdfe  of  the'cofonafia  ventri’culi. 

This  g vftric  artery  fends  likewife-another  branch  at  leaft  to 
the  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  which  communicates  with  the  ■ 
other  pancreatic  arteries.  It  alfo  fupplies  the  omentum  with 
branches,  termed  epiploica  JiniJlra;  and  then  it  commu- 

nicates with  the  right  gaftrica;  and  from  this  union  the  gaftro 
epiploicie  medite  are  produced. 

From  this  detail  we  learn,  that  the  arteria  coronaria  ven- 
triculi,  pylorica,  inteftinalis,  both  gaftricac,  gaftro  epiploicae, 
and  confequently  the  hepatica,  fplenica,  and  mefenterica, 
communicate  all  together. 

Afterwards  the  fplenic  artery  advances  towards  the  fpleen, 
in  a courfe  more  or  lefs  contorted ; but  before  it  arrives  at  that 
vifcus,  it  gives  two  or  three  branches  to  the  large  extremity 
_ of  the  ftomach,  commonly  called  vafa  hrevia\  and  one  to  the 
omentum,  named  epipl'Aca. 

At  the  fpleen,  this  artery  divides  into  four  or  five  branches 

which 
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which  enter  that  vlfcus,  after  having  given  fome  fmall  twigs 
to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  ftomach  and  omentufu. 

Arteria  mefenterica  fuperior.  The  fuperior  mefenteric  ar- 
tery arifes  anteriorly  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  defcend- 
ing  aorta,  a very  little  WTiy  beyond  the  caeliaca,  going  out  a 
little  towards  the  right  fide,  but  bending  immediately  after- 
* wards  to  the  left. 

Near  its  origin,  it  gives  off  a fmall  branch,  which  dividing 
into  two,  goes  to  the  lower  fide  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas, 
and  neighboiliing  part  of  the  duodenum,  communicating  with 
the  inteftinalis  by  fmall  arches,  and  areolae  or  mafhes. 

Afterwards  it  paffes  over  the  duodenum,  between  this  intef- 
tine  and  the  meferaic  vein,  between  the  two  laminae  of  the 
mefentery;  and  then  bending  in  an  oblique  diredlion  from 
left  to  right,  and  from  above  downward,  by  very  fmall  de- 
grees, it  advances  toward  the  extremity  of  the  ilium.  By  this 
incurvation,  it  forms  a kind  of  long  arch,  from  the  convex 
fide  of  which  a great  many  branches  go  out. 

Thefe  branches  are  fixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  or  there- 
abouts; and  almpft  all  of  them  are  beftowed  on  the  fmall  in- 
teftines,  from  the  lower  third  part  of  the  duodenum  to  the  cae- 
cum and  colon.  The  firft  branches  are  very  fliort ; and  from 
thence  they  increafe  gradually  in  length  all  the  way  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  arch  ; the  reft  diminilhing  again  by  fmall  degrees. 

As  they  approach  the  inteftines,  all  thefe  branches  commu- 
nicate, firft  by  reciprocal  arches,  then  by  areolx  and  rpalhes 
of  all  kinds  of  figures  ; from  which  is  detached  an  infinite 
number  of  fmall  ramifications,  which  furround  the  inteftinal 
canal  like  a cylindrical  piece  of  net- work. 

Thefe  arches  and  maflies  increafe  in  number  proportionally 
to  the  length  of  the  branches  ; and  their  fize  dimini Ihes  gra-‘ 
dually  as  they  approach  the  inteftines. 

The  firft  branches  from  the  convex  fide  of  the  mefenteric 
a^ch,  which  are  very  fliort,  fupply  the  pancreas  and  mefocolon, 
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and  communicate  with  the  duodenal  artery.  The  laft  branches 
go  to  the  appendicula  vermiformis,  and  fend  a portion  of  an 
arch  to  the  beginning  of  the  colon.  ' 

The  confiderable  branches  from  the  concave  fide  of  the 
mefentenc  arch  are  feldom  above  two  or  three  in  numbed; 
but  before  they  arife,  a fmall  ramus  goes  out  to  the  duodd- 
num,  and  gives  fome  very  fmall  arteries  to  the  pancreas. 

The  firft  confiderable  branch  from  the  concave  fide  of  the 
arch  goes  into  the  mefocolon  towards  the  right  portion  of  the 
colon,  being  firfl:  divided  into  two  rami  ; the  firft  of  which 

r» 

runs  along  the  whole  fuperior  part  of  the  colon,  where  it  forms 
the  famous  communication  with  the  mefenterica  inferior,  and 
might  be  named  arteria  colica  Jupericr.  The  other  ramus  of 
this  branch  runs  down  on  the  right  portion  of  the  colon. 

The  fecond  principal  branch  having  run  for  fome  fpace 
through  the  mefcntery,  divides  into  three  rami ; the  firft  of 
which  goes  to^the  lower  part  of  the  right  portion  of  the  colon, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  fecond  ramus  of  the  firft: 
branch;  the  fecond  goes  to  the  beginning  of  the  colon,  where 
it  communicates  with  the  firft  and  to  the  inteftinum  dtecum. 

The  third  ramus  of  this  fecond  branch  having  communi- 
cated with  the  fecond,  gives  fmall  twigs  to  the  caecum,  ap- 
pendicula vermiformis,  and  extremity  of  the  ileum.  After- 
wards it  communicates  with  the  extremity  of  the  arch,  or 
curve  trunk  of  the  fuperior  mefenteric. 

All  thefe  communications  arc  by  arches  and  mafhes,  as  in 
thofe  branches  that  come  from  the  convex  fide  of  the  arch  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  all  the  branches  of  the 
mefenterica  fuperior  are  difpofed  according  to  the  folds  of  the 
mefcntery  and  circumvolutions  of  the  inteftines  ; giving  off 
branches  through  their  whole  courfe,  to  the  laminae  of  the  me- 
fentery,  its  cellular  fubftance,  and  to  the  mefenteric  glands. 

Arteria  mefenterica  injerior.  The  lower  mefenteric  artery 
^oes  out  anteriorly  from  the  aorta  defeendens  inferior,  about 
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a finger’s  breadth  or  more  abov,e  the  bifurcation,  and  below 
the  fpermati.c  arteries;  and  having  run  about  the  length  of 
an  inch,  or  fomething  more,  it  is  divided  into  .three  or  four 
branches,  which  gradually  feparate  from  each  other. 

The  firft  or  fuperior  branch,  about  an  inch  from  its  origin, 
divides  into  two  rami  ; the  firft  of  which  runs  along  the  left 
portion  of  the  colon,  and  forms  the  communication  of  the 
two  mefenteric  arteries  already  mentioned.  It  niay  be  named 
arteria  colica  finijira.  The  fecond  ramus  having  communi- 
cated with  the  firft,  runs  down  upon  the  fame  portion  of  the 
colon. 

The  middle  branch  having ‘run  the  fame  length  with  the 
firft,  divides  into  two  rami ; one  of  which  pafles  upward  on 
the  extremity  of  the  colon,  tcommunicating  by  arches  with 
the  fecond  ramus  of  the  fuperior  branch  ; the  other  runs 
down  on  the  extremity  of  tl^  fame  inteftine. 

When  there  is  another  middle  branch,  it  goes  to  the  firft 
part  of  the  double  curvature  of  the  colon  by  a like  diftribu- 
tion  and  communication  from  above  downward. 

The  lower  branch  goes,  to  the  fecond  portion  of  the  colon, 
or  to  both,  when  the  fecond  middle  branch  is  wanting,  and 
fends  up  a ramus,  which  communicates  with  the  foregoing. 

It  fends  another  confiderablc  branch  downward,  called  ar- 
teria hcemorrhoidalis  interna,  which  runs  down  behind  the  in- 
teftlnum  reftum,  to  which  it  is  diftributed  by  feveral  ramifi- 
cations ; and  it  communicates  with  the  arteriae  hypogaftricte. 

Arterix  renales.  The  renal  arteries,  called  commonly  emul- 
gents,  are  ordinarily  two  in  number,  and  go  out  laterally 
from  the  inferior  defeending  aorta,  immediately  under  the 
mefenterica  fuperior;  one  to  the  right  hand,  the  other  to  the 
left.  The  right  is  fituated  more  backward,  and  is  longer 
than  the  left,  becaufe  of  the  vena  cava,  which  lies  on  the 
right  fide  between  the  aorta  and  the  kidney. 

They  tun  commonly  without  divifion,  and  almoft  horizon- 
tally 
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tally  to  the  kidneys,  into  the  depreffions  of  which  they  enter 
by  feveral  branches,  which  form  arches  in  the  inner  fubftancc 
of  thefe  vifcera. 

From  thefe  arches,  numerous  fmall  rami  go  out  toward 
the  circumference  or  outer  furface  of  the  kidneys.  Some- 
times there  is  more  than  one  artery  on  each  fide  *,  lometimes 
this  augmentation  is  only  on  one  fide,  and  thefe  fupernume- 
< rary  arteries  come  fometimes  immediately  from  the  aorta, 
and  enter  at  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  kidneys.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  two,  three,  or  four  on  each  fide ; 
fome,  or  all  of  which  come  from  the  iliac  arteries. 

Ordinarily,  the  right  renal  artery  paflcs  behind  the  vena 
cava  and  renal  vein  on  the  other  fide  ; and  the  left  artefy, 
firfi;  behind  and  then  before  the  vein.  Sometimes  they  fend 
branches  to  the  glandulte  renales,  membrana  adipofa  of  the 
kidneys,  and  even  to  the  diaphragm. 

Arteries  capfulares.  The  arteries  of  the  renal  glands,  which 
may  be  termed  arteries  caj>fulareSy  arife  from  the  aorta  above 
the  arteria  renalis,  and  give  out  the  arteriae  adipofae,  which 
go  to  the  fat  of  the  kidneys.  Sometimes  they  come  from 
the  trunk  of  the  caeliaca.  The  right  capfular  artery  comes 
moft  commonly  from  the  arteria  renalis  of  the  fame  fide, 
near  its  origin  ; the  left  from  the  aorta  above  the  renalis. 
They  fend  branches  to  the.  parts  which  furround  them,  and 
communicate  there  with  branches  of  other  arteries. 

Arteries  fpermatices.  The  fpermatic  arteries  are  commonly 
two  in  number,  fometimes  more.  They  are  very  fmall ; and 
go  out  anteriorly  from  the  aorta  defeendens  inferior,  near 
each  other,  about  a finger’s  breadth  below  the  arteria  renales, 
more  or  lefs,  between  the  two  mefcnterica;,  or  between  the 
renales  and  mefentericce  inferiores.  Sometimes  one  is  high- 
er, or  placed  more  laterally  than  the  other ; and  fometimes 
there  are  two  on  each  fide. 

They  fend  off  to  the  common  membrane  of  the  kidneys 
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ftnall  branches  named  arterice  adipofa ; and  afterwards  they 
run  down  upop  the  pfoas  mufcles,  on  the  forefide  of  the  u- 
reters,  behind  the  peritonasum. 

They  give  feveral  confiderable  branches  to  the  peritonaeum, 
chiefly  to  thofe  parts  of  it  which  are  next  the  mefentery,  and 
they  communicate  both  with  the  mefentericte  and  adipofle. 
They  likewife  fend  fmall  arteries  to  the  ureters. 

Afterwards  they  pafs,  in  men,  through  the  tendinous  o- 
penings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  in  the  vagina  of  the  perito- 
naeum, and  are  diftributed  to  the  tefticles  and  epidydimis, 
where  they  communicate  with  a branch  of  the  iliaca  externa. 

In  women  they  do  not  go  out  of  the  abdomen,  but  are  dif- 
tributed to  the  ovaria  and  uterus,  and  communicate  with, 
branches  of  the  hypogaftrica,  at  the  jagged  extremities  of 
the  tubae  Fallopianae. 

Arteria  lumbares.  The  lumbar  arteries  go  out  pofteriorly 
from  the  inferior  defcendlng  aorta,  in  five  or  fix  pairs,  much 
in  the  fame  mjpmer  with  the  intercoftals. 

They  may  be  divided  into  fuperior  and  inferior.  The  fu- 
perior  fend  fmall  branches  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
diaphragm  and  intercoftal  mufcles,  and  fupply  the  place  of 
femi-intercoftal  arteries.  Sometimes  thofe  pairs  go  out  by  a 
fmall  common  trunk,  and  not  feparately. 

They  are  diftributed  on  each  fide  to  the  pfoas  mufcles,  to 
the  quadrat!  lumborum,  and  to  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen  ; and  by  perforating  the  oblique 
mufcles,  they  become  external  hypogaftr^  arteries.  They  go 
likewife  to  the  vertebral  mulcles,  and  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrse,  and  enter  the  fpinal  canal  through  the  lateral  not- 
ches, to  go  to  the  membranes,  &c,  forming  rings  much  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  intercoftals  ; and  they  likewife 
y give  fmall  twigs  to  the  nerves. 

Arteries  facra.  The  arteria  facra  media  goes  out  common- 
ly from  the  back  part  of  the  inferior  defeending  aorta,  at  the 
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bifarcatlon.  Sometimes  it  arifes  higher  from  the  lumbares, 
and  fonictimes  lower  from  the  iliacte.  Sometimes  there  arc 
two,  three,  or  four,  in  number.  The  branches  of  this  arte- 
ry are  ramified  on  the  os  facrum,  and  on  the  neighbouring 
^ parts  of  the  peritonaeum,  inteftinum  redtum,  fat,  &c.;  and 
enter  the  canal  of  that  bone  through  the  anterior  holes,  be* 
ing  there  diftribuied  toward  each  fide.  They  likewife  fend 
fmall  arteries  to  the  large  fafciculi  of  nerves  which  go  out 
» through  the  holes  of  the  os  facrum,  and  they  penetrate  the 
inner  fubftance  of  that  bone.  The  os  facrum  hasalfo  branches 
fpread  out  upon  its  furface,  and  fome  running  through  its 
anterior  holes  from  the  hypogaftric  artery. 

^ Arter'ue  iliaca.  The  inferior  defeending  aorta  ends  at  the 

lafl  vertebra  of  the  loins,  and  fometimes  higher,  in  two  large 
lateral  branches,  one  on  the  right  hand,  the  other  on  the 
left,  called  arteria  iliac  a ; each  of  which  is  a common  trunk 
to  two  other  arteries  of  the  fame  name.  This  bifurcation  lies 
on  the. anterior  and  left  fide  of  that  of  the  vena  cava. 

The  primitive  iliac  arteries  divaricate  gradually  as  they  de- 
feend,  advancing  obliquely  toward  the  anterior  and  lower  part 
of  the  olfa  ilium,  without  any  confiderable  ramification,  for 
about  the  breadth  of  three  fingers,  except  a few  very  fmall 
arteries  that  go  to  the  os  lacrum  ; fome  of  which  enter  by  the 
, upper  holes,  and  are  difiributed  like  the  arterise  facrx,  while 
others  emerge  again^through  the  pofterior  holes,  and  go  to  the 
neighbouring  mufcles.  See.  They  likewife  give  fmall  arteries 
to  the  peritonxum,;  to  the  coats  of  the  veins,  and  to  the  fat 
and  ureters,  behind  which  the  iliac  trunks  pafs. 

The  right  iliac  trunk  palTes  firft  on  the  forefide  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  left  iliac  vein,  and  runs  down'  on  the  forefide  of 
the  right  vein,  almoft  to  the  place  where  it  goes  out  of  the 
' abdomen,  its  courfe  being  there  directed  more  inwardly. 

' The  left  trunk  goes  down  likewife  before  the  left  vein,  but 
lies  a little  toward  the  infide  as  it  leaves  the  abdomen. 

About  three  fingers  breadth  from  their  origin,  and  oppo- 
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fite  to  the  union  of  the  os  facrum  with  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
os  ilium,  each  iliac  trunk  is  divided  into  two  fecondary  arte- 
ries, one  external,  the  other  internal.  Tlie  external  artery 
has  no  particular  name  ; the  internal  is  termed  hypogajirica^ 
which  often  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a branch  of  the  o- 
ther,  in  adults  ; but  in  young  children,  and  efpecially  in  the 
foetus,  the  hypogaftric  artery  looks  like  the  trunk,  and  the 
other  like  a branch. 

The  external  iliac  on  each  fide  runs  down  on  the  iliac  muf- 
cle  to  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  under  which  it  goes  out  of  the 
abdomen.  In  this  courfe,  it  gives  off  only  a few  fmall  arte- 
ries to  the  peritonaeum  and  other  parts  near  it ; but  as  it  paf- 
fes  out  of  the  abdomen  under  the  ligament,  it  detaches  two 
confiderable  branches,  one  internal,  the  other  external. 

The  internal  branch  is  named  arteria  epigajiricay  and  goes 
out  anteriorly  from  the  external  iliaca.  From  thence  it  runs 
obliquely  upward  on  the  tendon  of  the  tranfverfe  mufcle  to- 
ward the  pofterior  part  of  the  rectus,  which  it  reaches  about- 
two  or  three  fingers  breadth  above  the  os  pubis. 

Afterwards  the  epigaftric  artery  runs  up  along  the  pofterior 
or  inner  fide  of  this  mufcle,  fending  ramifications  to  the  ten- 
dons of  the  neighbouring  mufclcs,  &c. ; and  then  lofes  itfelf 
by  a true  anaftomofis  of  leveral  ramifications,  with  the  mam- 
maria  interna.  It  likewife  communicates  with  the  inferior  in' 
tercoftals,  which  are  fprcad  on  the  abdomen. 

It  fometimes  gives  out  two  particular  branches  j one  of 
which  accompanied  by  a nerve,  goes  through  the  forameri 
ovale  of  the  pelvis  to  the  triceps  mufcles,  &c. ; the  other  runs 
down  to  the  tefticles  along  with  the  fpermatic  artery,  and  there 
communicates  with  it. 

The  external  branch  of  the  outer  iliac,  oir  iliaca  anterior  of 
Sabatier,  goes  off  laterally  from  the  outfide  of  that  artery  un-' 
der  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  and  from  thence  to  the  internal 
labium  of  the  os  ilium,  where  it  divides  into  two,  and  is  ra-; 
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mified  on  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  mufcles  of  the  abdomen, 
communicating  with  the  arteria  lumbaris. 

Befides  thefe  two  branches,  the  external  iliaca  gives  off  a 
fmall  ramus  internally  under  the  ligament,  which  runs  to  the 
vagina  of  the  fpermatic  rope  ; and  fometimes  another  fmall 
twig  goes  from  the  outfide  to  the  os  ilium. 

The  internal  iliaca  or  hypogaftrica,  having  run  a little  more 
than  a finger’s  breadth  inward  and  backward,  bends  by  fmall 
degrees  obliquely  forward,  and  toward  the  outfide  *,  and,  af- 
terwards Gontrafling  in  its  dimenfions,  it  ends  in  the  umbili- 
cal artery,  which  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a true  continu- 
ation of  the  trunk  of  the  hypogaftrica. 

This  arteria  umbilicalis  afcends  on  the  fide  of  the  bladder, 
and  having  detached  fmall  rami  to  that  vifcus  and  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  peritonaeum,  &c.  it  contrails,  and  irf  a- 
dults  is  quite  clofed  up,  above  the  middle  of  the  bladder.  It 
likewife  gives  branches  to  the  uterus  in  the  female,  and  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  in  both  fexes.  Afterwards  it  afcends  in 
form  of  a ligament  to  the  umbilicus,  where  it  lies  contiguous 
to  the  umbilical  artery  on  the  other  fide  ; its  name  being  ta- 
ken from  its  ufe  in  the  foetus. 

From  the  convex  fide  of  the  curvature  of  the  hypogaftric, 
feveral  principal  branches  go  out  very  near  each  other.  Some- 
times they  all  arife  feparately,  fometimes  by  fmall  common 
trunks,  and  what  is  the  firft  branch  in  fome  fubjedls,  is  only 
a ramus  of  another  principal  branch  in  others  j fo  much  does 
the  number,  difpofition,  origin,  and  diftribution  of  thefe 
branches  vai^  in  different  fubje£ls.  For  this  reafon  we  think 
it  proper  to  diftinguilh  them  by  the  following  proper  names  ; 
iliaca  minor,  facra  later  ales,  glutaa,  fciatica,  pudica  communis, 
five  pudica  hypogafirica,  hamorrhoidalis  media,  and  obturatrix. 

The  iliaca  minor,  or  ilio-lumbaris,  the  moft  pofterior  of 
thefe  branches,  and  which  is  often  no  more  than  a ramus  of 
the  gluisea,  or  of  the  facise  lateralis,  paffes  behind  the  mufeu- 
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lus  pfoas,  to  which  it  gives  twigs,  and  behind  the  crural  nerve  ; 
being  afterwards  diftributed  to  the  iliac  mufcle,  and  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  infide  of  the  os  ilium,  penetrating  into  the 
fubftance  of  the  bone,  fometimes  by  one  hole,  fometimes  by 
more. 

Arteriae  facrae  laterales  are  moft  commonly  two  in  number, 
though  fometimes  only  one.  They  come  from  the  trunk  of 
the  hypogaftric  artery,  or  from  fome  of  its  largeft  branches, 
and  are  diftributed  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  os  facrum  ; and 
then,  by  means  of  the  anterior  holes,  they  go  to  the  nerves, 
membranes.  See  lying  within  that  bone. 

The  arteria  glutaea,  or  iliaca  pofterior,  is_  commonly  very 
confiderable,  and  fometimes  the  largeft  of  all  the  hypogaftric 
branches.  Near  its  beginning  it  fometimes  fends  out  the  iliaca 
minor,  and  fometimes  the  facrx  laterales.  Afterwards  this  ar- 
tery goes  out  of  the  pelvis  in  company  with  the  fciatic  nerve, 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  great  finus  of  the  os  innomi- 
natum,  below  the  mufculus  pyriformis,  and  is  diftributed  in 
a radiated  manner  to  the  glutaeus  maximus  and  medius. 

In  its  paffage,  it  gives  fome  branches  to  the  os  facrum,  os 
coccygis,  mufculus  pyriformis,  the  mufcles  of’the  anus,  and 
to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  inteftinum  re£lum,  forming 
a particular  haemorrhoidalis  interna.  It  likewife  fends  twigs 
to  the  bladder  and  parts  near  it ; and  detaches  a long  branch, 
which  runs  down  with  the  fciatic  nerve. 

The  arteria  fciatica  gives,  'firft  of  all,  fome  branches  to  the 
mufculus  pyriformis,  the  quadrigemini,  the  os  facrum,  &c. 
and  even  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  os  ifehium.  It  likewife  de- 
taches a branch  which  runs  under  the  mufculus  quadratus, 
to  the  articulation  of  the  os  femoris. 

It  palTes  obliquely  over  the  fciatic  nerve  ; and  as  it  goes 
through  the  great  pofterior  finus  of  the  os  ilium,  it  detaches 
fmall  arteries,  which  are  diftributed  to  the  inner  fubftance  of 
that  nerve.  Afterwards  it  runs  up  in  a radiated  manner  on 
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the  outfide  of  the  os  ilium,  and  is  diftributed  to  the  inner 
fubftance  of  that  bone,  and  to  the  mufculi  glutsei,  efpecially 
to  the  medius  and  minimus. 

The  pudica  communis,  called  commonly  pudica  interna^  ari- 
fes  fometimes  by  a trunk  common  to  it  and  to  the  gluisea,  and 
gives  out  two  principal  branches  ; the  firfl:  of  which  pafles 
through  the  great  finus  of  the  os  ilium  in  company  with  the 
glutasa  and  fciatic'a,  and  then  divides  into  two  rami. 

The  firfl:  ramus  goes  behind  the  fpine  of  the  ifchium,  be- 
tween the  two  ligaments  which  lie  between  that  bone  and  the 
os  facrum  ; and  runs  on  the  infide  of  the  tuberculum  ifchii, 
all  the  way  to  the  origin  of  the  corpus  cavernofum  penis. 
There  it  divides  into  feverul  arteries,  one  of  which  goes  to  the 
fjphindlir  ani,  under  the  name  of  hctmorrhoidalis  externa. 

The  reft  are  diftributed  to  the  neighbouring  integuments, 
to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  to  the  corpus  cavernofum 
penis;  but  the  laft  of  thefe  arteries,  or  rather  the  extremity 
of  this  ^rft  ramus,  runs  from  behind  forward,  over  the  neck 
of  the  os  femoris,  and  communicates  with  a branch  of  the 
arteria  cruralis. 

The  fecond  principal  ramus,  called  commonly  arteria  pudi- 
ca externa,  runs  between  the  bladder  and  inteftinum  re£lum, 
and  is  diftributed,  in  men,  to  the  veficulje  feminales,  neck 
of  the  bladder,  proftate  gland,  and  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  rectum. 

Afterwards  it  runs  under  the  os  pubis  on  the  fide  of  a confi- 
jderablc  vein,  which  lies  direflly  under  the  fymphyfis  ; and  it 

runs  along  the  penis  between  this  vein  and  a nerve,  being  dif- 

♦ 

tributed  in  its  palTage  to  the  corpus  cavernofum,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  pudica  minor,  which  comes  from  the  crura- 
hs.  In  the  female  a branch  of  the  pudica  commtinis,  atier  ha- 
ving fupplied  the  tranlvcrfe  and  Iphincter  mufcles  with  the  in- 
Jieguments,  is  diftributed  upon  the  mulcles  and  iubftance  of 
{he  clitoris  and  outer  end  of  the  vagina.  A deeper  artery  be- 
longs 
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longs  to  the  clitoris,  and  fuppHes  it  fomewhat  in  a fimilar 
way  as  a correfponding  artery  does  the  penis. 

Haeniorrhoidalis  media  comes  from  the  pudica  interna,  or 
from  fome  of  the  other  large  branches.  It  goes  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  redlum,  which  it  embraces  from  behind  forwards. 
It  is  more  frequent  in  w'omen  than  in  men  ; in  the  former,  it 
fends  branches  likewife  to  the  vagina  and  bladder  ; in  the 
latter,  it  fends  branches  to  the  bladder,  veficulae  feminales, 
and  proftate  gland. 

Arteria  vejicales.  The  bladder  is  fupplicd  with  arteries 
from  the  haemorrhoidalis  media,  from  the  uterina,  and  from 
the  umbilicalis ; but  befides  thefe,  another  artery  commonly 
goes  off  from  the  trunk  of  the  hypogaftrica,  and  runs  to  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  bladder,  where  it  divides  into  branches, 
which  run  to  the'veficulte  feminales,  vafa  deferentia,  proftate 
gland,  and  beginning  of  the  urethra- 

Uterina  comes  from  the  under  end  of  the  hypogaftrica  ; it 
firft  fends  branches  to  the  bottom  of  the  bladder  and  urethra ; 
then  it  goes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  where  it  divides 
into  numerous  ferpentine  branches,  which  are  diftributed 
upon  the  uterus,  and  which  communicate  freely  with  the 
fpermatic  arteries.  It  fends  likewife  a branch  to  the  vagina, 
which  extends  alfo  to  the  bladder,  urethra,  and  recftum. 

Arteria  vaginalis.  The  arteries  of  the  vagina  come  from 
the  haemorrhoidalis  media,  from  thp  veficales  and  uterina : 
fometimes  a'  branch  arifes  likewife  from  the  trunk  common 
to  the  ilchiatica  and  pudica  interna.  It  goes  to  the  under 
part  of  the  vagina,  and  eommunicates  with  branches  which 
run  upon  the  external  parts  of  generation. 

The  arteria  obturatrix  perforates  the  obturator  mufcles, 
from  whence  it  has  its  name,  and  goes  out  of  the  pelvis  iit 
the  upper  part  of  the  ligament  of  the  foramen  ovale,  having 
firft  lent  a fmall  branch  over  the  (ymphyfis  of  the  os  ilium 
and  os  pubis,  to  the  inguinal  glands  and  integuments. 


As 
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As  it  pafles  by  the  mufcles,  it  divides,  and  is.diftributed  to 
the  peftineus  and  triceps.  It  hkewife  fends  out  another  branch 
which  communicates  with  that  branch  of  the  fciatica  that  goes 
to  the  articulation  of  the  os  femoris,  and  gives  fmall  arteries 
to  the  holes  of  the  neck  of  that  bone.  According  to  Sabatier, 
this  artery  comes  fometimes  from  the  epigaftric  ; and  Lieu- 
taud  has  feen  it  fent  off  from  the  external  iliac  artery. 

Afterwards  the  hypogaftric  artery  ends  in  the  umbilicalis, 
as  has  been  already  faid. 

Arterice  crufales.  The  iliac  artery  goes  out  of  the  abdo- 
men, between  the  ligamentum  Fallopii  and  tendon  of  the 
pfoas,  at  the  union  of  the  os  ilium  and  os  pubis  ; and  there 
it  takes  the  name  of  arteria  cruralis. 

It  fends  off,  firft  of  all,  three  fmall  branches  j one  of 
which,  called  pudica  externa^  goes  over  the  crural  vein  to  the 
fkin  and  ligament  of  the  penis,  and  to  the  inguinal  glands, 
communicating  with  the  pudica  interna.  The  fecond  goes 
to  the  mufculus  pcflineus  j and  the  third  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  fartorius.  All  thefe  branches  furnilh  ^ like  wife  the 
neighbouring  anterior  integuments. 

Afterwards  the  crural  artery  runs  down  on  the  head  of  the 
os  femoris  ; and  by  taking  a particular  turn,  gets  on  the  in- 
lide  of  the  crural  vein,  about  three  fingers  breadth  from 
where  it  goes  out  of  the  abdomen.  From  its  origin  to  this  _ 
place,  it  is  covered  only  by  the  fkin  and  fat,  and  lies  on  the 
pedlineus  and  triceps  primus. 

In  changing  its  fituation  it  fends  out  three  confiderable 
branches,  one  external,  one  middle,  and  one  internal.  They 
all  go  out  more  or  lefs  pofteriorly,  fometimes  by  a fhort 
common  trunk,  fometimes  by  two,  &c. 

The  external  branch,  called  circumjlexa  externa,  runs  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  thigh  to  the  crureus,  vaftus  externus, 
redlus  anterior,  mufculus  falcise  latte,  and  glutseus  medius ; 
fending  up  a ramus  to  the  apex  of  the  trochanter,  which  com- 
municates 
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municates  with  the  firft  principal  ramus  of  the  pudica  major 
and  fciatica,  as  has  been  already  faid. 

The  middle  branch,  named  profunda,  runs  down  on  the 
infide  of  the  thigh  between  the  triceps  mufcles;  to  which  it 
gives  feveral  rami,  one  whereof  perforates  the  fecond  mufclc, 
and  is  diftributed  to  the  glutjcus  maximus,  femi-nervofus, 
femi-membranofus,  biceps,  and  to  the  neighbouring  integu- 
ments. 

The  internal  branch,  teTratd  circumJlexainternayTxxm  back- 
ward on  the  quadrigemini,  towards  the  great  trochanter; 
and  having  detached  a ramus  which  goes  into  the  joint  of  the 
os  femoris,  it  runs  downward,  and  gives  rami  to  all  the  muf- 
cles that  lie  on  the  back  fide  of  that  bone,  one  of  which  en- 
ters the  bone  itfelf  on  one  fide  of  the  linea  afpera. 

Having  fent  off  all  thefe  branches,  the  arteria  cruralis  runs 
down  between  the  fartorius,  vaftus  internus,  and  triceps, 
giving  branches  to  all  the  parts  near  it.  It  is  covered  by  the 
fartorius  all  the  way  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  ; and  it 
paffes  through  the^tendon  of  the  addudlor  magnus,  a little  a- 
bove  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  Afterwards  con- 
tinuing its  courfe  through  the  hollow  of  the  ham,  it  is  called  ^r- 
teria  popliteay  being  accompanied  by  the  vein  of  the  fame  name. 

The  poplitea,  while  in  the  ham,  is  covered  only  by  the  in- 
tegument, fending  off  branches  toward  each  fide,  which  run 
up  upon  the  condyles,  and  communicate  with  the  lower  ra- 
mifications of  the  arteria  cruralis. 

« 

It  fends  rami  to  the  joint  of  the  knee,  called  articulares  1 
and  thefe  are  diftinguifhed  into  fuperior,  middle,  .and  infe- 
rior ; one  branch  at  leaft  paffes  between  the  crucial  ligaments. 
As  it  runs  down,  it  fends  branches  to  the  gaftrocnemii  and 
popliteus  ; and  having  reached  the  back  fide  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia,  it  gives  off  two  branches,  one  to  each  fide. 

The  firft  or  internal  branch  furrounds  the  forepart  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  paffing  between  the  bone  and  internal  lateral 

ligament; 
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ligament ; and,  befides  feveral  other  ramifications,  fends  up 
a fmall  branch  which  communicates  with  the  arteries  that  lie 
round'  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris. 

The  fecond  or  external  branch  runs  over  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  and  between  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  knee,  furrounding  the  articulation  all  the  way 
to  the  ligaments  of  the  patella,  and  communicating  with  the 
branches  which  lie  round  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  to- 
gether with  a branch  of  the  firft  or  internal  ramus. 

Immediately  aft^r  the  origin  of  thefe  two  rami,  and  before 
the  poplitea  ends,  it  fends  a fmall  artery  down  on  the  back- 
fide  of  the  interoflTeous  ligament,  very  near  the  tibia,  into 
which  it  enters  by  a particular  hole,  a little  above  the  middle 
portion  of  the  bone. 

As  the  poplitea  ends,  it  divides  into  two  principal  branches : 
one  of  which  runs  between  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
paffing  from  behind  forwards  on  the  interolfeous  ligament, 
where  it  takes  the  name  of  arteria  tibialis  anterior.  The  fe- 
cond branch  divides  into  two  others ; one  internal’and  largeft, 
called  arteria  tibialis  pojierior ; the  other  pofterior  and  fmall- 
eft,  named  arteria  peroncea  pojierior. 

The  tibialis  anterior  having  palTed  between  the  heads  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  fends  fmall  branches  upward  and  lateral- 
ly. The  fuperior  branches  communicate  with  thofe  rami  of 
the  poplitea  which  lie  round  the  articulation  ; and  the  late- 
ral branches  go  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Afterwards-  this 
tibial  artery  runs  down  on  the  forefide  of  the  interofleous 
ligament,  toward  the  outfide  of  the  tibia,  between  the  muf- 
/ cuius  tibialis  anticus  and  extenfor  pollicis. 

Having  run  laterally  on  the  tibia  for  about  two  thirds  of  the 
length  of  that  bone,  it  pafTes  on  the  forefide  under  the  com- 
mon annular  ligament  and  extenfor  pollicis,  to  the  articula- 
tion of  the  foot ; giving  off  feveral  rami  both  to  the  right 
and  left,  which  communicate  laterally  with  the  tibialis  pofte- 
rior 
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• rior  and  pcronrea  pofterior,  fo  that  thefe  two  bones  are  in  a 
I manner  furrounded  by  arteries. 

At  the  joint  of  the  foot  it  fends  out  branches  which  run 
1 between ‘the  aftragalus  and  os  calcis,  being  diftributed  to 
I the  articulation  and  to  the  bones  of  the  taiTus.  The  commu- 
! nications  are  here  very  numerous  on  all  fides. 

Having  paffed  the  fold  of  the  foot,  it  fends  off  toward  both 
ifides  other  rami,  which  communicate  with  the  pofterior  tibi- 
! alis  and  perontea;  all  thefe  branches  making  a kind  of  circles 
1 round  the  tarfus. 

Afterwards  th«  anterior  tibial  artery  advances  on  the  con- 
’ vex  fide  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  interftice  between  the  firlj: 

; and  fecond  metaiarfal  bones  •,  between  the  heads  of  which  it 
j fends  a large  branch,  which  perforates  the  fuperior  interoffe- 
(ous  mufcles,  and,  joining  the  tibialis  pofterior,  forms  an  arch 
(on  the  fide  of  the  foot. 

It  likewife  fends  two  or  three  confiderable  branches  over 
I the  other  metatarfal  bones,  which  go  to  the  reft  of  the  inter- 
(ofleous  mufcles,  integuments,  See.  and  communicate  with 
<€ach  other. 

Laftly,  this  artery  terminates  by  two"  principal  branches, 
(One  of  which  goes  to  the  abduffor  pollicis  and  infide  of  the 
j great  toe  ; the  other  is  fpent  upon  the  outfide  of  the  great 
I toe,  and  the  infide  of  the  fecond  toe. 

The  tibialis  pofterior,  called  likewife  /tcralis,  runs  down 
1 between  the  foleus,  tibialis  pofticus,  flexor  digitorum  com- 
1 munis,  and  flexor  pollicis ; giving  branches  to  thefe  mufcles, 

I to  the  tibia,  and  to  the  marrow  of  that  bone,  through  a par- 
I titular  canal  in  its  pofterior  and  upper  part. 

Afterwards  it  runs  behind  the  inner  ankle,  communicating 
twith  the  tibialis  anterior,  and  being  furrounded  by  the  neigh- 
Ibouiing  veins  J it  then  pafles  to  the  foie  of  the  foot  between 
I the  concave,  fide  of  the  os  calcis  and  thenar  mufcle,  where 
VoL.  III.  X it 
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it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  large  or  external,  the  other 
fmall  or  internal. 

The  great  branch,  or  arteria  plantaris  externa,  pafies  on 
the  concave  fide  of  the  os  calcis  obliquely  under  the  foie  of 
the  foot,  to  the  bafis  of  the  fifth  metatarfal  bone,  and  from 
thence  runs  in  a kind  of  arch  toward  the  great  toe,,  com- 
municating there  wjth  the  tibialis  anterior,  which  perforates 
the  interofleous  mufcles  in  the  manner  already  faid. 

The  convex  fide  of  this  arch  fupplies  both  fides  of  the  three 
laft  toes,  and  the  outfide  of  the  fecond  toe,  forming  fmall 
communicating  arches  at  the  end,  and  fometimes  at  the  middle 
of  each  toe,  as  in  the  hand.  The  concave  fide  of  the  arch 
furniflics  the  neighbouring  parts.*  ' 

The  fmall  branch,  or  arteria  plantaris  interna,  having  reach- 
ed beyond  the  middle  of  the  foie  of  the  foot,  is  divided  into 
two  *,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  great  toe  conimunicating  with 
the  ramus  of  the  tibialis  anterior;  the  other  is  diftributed  to 
the  firfl:  phalanges  of  the  other  toes,  communicating  with  the 
ramifications  from  the  arch  already  mentioned. 

The  arteria  peroniea  runs  down  on  the  back-fide  of  the  fi- 
bula, between  the  foleus  and  flexor  pollicis,  to  which  and  to 
the  neighbouring  parts  it  gives  rami  in  its  pafiage. 

Having  reached  to  the  lower  third  part  of  the  fibula,  it  fends 
off  a confiderable  branch,  which  runs  in  between  the  tibia 
and  that  bone,  pafiing  between  their  extremities  from  behind 
forward,  below  the  interofleous  ligament,  and  is  diftributed 
to  the  integuments  of  the  tarfus. 

Laftly,  the  peroniea  continuing  its  courfe  downward,  on 
the  backfide  of  the  fibula,  as  far  as  the  os  calcis,  forms  anarch 
with  the  tibialis  poflerior,  between  the  aftragalus  and  the 
tendo  Achillis, 

Prom  thence  it  runs  outward,  and  a little  above  the  outer 
^nkle  it  communicates  with  the  tibialis  anterior  by  an  arch, 

which 
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' 1 which  fcDds  feveral  fmail  ramificalions  to  the  neighbouring 
I parts- 

* In  this  defcriptlon  of  the  arteries,  we  have  faid  nothing  of 
I the  cutaneous  anaftomofes,  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful 
i in  the  foetus ; nor  of  the  frequent  and  confiderable  commu- 
I nications  of  fmall  arteries  upon  the  periofteum,  which  form  a 
t delicate  kind  of  net  work,  or  rete  mirabile. 

t • 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Veins  in  general 

TH  E veins  in  many  particulars  fefemble  the  artefies.’ 
There  are  fix;  of  which  two  anfwer  to  the  aorta,  and 
I the  remaining  four  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  Some  count  ai 
feventh  trunk,  by  taking  in  the  venae  hepaticae.  Their  balls 
is  in  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  and  their  apices  in  the  extre- 
. mities  of  each  branch  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  except- 
ing one  inftance  in  the  liver;  or  we  may  reverie  this  order* 
and  fay  the  veins  terminate  in  the  heart.  They  often  rull 
parallel  with,  and  accompany,  the  arteries. 

The  fabric  of  the  veins  is  tender,  every  where  fmooth,  diffi- 
cultly feparable  into  diflinct  coats  or  membranes,  like  the  ar- 
1 teries ; and  the  cellular  texture  furrounding  them  is  very  ea* 
1 lily  diftended.  The  veins  both  above  and  below  the  heart  are' 
furrounded,  except  in  one  place,  with  mufcular  fibres ; every* 
I where,  however,  their  fubftance  is  lax,  like  the  cellular  tex* 
1 turc  which  joins  the  arteries  to  the  adjacent  parts;  the  veins 
[ are,  neverthelefs,  every  where  lufficiently  firm,  and  do  not  ea- 
fily  burft  with  inflated  air  ; being  in  moft  inftances  ftronger 
than  the  arteries  themfclves.  But  they  burft  much  more  eafily 
in  living  than  in  dead  animals,  as  appears  frotri  morbid  in- 
ftances in  the  arm,  face,  leg,  thigh,  &c.  They  do  not  pre- 
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ferve  their  cylindrical  form  after  having  been  cut,  but  collapfc 
together,  fo  as  to  make  their  capacity  appear  like  a flit ; ex- 
cept they  are  fuftaincd,  and  hindered  from  thus  collapflng,  by 
fome  ftronger  cellular  fubftance  placed  round  them,  as  we  fee 
in  the  liver  and  womb.  They  are  onlyflightly  irritable,  unlels 
the  ftimulus  be  of  the  chemical  or  mare  acrid  clafs;  for,  in 
that  cafe,  they  contra£l  themfelves  with  a convulfive  force 
greater  than  that  of  the  arteries.  They  have  no  pulfation, 
unlefs  the  venous  channel  is  fomewhere  obftrufled;  or  when, 
in  dying  people,  the  blood  is  thrown  back  again  from  the  right 
auricle  into  the  defcending  and  afcending  cava,  or  when  fall- 
ing back  from  the  brain. 

The  veins  are  much  larger  than  their  correfponding  arte- 
ries, having  the  fquare  of  their  diameter  often  double  o? 
triple,* or  almoft  quadruple;  as  may  be  feen  near  the  emul- 
gents  and  velTels  of  the  kidneys.  In  general,  however,  the 
diameter  of  the  veins  is  to  that  of  the  arteries  as  nine  to  four ; 
j'et  the  capacity  of  the  capillary  veins  but  little  exceeds  that 
of  the  arteries  which  accompany  them.  They  differ  likewifc 

from  the  arteries  in  their  divifion,  having  more  numerous 

✓ 

trunks  and  branches;  for  to  one  artery  in  the  limbs,  we 
ufually  meet  with  two  veins:  and  there  are  many  veins,  as  the 
external  jugular,  vena  portarum,  azygos,  cephalic,  bafllic, 
and  faphena,  with  which  there  are  no  correfponding  arteries. 
The  larger  veins  are  alfo  branched  in  a more  net-like  difpo- 
lltion,  by  forming  more  frequent  anaftomofes  with  one  an- 
other than  the  arteries  do.  Many  of  the  veins  run  near  the 
furface  of  tlie  body,  efpecially  in  the  limbs,  neck,  and  head  : 
they  run  a long  way  covered  with  little  more  than  the  bare 
flcin,  W'hich  is  a circumflance  we  very  rarely  obferve  in  ar- 
teries ; and.  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  often  feparate  from  the 
arteries;  following  the  furface  of  the  parts  next  the  flcin,  with- 
out their  correfponding  artery,  which  delcends  to  a confider- 
able  depth,  attended  in  its  courfe  by  fome  fmaller  venous  branch. 

la 
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In  the  fcnaller  branches  of  the  veflels,  where  they  make  net- 
like  difpofitions  in  the  membranes  and  the  internal  fabric  of 
the  vifcera,  the  veins  and  arteries  commonly  run  contiguous 
one  to  the  other  ; but  here  the  veins  have  generally  a lels  Ter- 
pentine or  infle£led  courfe  than  the  arteries. 

In  the  larger  fanguineous  veins,  valves  are  found  in  great 
plenty.  The  innermoft  membrane  of  the  vein  being  doubled, 
rifes  into  the  cavity  of  the  veflel  like  a curtain,  ftretching  it- 
felf  farther  along  the  vein  every  way,  lo  as  to  toi:m  what  may 
be  called  a kind  of  crefcent ; but  the  balls,  which  is  the  part 
that  fullains  the  weight  of  the  blood,  is  ftrongefl:,  and  grows 
out  of  the  vein  in  the  lhape  of  a circular  fegment.  The  valve 
intercepts  a fpace,  of  which  the  outer  fide  is  the  vein  itfelf, 
and  the  inner  the  valve ; which,  by  its  convexity,  projefls 
within  the  bore  of  the  vein,  fo  the  parabolic  fpace  or  hollow 
mouth  of  the  valve  always  looks  towards  the  heart.  They  are 
found  in  all  the  fubcutaneous  veins  of  the  limbs,  in  thofe  of 
the  neck,  face,  tongue,  and  penis : at  the  origin  of  the  lar- 
ger branches,  there  are  two,  three,  four,  and  fometimes  five 
of  them  together,  while  in  the  fmaller  branches  they  are  only 
fingle.  Thefe  valves  are  wanting  in  the  veins  of  the  deep- 
feated  vifcera ; namely  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  and  liver,  and 
through  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  vena  portarum  *.  They  are 
alfo  wanting  in  the  kidneys  and. womb  (except  one  or  two 
valves  in  the  fpermatic  vein) ; and,  laftly,  in  thofe  fmall 
blood-veins  which  are  lefs  than  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the^  are  found  in  the 
branches  of  the  vena  azygos,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  hepa- 
tic and  renal  veins  ; where  Dr  Haller  has  fometimes  obferved 
a fort  of  wrinkles  in  the  place  of  valves.  In  the  fmaller  ve- 
nous branches  there  are  a fet  of  long,  lharp -pointed  or  pa 
rabolkal  valves,,  of  a more  extended  figure  as  the  vein  i 

* Wrilberg  has  found  them  in  the  vena  povtarum  of  many  qua- 
drupeds. 
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cr,  which  feem  to  refift  the  return  of  the  blood  more  power- 
fully  than  the  larger  valves.  ' 

The  veins  have  their  origin,  as  we  faid  before,  from  the 
terminations  of  the  arteries.  They  fometimes  arife  by  a con- 
tinuation from  the  inferred  branches,  or  from  a reflection  of 

I 

recurved  trunks  of  the  fmalleft  arteries.  Others,  again,  are 
continued  from  veins  lefs  than  thofe  which  carry  blood ; and 
alfo,  in  Hr  Haller’s  opinion,  from  the  abforbing  vein^  ; but 
as  abforption  by  the  red  veins  is  now  denied,  that  opinion 
rauil  be  rejected. 

That  there  are  veins  of  a fmaller  clafs,  but  refembling 
thole  which  convey  blood,  appears  from  the  fame  experi- 
ments which  demonltraie  the  pellucid  arteries  5 thus  there 
are  fmall  veins  in  the  iris,  and  in  the  adnata  tunica  of  the 
eye  •,  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  a healthy  body,  fmall 
pellucid  veins  may  be  found  in  the  vitreous  body  of  the  eye 
itfelf.  Such  have  been  fometimes  feen  by  Wrilberg  and  o- 
thers,  after  a fine  injeCtjon  or  inflatnmation  in  the  capfules 
of  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour. 

§.  I.  Of  the  particular  Veins. 

IntrodiiBion.  The  blood  dillributed  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  by  two  kinds  of  arteries,  the  aorta  and  arteria  pulmo- 
naris,  returns  by  three  kinds  of  veins,  called  by  anatomifts 
vena  cava^  vena  porta^  2iV\d  vena  puimonaris. 

The  vena  cava  carries  back  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart 
the  blood  conveyed  by  the  aorta  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
except  what  goes  by  the  artcrite  coronarix  cordis.  It  receives 
'all  this  blood  from  the  arterial  ramifications  in  part  direCUy, 
and  in  part  indireCUy. 

The  vena  portx  receives  the  blood  carried  to  the  floating 
vifccra  of  the  abdomen  by;  the  arteria  cxliaca  and  the  two 
mefentericx  ; and  conveys  it  to  the  vena  hepatica,  and  from 
thence  to  the  vena  cava.  , 
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The  venae  pulmonares  convey  to  the  pulmonary  finus,  or 
left  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  blood  carried  to  the  lungs  by 
the  arteria  pulmonaris. 

To  thefe  three  veins  two  others  might  be  added,  viz.  thofe 
which  belong  particularly  to  the  heart,  and  to  its  auricles, 
and  the  finuies  of  the  dura  mater. 

In  deferibing  the  general  courfe  of  the  veins,  we  may  ei- 
ther begin  by  their  extremities  in  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
and  end  by  the  trunks  carried  all  the  way  to  the  heart,  ac- 
cording to  the  courfe  of  the  blood  ; or  we  may  begin  by- the 
great  trunks,  and  end  by  the  ramifications  and  capillary  ex- 
tremities, according  to  their  feveral  divifions  and  fubdivifions. 

This  laft  method  has  been  chofen  by  Winflow  ; and  may 
be  conveniently  followed  in  giving  a general  defeription.  But 
in  purfuing  the  particular  rami  and  ramifications,  the  other 
method  feems  to  be  the  moft  natural,  and  is  that  to  which  the 
preference  is  given  by  the  profelTor  of  anatomy  in  this  univer- 
fity.  We  fliall,  therefore,  in  deferibing  the  branches,  adopt 
the  firft  method,  and,  reverfing  Winflow’s,  trace  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  courfe  of  the  blood,  from  their  extremities  to 
the  trunks  and  heart.  ' 

General  divifion  of  the  vena  cava.  We  commonly  talk  of 
the  vena  cava  in  general,  as  if  it  were  but  one  vein  at  its  ori- 
gin, or  had  but  one  common  trunk  ; whereas  it  goes  out 
from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  by  two  large  feparate 
trunks,  in  a direffion  almoll  direflly  oppofite  to  each  other, 
one  running  upward,  called  vena  cava  fuperior : the  other- 
downward,  called  vena  cava  inferior. 

It  ma,y,  however,  be  faid,  that  thefe  two  veins  have  a fort 
of  continuity,  or  a fmall  portion  of  a common  trunk,  fixed 
to  the  edges  of  the  right  auricle;  as  if  three  quarters  of  the 
circumference  of  a large  ftraight  tube  were  cut  off,  and  the 
edges  of  a fmall  bladder  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  opening 
Ithjis  made  in  the  tube. 
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The  right  auricle  may  be  alfo  looked  upon  as  a mufcular 
trunk  common  to  thefe  two  large  veins,  and  may  be  called 
thtjlnus  of  the  vena  cava  ; but,  in  this  refpefl,  the  name  of 
Ji7ius  pidmonaris  agrees  ftill  better  to  the  left  auricle.  ' 

The  vena  cava  fuperior  is  diftributed  (jhiefly  to  the  thorax, 
head,  and  upper  extremities,  and  but  very  little  to  the  parts 
below  the  diaphragm. 

The  vena  cava  inferior  is  diftributed  chiefly  to  the  abdo- 
men and  lower  extremities,  and  but  very  little  to  the  parts 
above  the  diaphragm. , 

The  ancients  called  the  fuperior  vena  cava,  afeendens ; and 
the  inferior,  defeendens ; having  regard  only  to  the  great 
tubes,  and  to  their  divifion  into  trunks  and  branches.  .Seve- 
ral moderns  have  retained  thefe  names,  but  in  a contrary 
lignification,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  which  defeends  by  the  cava  fuperior,  and  afeends  by 
the  cava  inferior. 

But,  to  fliun  the  miftakes  that  may  happen  in  reports  made 
of  wounds  or  other  difeafes,  and-  of  what  is  obferved  in  open- 
ing dead  bodies,  and  in  other  cafes  of  thefe  kinds,  it  is  beft  to 
retain  the  diftindlion  of  the  vena  cava  fuperior  and  inferior. 

The  trunk  of  each  of  thefe  two  veins  fends  off,  much  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  arteries,  a certain  number  of  prin- 
cipal or  capital  branches,  which  are  afterwards  ramified  in 
difterent  manners.  Each  trunk  terminates  afterwards  by  a 
bifurcation  or  a divifion  into  two  fubordinate  trunks,  each 
of  which  gives  off  other  principal  branches,  ending  in  a great 
number  of  fmall  trunks,  rami,  and  ramifications. 

They  have  likewife  this  in  common  to  them  with  the  arte- 
ries, that  the  greateft  part  of  the  capital  branches  are  in  pairs  ; 
as  w'ell  as  the  fubordinate  trunks.  The  ramifications  of  each 
fubaltern  trunk,  taken  by  iifelf,  are  in  uneven  numbers ; but 
they  make  even  numbers,  with  thofe  of  the  other  like  trunk. 
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'The  vena  azygos  and  fome  other  fmall  veins,  of  which  hcre- 
! after,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  particular  defeription  of  each  of 
( thefe  veins,  many  of  which  have  proper  names,  we  fliall  give 
a general  idea  of  their  diftribution>  and  an  enumeration  of 
I their  principal  ramifications,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  did 
i in  the  defeription  of  the  arteries,  and  for ‘the  fame  reafon. 
But  we  lhall  fay  nothing  of  the  vense  coronarise  cordis,  be- 
I caufc  they  are  not  immediately  joined  to  any  other  vein,  as 
we  fhall  fee  in  deferibing  the  parts  of  the  thorax.  We  begin 
1 by  the  vena  cava  fuperior. 

Vena  cava  fuperior.  The  fuperior  vena  cava  runs  up  from 
I the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  almoft  in  a dire£t  courfe  for 
i about  two  fingers  breadth,  lying  within  the  pericardium,  in 
I the  right  fide  of  the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  but  a little  more  an- 

i 

I teriorly. 

As  it  goes  out  of  the  pericardium,  it  is  inclined  a little  to 
I the  left  hand,  and  then  runs  up  about  an  inch,  that  is,  as  high 
i as  the  cartilage  of  the  firft  true  rib,  and  a little  higher  than 
I the  curvature  of  the  aorta.  At  this  place  it  terminates  by  a 
1 bifurcation  or  divifion  into  two  large  branches  or  fubordinate 
I trunks,  one  of  which  runs  toward  the  left  fide,  the  other  to^ 

' ward  the  right. 

- Thefe  two  branches  are  named  fubclavict,  as  lying  behind, 

! and,  in  fome  meafure,  under  the  claviculte,  both  in  the  fame 
1 manner.  They  are  of  unequal  lengths,  becaufe  the  trunk  of 
I the  vena  cava  does  not  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  but 
I toward  the  right  fide,  where  the  left  fubclavian  arifes  as  well 
1 as  the  right*,  and  confequently  the  left  is  the  longeft. 

The  trunk  of  the  fuperior  cava,  from  where  it  leaves  the 
j pericardium  to  the  bifurcation,  fends  out  anteriorly  feveral 
I fmall  branches,  which  fometimes  arife  feparately,  and  fome- 
I times  by  fmall  common  trunks.  Thefe  branches  are  the  ve« 

1 na  mediaftina,  pericardia,  diaphragmatica  fuperior,  thymica, 
VojL.  III.  U 
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mammaria  interna,  and  trachealis ; the  laft  of  wjbich  go  out 
fometimes  behind  the  bifurcation. 

All  thefe  fmall  branches  from  the  trunk  of  the  cava  fupe- 
rlor  are  termed  dextra ; and  their  fellows  on  tjbe  other  fide, 
called  finijirce,  do  not  arife  from  the  trunk,  becaufe  of  its  la- 
teral fituation,  but  from  the  left  fubclavia. 

Pofteriorly,  a little  above  the  pericardium,  the  trunk  of  the 
fuperior  cava  fends  out  a capital  branch,  called  vena  azygos,  or 
vena  fine  party  which  runs  down  on  the  right  fide  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  dorfi,  almoft  to  the  diaphragm ; giving  off  the 
greateft  part  of  the  venae  intercoftales  and  lumbares  fuperiores. 

The  two  fubclaviae  run  laterally  or  toward  each  fide ; and 
^ terminate  as  they  go  out  of  the  thorax,  between  the  firft  rib 
and  clavicula,  immediately  before  the  anterior  infertion  of  the 
> mufculus  fcalenus. 

The  right  fubclavian,  which  is  the  fhorteft  of  the  two,  com- 
monly fends  out  four  capital  branches*,  the  jugularis  externa, 
jugularis  interna,  vertebralis,  and  axillaris  j which  laft  is  ra- 
ther a continuation  than  a branch  of  the  fubclavia. 

The  left  fubclavian  being  longer  than  the  right,  for  the  rea- 
fon  already  given,  gives  off,  firft  of  all,  the  fmall  veins  on  the 
> left  fide,  anfwering  thofe  on  the  right  fide  that  come  from  the 
trunk  of  the  fuperior  cava,  viz.  the  mediaftina,  pericardia  dia- 
phragmatica  fuperior,  thymica,  mammaria  interna,  and  tra- 
chealis. 

Next*to  thefe  fmall  veins  called  ftnijlrce,  it  detaches  another 
fmall  branch  called  intercoflalis  fuperior  finifra;  and  then  four 
large  branches  like  thole  from  the  right  fubclavian,  viz.  the 
jugularis  externa,  jugularis  interna,  vertebralis,  and  axillaris  i 
which  are  all  termed  finifra. 

The  external  jugular  veins  are  diftributed  chiefly  to  the  out-  ^ 
cr  parts  of  the  throat,  neck,  and  head ; and  fend  a fmall  vein 
to  the  arm,  named  cephalicay  which  affifts  in  forming  a large 
one  of  the  fame  name. 
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The  internal  jugular  veins  go  to  the  internal  parts  of 
the  neck  and  head,  communicating  with  the  finufes  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  in  feveral  places  with  the  external  jugular 
veins. 

The  vertebral  veins  pafs  through  the  holes  in  the  tranfverfe 
apophyfes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  fending  branches  to  the 
neck  and  occiput.  They  form  the  linus  venales  of  thefe  ver- 
tebrae, and  communicate  with  the  finufes  of  the  dura  mater. 

. The  axillary  veins  are  continuations  of  the  fubclaviae,  from 
where  thefe  leave  the  thorax  to  the  axillae.  They  produce  the 
mammarise  internae,  thoracicae,  fcapulares  or  humerales,  and  a 
branch  to  each  arm ; which,  together  with  that  from  the  ex- 
ternal jugularis,  forms  the  vena  ccphalica. 

Afterwards  the  axillary  vein  terminates  in  the  principal  vein 
of  the  arm',  called  bafilica  ; which,  together  with  the  cephali- 
ca,  is  diftributed  by  numerous  ramifications  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand. 

Fena  cava  inferior.  The  portion  of  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
contained  in  the  pericardium,  is  very  fmall,  being  fcarcely 
the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  on  the  fore-part,  and  not  above  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  back-part.  From  thence  it  imme- 
diately perforates  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  gives  the  venae 
diaphragmaticae  inferiores  or  phrenicae.  £ 

It  palfes  next  behind  the  liver,  through  the  great  finus  of 
that  vifcus,  to  which  it  furnilhes  feveral  branches,  termed 
vena  hepatica. 

In  this  courfe  it  inclines  a little  toward  the  fpina  dorfi  and 
aorta  inferior;  the  trunk  and  ramifications  of  which  it  after- 
wards accompanies  in  the  abdomen,  all  the  way  to  the  os  fa- 
crum ; the  arteria  caeliaca  and  the  two  mefentericae  only  ex- 
cepted. 

Thus  the  inferior  cava  fends  out  on  each  fide,  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  aorta,  the  venae  adipofae,  renales,  fpermati- 
cae,  lumbares,  and  facrae.  Having  reached  to  the  os  facrum, 
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it  lofcs  the  name  of  cava ; and,  terminating  by  a bifurcation, 
like  that  of  the  defcending  aorta,  it  forms  the  two  vense  iliacse. 

Thefe  iliac  veins  having  given  off  the  hypogaftricje,  with 
all  their  ramifications,  to  the  vifcera  of  the  pelvis,  and  to 
fome  other  external  and  internal  neighbouring  parts,  go  out 
of  the  abdomen,  under  the  ligamcntum  Fallopii,  and  there  ’ 
take  the  name  of  vena  crurales. 

Each  crural  vein  lends  off  numerous  ramifications  to  all  the 
lower  extremity ; befides  the  vena  faphena,  which  goes  out 
near  the  origin  of  the  cruralis,  and,  running  along  this  whole 
extremity,  detaches  many  ramifications  all  the"  way  to  the  foot, 
as  we  fliall  fee  more  particularly  hereafter. 

We  fhall  now  trace  the  veins  in  the  courfe  the  blood  takes 
to  the  heart. 


§ 2.  Veins  of  the  Head  and  Neck, 

Venajtigularis  externa  anterior.  The  firft  branch  belong- 
ing to  this  vein  is  formed  of  branches  from  each  fide,  and 
runs  down  upon  the  forehead,  by  the  name  of  vena  frontalis^ 
VLnz\tnt\Y  praparata^  communicating  with  its  fellow,  when  any 
fuch  vein  is  found. 

The  fecond  branch  comes  along  the  mufculus  corrugator 
fupercilii  and  the  upper  part  of  the  orbicularis,  from  the  finall 
or  external  angle  of  the  eye,  after  communicating  with  the 
vena  temporalis,  and  with  that  vein  which  runs  along  the  low- 
er part  of  the  orbicular  mufcle,  with  which  it  forms  a kind  of 
circle. 

The  third  branch  comes  from  the  orbit  in  a winding  couiTc, 
on  one  fide  of  the  cartilaginous  pulley,  having  communicated 
with  the  vein  of  the  eye. 

The  fourth  comes  from  the  root  of  the  nofe  j and  commu- 
nicating with  its  fellow  from  the  other  fide,  receives  feveral 
fttiall  veins  from  the  holes  of  the  offa  nafi. 
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At  the  great' or  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  thefe  branches  unite 
to  form  a trunk,  called  vena  angularis  ; which,  running  down 
near  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  receives  a branch  through  the  late- 
x*al  cartilage  of  the  nofe  from  the  internal  nares,  and  another 
which  afcends  in  a winding  courfe  from  the  upper  lip. 

Afterwards  the  vena  angularis  runs  down  upon  the  face  in 
a winding  manner,  receiving  branches  on  each  fide  from  the 
mufcles  and  integuments.  It  pafles  next  over  the  lower  jaw, 
near  the  angle  of  that  bone,  and  forms  the  anterior  external 
jugular  vein. 

While  this  vein  lies  upon  the  face,  the  branches  running  in- 
to it  communicate  with  each  other,  efpecially  one  which  pafTes 
under  the  zygoma,  behind  the  os  malae,  from  the  inferior  or- 
bitary or  fpheno-maxillary  fillure  ; and  another  fmall  branch, 
w'hich  runs  along  the  inferior  portion  of  the  orbitary  mufcle, 
from  the  fmall  or  external  angle  of  the  eye,  where  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  rami  temporales  and  frontales. 

It  runs  next  down  over  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the 
angle  and  the  chin,  like  a vena  maxillaris ; and  afterwards 
receives  fevcral  branches  from  the  anterior,  pofterior,  and  in- 
ternal parts. 

Interiorly,' it  receives  a large  branch,  which  [^communicates 
with  fome  branches  of  the  jugularis  interna,  apd  receives  fe- 
veral  fmall  rami  from  the  tongue,  called  vejia  ranince.  The 
blood  from  the  glandulae  fublinguales  is  likewife  poured  into 
it.  It  receives  likewife  a fmall  branch  from  the  mufculus  de- 
preflbr  anguli  oris,  the  commifluie  of  the  lips,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts. 

The  fame  branch  which  receives  the  vense  raninoc  takes  in 
another  from  the  lateral  parts  of  the  feptum  palati,  the  amyg- 
dalae, and  the  uvula,  and  receives  rami  forward  from  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  arch  of  the  palate.  Another  branch 
comes  into  it  from  the  pterygoidaeus  internus,  and  mufcles  a- 
bout  the  palatum  molle. 
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It  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that,  under  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  there  is  a great  variety  of  communications  between  the 
external  and  internal  jugular  veins,  and  alfo  a great  variety  in 
their  diftribution. 

Almoft  all  the  ramifications,  which  at  this  place  go  into  the 
external  jugular  vein,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and 
face  in  fome  fubjeffs,  terminate  in  other  fubjefts  in  the  inter- 
nal jugular  j and  fometimes  one  part  of  them  goes  to  the  ex- 
ternal jugular,  the  reft  into  the  internal. 

The  trunk  of  the  vein,  after  receiving  thefe  branches,  ad- 
mits another  large  branch  anteriorly  from  the  fymphyfis  of 
the  lower  jaw,  from  the  maxillary  glands,  the  digaftric  mufcle, 
the  chin  and  upper-lip. 

Oppofite  to  the  cartilago-thyroides,  it  receives  a tranfvcrfe 
branch,  which  runs  on  the  anterior  or  lower  part  of  the  muf- 
culi  fterno-maftoidsei,  and  communicates,  though  not  always, 
with  the  jugularis  of  the  other  fide. 

The  fuperior  and  inferior  tranfverfe  branches  communicate 
on  each  fide  by  branches  more  or  lefs  perpendicular,  and  re- 
ceive a fmall  branch  from  the  mulculus  depreflbr  labii  inferio- 
ris,  and  platyfma  myoides,  and  integuments. 

Anteriorly,  it  receives  feveral  branches  from  the  mufcles  of 
the  larynx,  fterno-hyoidsei,  thyro-hyoidaei,  and  from  the  in- 
teguments; and  below  the  larynx,  it  receives  communicating 
branches  from  the  jugularis  externa  anterior  of  the  other  fide. 

Pofteriorly,  it  receives,  i.  A large  branch  on  the  fide  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  which  communicates  with  the  jugu- 
laris interna  ; and  likewife  with  a large  ftiort  branch  of  the 
jugularis  externa  pofterior.  2.  A fmall  branch,  which  has  the 
fame  communication,  but  which  is  not  always  to  be  found. 

’.3.  Another  fmall  branch  a little  below  the  lower  jaw,  which 
communicates  with  the  jugularis  externa  pofterior.  The  trunk 
of  the  vein  thus  formed  fometimes  runs  down  to  open  into  the 
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fubclavian  vein ; but  moft  commonly  it  opens  into  the  (com- 
munication of  the  temporal  vein,  a little  below  the  jaw. 

Vena  jiigularis  externa, Jive fuperior.  The  pofterior  or  fupc- ' 
rlor  external  jugular  vein  runs  down  from  the  fide  of  the  head, 
&c,  receiving  large  branches  from  the  neighbouring  parts. 

This  vein  is  at  firft  formed  by  a branch  called  vena  tempo- 
ralis, which  receives  the  blood  from  the  temples  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  head,  and  likewife  from  fome  part  of  the  occiput 
and  forehead.  The  temporal  vein  has  fometimes  two  infer- 
tions,  one  into  the  jugularis  interna,  and  the  other  into  the 
jugularis  externa. 

The  temporal  vein  of  one  fide  communicates  above,  with  its 
fellow  on  the  other  fide ; before,  with  the  vena  frontalis  ; and 
behind,  with  the  vena  occipitalis.  Oppofite  to  the  ear,  it  re- 
ceives a large  branch  ; one  ramus  of  which  runs  under  the 
lower  edge  of  the  zygoma,  and  then  returning,  communicates 
with  another  ramus  from  the  fame  jugularis,  a little  below 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  forming  a kind  of  areola  of  a 
Toundifli  form. 

Behind  this  condyle,  it  receives  branches  from  the  tem- 
poral mufcle,  from  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  from  the  infide  of  the  lower  jaw,  almoft  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  arteries  are  fent  out. 

Only  one  of  thefc  branches  comes  from  the  mufculus  tem- 
porajis  and  pterygoidxi  •,  communicating  with  a branch  from 
the  mafleter  in  its  pafliige. 

Having  reached  a little  lower,  it  pafles  through  the  parotid 
gland,  receiving  a large  branch,  which  communicates  with  an- 
other branch  common  to  the  internal  and  anterior  external 
jugular  veins.  Sometimes  areolx  Are  formed,  through  which 
the  nerves  pafs.  Thefe  open  into  the  trunk  by  feveral  branch- 
es. Under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  it  forms  communica- 
tions with  the  anterior  external  jugular. 

The  trunk  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  now  formed  of  the 
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external,  maxillary,  or  facial,  and  of  the  temporal  vein,  runs 
down  between  the  mufculus  platyfma  myoides  and  fterno-ma- 
ftoideus,  being  covered  by  the  former,  and  croffing  over  the 
latter.  In  this  courfe  it  receives  pofteriorly  the  vena  occipita- 
lis, which  comes  from  the  different  parts  of  the  occiput,  and 
fometiraes  runs  into  the  vena  vertebralis  or  axillaris.  See.  It 
likewife  receives  a imall  vein,  which  comes  out  of  the  crani- 
um by  the  pofterior  maftoid  hole  from  one  of  the  lateral  £L- 
nuies.  This  branch  goes  fometimes  into  another  vein. 

After  receiving  a branch  from  the  fcapula,  called  mufcularis 
or  fuper-humeraliSy  it  ends  in  the  fubclavian  on  the  fame  fide, 
fometimes  in  the  axillaris,  and  fometimes  in  the  union  of  thefe 
two  veins.  The  right  and  left  do  not  always  end  in  the  fame 
manner  ; for  fometimes  the  right  goes  into  the  fubclavian,  and 
the  left  into  the  internal  jugular,  on  the  fame  fide. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  receives  the  vena  cervicalis, 
which  comes  from  the  vertebral  mufcles  of  the  neck.  This 
vein  communicates  with  the  humeralis  by  feveral  areolae,  or 
venal  mafiies  j and  they  are  both  ramified  in  different  manners. 

Thefe  ramifications  and  communications  are  in  part  cover- 
ed by  the  mufculus  trapezius,  and  communicate  likewife  with 
fome  branches  of  the  vena  occipitalis,  and  with  a branch  of 
the  fuperidr  intercoftal  vein,  which  perforates  the  firft  inter- 
coftal  mufcle. 

At  its  termination,  it  receives,  pofteriorly,  a principal 
branch  from  the  mufcles  which  cover  the  fcapula  and  joint 
of  the  humerus,  commonly  called  vena  mufcularis,  and  which 
might  be  named  fuper-humeralis. 

Vena  juguLiris  interna.  The  internal  jugultsr  vein  is  the 
largeft  of  all  thofe  that  come  from  the  head  ; though  not  fo 
large  as  it  feems  to  be  when  injefted. 

It  is  a continuation  of  the  lateral  finus,  which,  after  getting 
through  the  foramen  lacerumof  the  bafis  crani,  bends  a little, 

and  forms  a fort  of  varix,  which  fills  a thimble*like  cavity  in, 
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the  temporal  bone.  From  this  it  runs  along  the  fldes  of  the 
vertebree  of  the  neck,  by  the  edges  of  the  longus  colli,  arid 
pafles  behind  the  fterno-maftoidseus  and  omo-byoidteus,  which 
it  crofles,  and  ends  in  the  fubclavian  vein,  At  the  top  of  the 
neck  it  receives  fmall  twigs  from  the  pharynx  and  neighbour- 
ing mufcles. 

Farther  down  it  receives  another  branch,  which  comes  from 
the  occiput.  This  branch  communicates  with  another  of  the 
vertebralis,  and,  through  the  pofterior  maftoid  hole,  With  the 
lateral  finus  of  the  dura  mater.  This  communicatioh  is  fome- 
times  by  anadomofis  with  a branch  of  the  external  jugular, 
or  of  the  cervicalis. 

Nearly  oppofite  to  the  os  hyoides,  the  Internal  jugular  re- 
ceives another  branch,  which  comes  from  the  parotid  gland 
and  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  communicates  by  other 
branches  with  the  two  external  jugulars.  This  firft  branch 
receives  others  from  the  mufcles  of  the  os  hyoides  and  neigh- 
bouring parts. 

About  two  fingers  breadth  lower  than  the  former,  it  re- 
ceives a middle-fized  branch,  which  comes  laterally  from  the 
larynx,  and  may  be  named  vena  gnttiiralis. 

This  guttural  vein  is  formed  chiefly  of  three  branches ; the 
lowed  of  which  comes  from  the  thyroid  gland  and  neighbour- 
ing mufcles ',  the  middle  branch  from  the  larynx,  mufculi 
thyroidtei,  &c.  ; and  the  third  runs  downward  from  the 
great  communication  between  the  two  jugulares  already  men- 
tioned. In  this,  however,  there  is  fome  variety;  and  fome- 
times  the  left  guttural  vein  goes  into  the  axillaris. 

The  lad  branches  which  it  receives  are  fmall,  and  come 
from  the  thyroid  glands. 

Vena  vertebralis.  The  vertebral  vein  accompanies  the  arte- 
ry of  the  fame  name,  fometimes  in  one  trunk,  fometimes  in 
feveral  dems,  through  all  the  holes  of  the  tranfverre  apophy- 
fes  of  the  vertebrx  colli,  all  the  way  from  the  great  foramen 
• VoL.  Ill,  X occipimle, 
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occipitale,  after  communicating  with  the  occipital  veins  and 
fmall  occipital  finufes  of  the  dura  mater. 

At  firft  it  receives  the  veins  from  the  vertebral  finufes, 
which  are  rather  numerous,  and  placed  one  above  another,  all 
the  way  from  the  occiput  downwards,  communicating  freely 
with  each  other  and  with  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  j and  at 
the  foramen  magnum  occipitis,  there  is  a communication  be- 
tween them  and  the  occipital  finufes  of  the  dura  mater. 

At  the  top  of  the  neck  it  receives  a branch,  which  comes 
through  the  pofterior  condyloid  hole  of  the  os  occipitis  from 
the  lateral  finus  of  the  dura  mater  *,  but  we  cannot  always 
difcover  it. 

As  this  vein  runs  through  the  holes  In  the  tranfverfe  apophy- 
fcs,  it  receives  branches  anteriorly  from  the  anterior  mufcles 
of  the  neck,  and  from  the  fmall  anterior  mufcles  of  the  head. 

Other  branches  come  likcwife  from  the  mufculi  tranfverfa- 
les  and  vertebrales  colli  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  vertebra  of  the  neck,  the  verte- 
bral vein  fends  off  a branch,  which  paffes  out  between  the  ver- 
tebrae, and  carries  down  part  of  the  blood  from  the  neck  ; this 
communicates  again  with  the  trunk  of  the  vertebral  vein,  or 
with  the  fubclavian. 

The  trunk  of  the  vein  afterwards  runs  down  through  the 
holes  in  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  vertebrae  colli,  receiv- 
ing branches  in  its  paffage  from  the  neighbouring  mufcles.  At 
the  under  part  of  the  neck  it  leaves  the  vertebrae,  and  ends  in 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  fubclavian  vein. 

$ 3.  Veins  of  the  Superior  Extremities. 

The  veins  of  the  extremities  run  In  two  fets,  one  following 
the  arteries,  the  other  running  immediately  under  the  Ikin  ; 
we  (hall  trace  them  from  their  origins  to  their  terminations  in 
the  fubclavian  vein. 
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In  general,  the  external  or  fupcrfictal  veins  of  the  fore-arm, 
are  larger  than  the  internal ; but  they  are  accompanied  only 
by  fmall  arteries : Whereas  the  deep  veins  accompany  large 
arteries. 

Vena  bajtlica.  This  vein  takes  its  origin  by  feveral  branches 
which  come  from  the  convex  fide  of  the  carpus  ;-one  of  which 
named  by  the  ancients  falvatella,  comes  from  the  fide  of  the 
little  finger  next  the  ring-finger,  having  firft  communicated 
with  the  cepbalica,  by  means  of  the  venal  areolae  confpicuous 
on  the  back  of  the  hand.  In  the  other  fingers  this  vein  fol- 
lows nearly  the  fame  courfe  with  the  artery. 

After  receiving  thefe  branches,  it  runs  along  the  ulna,  be- 
tween the  integuments  and  mufcles,  a little  towards  the  outfide, 
by  the  name  of  cubitalis  externa.^  communicating  with  the  veins 
called  profunda,  fatellites,  and  cepbalica.  Near  the  inner  con- 
dyle, it  receives  a branch  which  runs  up  along  the  infide  of 
the  fore-arm,  near  the  ulna,  communicating  with  the  mediana 
major.  Having  reached  the  inner  condyle,  it  receives  a vein 
called  mediana  baftUca,  which  opens  into  it  obliquely. 

Afterwards  the  bafilica  runs  up  along  the  infide  of  the  os 
humeri,  between  the  mufcles  and  integuments,  forming  many 
communications  with  the  vena  profunda,  fatellites,  and  ce- 
phalica,  and  receiving  branches  from  the  mufcles  and  integu- 
ments. 

Below  the  neck  of  the  os  humeri,  near  the  hollow  of  the 
axilla,  the  bafilica  receives  two  or  three  confiderable  veins 
which  come  up  from  the  fiues  of  the  brachial  artery. 

Thefe  veins,  which  often  terminate  in  the  profunda  fuperi- 
or,  communicate  with  the  bafilica  and  cepbalica.  They  fol- 
low the  courfe  of  the  trunks  of  the  arteries,  and  have  the  fame 
names.  At  that  part  of  the  elbow  where  the  artery  divides 
they  unite,  but  afterwards  feparate  and  reunite  feveral  times, 
furrounding  the  trunk  of  the  brachial  artery  at  different  dif- 
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tances,  and  communicating  freely  with  each  other.  Thefe 
veins  might  be  called  vena  fatellites  arteria  brachialis. 

Behind  the  tendon  of  the  pe£loralis  major,  the  bafilica  re* 
ceives  a confiderable  branch,  which  runs  up  in  company  with 
the  trunk  of  the  brachial  artery  from  the  neighbouring  muf- 
cles  on  both  fides.  This  vein  is  named  profunda,  brachiiy  or 
profunda  fuperior.  ' 

It  receives  at  laft,  under  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  a large 
branch,  which  pafles  almofl:  tranfverfely  round  the  neck  of 
that  bone,  from  behind  inward,  and  from  within  forward, 
coming  from  the  mufcles  on  the  outfide  of  the  fcapula,  particu^ 
larly  the  dehoides,  and  communicating  with  the  vense  fcapu* 
lares  externse.  This  branch  may  be  named  vena  fub~humeralis 
or  articularisy  as  the  artery  is  which  lies  in  the  fame  place ; both 
of  them  having  much  the  fame  courfe. 

This  articular  vein  receives  two  principal  branches  ; one 
of  which  runs  along  the  infide  of  the  bone,  from  which,  and 
from  the  periofteum,  it  gets  fmall  veins.  The  other  lies  at 
the  middle  of  the  arm  between  the  bone  and  the  biceps,  and 
cotnmunicates  with  the  cephalic^. 

The  bafilic  vein  having  reached  the  fide  of  the  head  of  the 
os  humeri,  terminates  in  the  trunk  of  the  vena  axillaris,  which 
may  be  confidercd  as  a continuation  of  it. 

The  ancients  termed  the  balilic  vein  of  the  right  arm  the 
vdJ^  of  the  livery  or  vena  hepatica  brachii ; and  that  of  the  left 
arm,,  the  vein  of  the  fpleeuy  ov  vena  fplenica  brachii.  It  has 
fometimes  a double  termination,  by  a.  branch  of  communica- 
tion with  the  trunk  of  the  axillaris. 

Vena  cephalica.  The  vena  cephalica  receives,  at  the  extrer 
mity  of  the  radius,  branches  which  correfpond  with  thofe  of 
the  radial  artery.  Thefe  branches  form  numerous  areolve^ 
which  communicate  freely  with  each  other. 

A particular  branch  comes  into  it,  which  runs  more  or  lefs 
fuperficially  between  the  thumb  and  metacarpus,  by  the  name 
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of  cephalica  poUicis.  The  areolx  receive  branches  from  the 
interofleous  mufcles  and  integuments,  and  communicate  with 
the  vena  fal,vatella.  • ' 

From  the  under  part  of  the  fore-arm  the  trunk  of  the  vein 
runs  along  the  radius  between  the  mufcles  and  integuments, 
receiving  branches  from  both  fides,  which  communicate  with 
other  branches  of  the  fame  vein,  and  with  fome  of  the  bafili- 
ca,  forming  areolae  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fliall  af- 
terwards find  the  faphena  does  in  the  lower  extremity.  That 
part  of  the  vein  which  lies  on  the  fore-arm  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a radialis  externa. 

Having  reached  a little  below  the  fold  of  the  arm,  it  re- 
ceives a large  branch,  which  may  be  called  mediana  cephalica. 
This  comes  up  obliquely  from  the  middle  of  the  fold  of  the 
arm,  under  the  integuments,  and  over  the  tendon  of  the  bi- 
ceps. Thefe  two  medianae  are  fent  off  in  an  angle,  the  apex 
of  which  is  turned  downward.  The  mediana  cephalica  fome- 
times  receives  a long  branch  called  radialis  interna^  which 
lies  almoft  parallel  to  the  radialis  externa. 

The  two  median  veins  are  fent  off  from  a trunk  which  may 
be  called  mediana  major,  or  longa^  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the 
other  two.  This  trunk  runs  up  from  the  fore-arm  between 
the  cephalic  and  bafilic  veins,  communicating  with  both  in 
its  paffage  by  many  branches.  At  the  part  where  it  fplits  in- 
to the  two  branches  already  named,  a branch  opens  into  it 
called  vena  ciibiti  profunda.  This  comes  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mufcles,  after  having  communicated  with  the  other  veins 
of  the  fore-arm. 

A little  below  the  external  condyle  of  the'  os  humeri,  it 
receives  a branch  pofteriorly,  which  comes  down  between  the 
mufculus  brachialis  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  fupinator  lon- 
gus,  after  bending  between  the  os  humeri  and  anconreus  exter- 
nus,  and  communicating  with  fome  branches  of  the  bafilica. 

The  cephalica  runs  next  up  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
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external  portion  of  the  biceps  j communicating  feveral  times 
with  the  vena  bafilica,  and  receiving  fmall  rami  on  each  fide, 
from  the  neighbouring  mufcles,  fat,  and  fkin.  Some  branch- 
es go  into  its  upper  part,  which  lower  down  were  fent  off 
from  its  trunk. 

It  runs  afterwards  between  the  deltoid  and  large  peftoral 
mufehs,  communicating  in  its  paffage  with  a branch  called 
fmall  cephalic,  and  terminates  in  the  vena  axillaris. 

Vena  axillaris.  This  vein,  formed  by  all  the  veins  from  the 
fuperior  extremity,  receives,  above  the  axilla,  the  vense  thora- 
cicae  ; one  of  which  is  fuperior,  called  alfo  mammaria  externa 
and  the  other  inferior.  It  likewife  receives  rami  from  the 
mufculus  fubfcapularis,  teres  major,  teres  minor,  fupra-fpi- 
natus,  latiffimus  dorfi,  ferraius  major,  peflorales  minor  ct 
major,  and  from  the  glands  of  the  axilla  5 and  fometimes 
communicates  by  a fmall  branch  with  the  vena  bafilica. 

Afterward,  the  laft  veins  which  it  receives  are  the  mufeu- 
lares,  which  come  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  mufculus 
, trapezius,  from  the  angularis,  infra-fpinatus,  and  fubfcapu- 
laris ; and  as  fome  of  thefe  branches  came  from  the  Ihoulder 
exteriorly,  others  interiorly,  the  venae  fcapulares  are  diftin- 
guiflied  into  external  and  internal. 

The  axillary  vein,  having  received  the  branches  mentioned 
above,  paffes  between  the  firft  rib  and  the  clavicle,  where  it  - 
gets  the  name  of fubclavian  ; it  then  pafles  before  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  mufculus  icalenus  ; while  it  lies  in  the  neck,  it 
receives  the  branches  already  deferibed,  from  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  part  of  the  thorax  j and  at  laft  meets  with  its  fel- 
low on  the  oppoiitc  fide,  to  form  the  vena  cava  fuperior. 

§'4.  Veins  of  the  Thorax, 

Vena  peHorales  interna.  The  pedlorales  internae,  are  fmall 
veins  difpofed  in  pairs  toward  the  right  and  left  lide,  behind 
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the  ftcrnum  aad  parts  near  it,  including  the  diaphragmaticac 
fupcriorcs,  or  pericardLo-diaphraginaticse,  mediaftinac,  mam* 
xnatlae  ioterox,  thy<uicaC|  pericardiae,  and  guuurales  or  tra* 
cheales. 

Ail  thefc  foiall  veins  are  divided  into  right  and  \tft\  and 
thefe  are  both  diftributed  much  in  the  lame  manner;  but 
they  differ  in  their  terminations,  becaufc  of  the  inequality  in 
the  bifurcation  of  the  cava  fupciior. 

The  right  vena  mediattina  opens  anteriorly  into  the  trunk 
of  the  fuperior  cava,  a little  above  the  termination  of  the 
a>^ygos } the  left  goes  into  the  fubclavian. 

The  right  fuperior  diaphragmatica,  or  pcricardio-diaphrag- 
matica,  goes  anteriorly  to  the  union  of  the  two  fubclavian 
veins,  or  beginning  of  the  fuperior  cava;  and  is  formed  by 
fevcral  branches  from  the  upper,  fore,  and  back  parts  of  the 
pericardium,  comniunicating  with  thofe  of  the  left  diaphrag- 
matica,  and  accompanying  the  nerve  of  the  lame  name.  The 
left  fuperior  diaphragmatica  goes  into  the  left  fubclavian  a lit- 
tle below  the  termination  of  the  mammaria. 

The  right  internal  txiammaria  arifes  from  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  refti  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  ; here  it  com- 
municates with  the  ej^igafiric  vein  by  feveral  fmall  branches. 
It  paffes  afterwards  into  the  thorax  under  the  cartilage  of  the 
lah  true  rib,  and  receives  fmall  branches  from  the  mediafti- 
num,  while  others  come  through  the  integuments  from  be- 
tween the  ribs.  At  the  upper  iurfacc  of  the  diaphragm  it 
receives  a branch  which  communicates  with  the  diaphragma* 
tic  veins.  The  trunk  thus  formed,  runs  up  within  the  tho- 
rax, behind  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  near  the  edge  of  the 
(lernum,  in  company  with  the  artery  of  the  fame  name  ; and 
terminates  at  iaft  in  tlic  beginning  of  the  vena  cava  fuj>erIor, 
but  frequently  in  the  fubclavian  vein. 

The  left  internal  mammaria  terminates  anteriorly  in  the 

left 
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left  fubclavian,  oppofite  to  the  cartilage  or  anterior  extremi- 
ty of  the  firfl:  true  rib. 

The  right  vena  thymica,  when  it  terminates  feparately, 
goes  into  the  union  of  the  two  fubclaviae ; and  when  it  is 
wanting,  ■ the  thymus,  froni  whence  it  takes  its  name,  fends 
branches  to  the  gutturalis  or  feme  other  neighbouring  vein. 
The  left  vein  of  the  fame  name  goes  to  the  left  fubclavian, 
,almoft  oppofite  to  the  fternum.  • 

The  right  pericardia  feems  to  go  rather  into  the  termina- 
tion of  the  right  fubclavian,  than  to  the  trunk  of  the  fuperior 
cava  ; but  in  this  there  are  many  varieties.  It  comes  from 
the  upper  fide  of  the  pericardium,  and  other  neighbouring 
parts.  The  left  pericardia  goes  fometimes  into  the  left  fub- 
clavian, before  the  mammaria  ; and  fometimes  into  the  mam- 
maria  or  diaphragmatica  fuperior  on  the  fame  fide. 

The  right  gutturalis  or  trachealis  goes  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  union  of  the  fubclavite,  above  the  mammaria  of  the 
fame  fide,  fometimes  more  backward,  and  fometimes  into  the 
fubclavia.  It  comes  from  the  glandulse  thyroidaete,  trachea 
arteria,  mufeuli  fterno-hyoidsei,  thymus,  and  glandulae  bron- 
chiales.  It  communicates  by  lateral  branches,  more  or  lefs 
contorted,  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  ; and  fometimes, 
by  another  branch,  with  a fmall  vein,  which  the  internal  ju- 
gular receives  from  the  glandula  thyroides.  The  left  guttu- 
ralis goes  into  the  upper  or  pofterior  part  of  the  left  fub- 
clavian near  its  termination. 

The  fmalleft  internal  peftoral  veins  do  not  always  termi- 
nate feparately,  but  have  fometimes  a fmall  common  trunk, 
efpecially  on  the  right  fide  ; and  of  all  thefe  fmall  veins,  the 
mammaria  interna  is  the  moft  confiderable. 

Vena  azygos,  and  vena  ini ercojl ales.  The  vena  azygos,  or 
fine  pari,  is  very  confiderable,  and  arifes  from  the  lower  fide 
of  the  thorax  internally. 

For  at  the  back  part  of  the  diaphragm,  it  communicates,  by 
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a very  fenfible  anaftomofis,  fometimes  with  the  vena  renalis, 
fometimes  with  a neighbouring  lumbar  vein,  fometimes  im- 
mediately with  the  trunk  of  the  cava  inferior,  and  fometimes 
otherwife. 

Winflow  has  feen  this  vein  extremely  large,  refembling  the 
trunk  of  the  inferior  cava,  from  the  origin  of  the  renales  to 
the  diaphragm ; the  true  cava  being  through  all  this  (pace 
very  narrow,  or  of  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  azygos. 

From  the  left  fide  of  the  thorax  it  runs  acrofs  the  fpine, 
and  afterwards  afcends  on  the  right  fide  of  the  vertebra  dorfi 
and  aorta,  and  before  the  intercoftal  arteries. 

At  the  top  of  the  thorax  it  is  bent  forward  over  the  origin 
of  the  right  lung ; forming  an  arch  which  furrounds  the 
great  pulmonary  veflels  on  that  fide,  as  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
does  thofe  of  the  left  fide,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
curvature  of  the  azygos  is  almoft  dire£lly  forward,  whereas 
that  of  the  aorta  is  oblique.  It  opens  pofteriorly,  a little  a- 
bove  the  pericardium,  into  the  top  of  the  fuperior  cava. 

To  the  above  defcription  of  this  vein  we  may  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  azygos  begins  at  the  under  part  of  the  thorax,  re- 
ceives a large  branch,  which  perforates  the  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen  : after  having  been  ramified  between  their  different 
planes,  it  communicates  with  the  like  ramifications  of  the  lafl 
or  two  laft  intercoftal  veins. 

Sometimes  it  receives  the  vena  diaphragmatica  inferior,  and 
alfo  a branch  formed  by  the  firft  vense  lumbares  dextrse, 

Thefe  communications  between  the  laft  intercoftal  and  firft: 
lumbar  veins  are  very  irregular,  being  fometimes  by  a feries 
of  oppofite  angles,  fometimes  by  areolse,  fometimes  by  a re- 
ticular texture,  &c.  Sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  vena 
azygos  communicates  either  mediately  or  immediately  with 
the  vena  adipofa^  and  even  with  the  vena  fpermatica. 
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The  azygos  receives  likcwife  the  left  Intcrcollal  veins,  but 
feldom  the  whole  number;  for  the  fuperior  veins  go  com- 
monly into  the  left  fubclavian,  by  a vein  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
the  azygos,  but  much  fmaller.  The  inferior  intercoftal 
veins,  to  the  number  of  fix  or  feven,  more  or  lefs,  run  over 
between  the  aorta  and  vertebrae ; from  the  fubftance  of 
■which,  and  from  the  oefophagus,  they  receive  capillary  twigs 
in  their  way  to  the  azygos. 

Sometimes  the  lower  left  intercoftals  pafs  into  a common 
trunk,  which  runs  up  along  the  left  fide  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
then  erodes  over  behind  the  aorta  to  open  into  the  azygos. 
Sabbatier  calls  this  trunk  the  demi  azygos. 

There  is  fometimes  an  entire  azygos  on  the  left  fide,  which 
opens  into  the  arch  of  the  ordinary  azygos. 

As  the  azygos  runs  up  in  the  right  fide  of  the  thorax,  it 
receives  the  inferior  intercoftal  veins  on  that  fide,  one  coming 
from  dach  feries  of  intercoftal  mufcles.  Thcfc  veins  run  a- 
long  the  lower  edges  of  the  ribs,  after  having  perforated  the 
mufcles  by  branches  which  come  from  the  pofterior  and  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  thorax. 

They  communicate  with  the  venae  thoracicae,  and  moft 
commonly  with  the  mammaria  interna  ; and  laftly,  more  or 
left  with  each  other,  by  perpendicular  branches,  near  the 
pofterior  extremities  of  the  ribs. 

Afterwards  the  azygos  admits  into  the  extremity  of  the 
arch  which  it  forms  before  it  terminates,  a trunk  common  to 
two  or  three  fmall  veins,  called  intcrcojiales  fuperiores  dextre^ 
which  bring  back  the  blood  from  the  firft  three  feries  of  inter- 
coftal mufcles,  and  from  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  pleura. 

Thcfe  intercoftal  veins  communicate  with  other  branches 
which  come  through  the  intercoftal  mufcles  from  the  ferra- 
tys  fuperior  pofticus,  ferratus  major,  &c.  and  they  run  along 
the  interftices  betw'een  the  ribs,  communicating  with  the  ve- 
px  manamarix. 
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They  likewife  take  in  branches  from  the  vertebral  mufcles 
and  canal  of  the  fpine,  where  they  communicate  with  the 
venal  circles  or  finufes,  which  bring  back  the  blood  from 
the  medulla  fpinalis. 

LaOly,  the  vena  azygos  receives  two  or  three  fmall  veins 
into  the  top  of  the  arch,  one  of  which  comes  from  the  afpera 
arteria  ; the  others  partly  from  the  afpera- arteria,  and  partly 
from  the  bronchia,  by  the  name  of  vena  bronchiales,  accom- 
panying the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  artery.  It  opens 
at  laft  into  the  back  part  of  the  fuperior  cava,  a little  above 
the  pericardium. 

Vena  ftibclaviana.  The  fubclavian  vein  is  formed  chiefly 
by  veins  from  the  head,  neck,  and  arms.  It  palTes  over  the 
infcrtion  of  the  anterior  fcalenous  mufcle,  between  the  cla- 
vicle and  firft  rib. 

The  right  fubclavian,  which  is  the  fhorteft  of  the  two* 
commonly  receives  four  capital  branches,  viz.  the  jugularis 
externa,  jugularis  interna,  vertebralis,  and  axillaris,  of  which 
laft  the  fubclavian  may  be  looked  upon  as  a continuation. 

The  left  fubclavian  being  longer  than  the  right,  becaufe  the 
vena  cava,  into  which  both  open,  lies  in  the  right  fide  of  the 
thorax,  receives  firft  the  four  capital  branches  correfponding 
with  thofe  already  mentioned,  as  going  into  the  right  fubcla* 
vian.  Next  to  thefc,  it  receives  a vein,  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
the  vena  azygos,  called  intercojialis  fuperior,  which  is  formed 
of  branches  coming  fometimes  from  five  or  fix  of  the  fuperior 
intercoftal  mufcles,  &c.  thefe  communicate  with  the  other 
intercoftals.  The  intercoftalis  fuperior  receives  the  left  bron- 
chial vein.  The  fubclavian  receives  alfo  the  fmall  veins  cor- 
refponding with  thofe  of  the  right  fide,  going  into  the  trunk 
of  the  fuperior  cava,  viz.  the  mediaftina,  pericardia,  dia- 
phragmatica  fuperior,  thymica,  mammaria  interna,  and  tra- 
chealis.  And  befides  all  thefe,  it  receives  the  termination  of 
the  thoracic  duft,  to  be  afterwards  deferibed. 
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After  admitting  the  branches  mentioned  above,  the  two 
venae  fubclavianae  unite  at  the  upper  end  of  the  thorax,  near 
the  cartilage  of  the  firft  rib,  and  form  the  vena  cava  fupe- 
rior,  which  receives  the  vena  azygos,  and  runs  down  about 
an  inch,  fomewhat  inclining  to  the  right  fide  5 at  this  part 
it  enters  the  pericardium,  and  defcends  nearly  in  a diredl 
courfe  for  about  two  fingers  breadth  in  an  ordinary  fized 
pcrfon,  being  fituated  on  the  right  fide  of  the  aorta,  but  a 
little  more  anteriorly.  It  opens  at  laft  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  right  auricle. 


5.  of  the  Cbylopoietic  and  ajfijiant  Chylopoietic  Vifcera% 

Vena  mefaraica  minor t or  hamorrhoidalis  interna.  The  blood 
fent  out  by  the  caeliac  and  two  mefenteric  arteries  is  returned 
by  veins,  which,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  much  lar- 
ger than  the  arteries. 

A branch  runs  up  from  the  reftum  and  left  portion  of  the 
colon.  The  beginning  of  this  branch  communicates  with  o- 
ther  htemorrhoidal  veins  at  the  end  of  the  reftum.  The  ra- 
mifications of  this  vein  are  very  numerous,  furrounding  the 
inteftines,  and  forming  arches  like  thofe  of  the  arteries.  It 
feems  likewife  to  communicate  by  fome  capillary  twigs  with 
the  left  fpermatic  vein. 

' This  vein  has  been  named  hamorrhoidalis,  from  the  tumours 
called  hamorrhoides,  which  are  often  found  at  its  beginning 
next  the  anus.  The  word  interna  is  added  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  hsemorrhoidalis  externa,  which  goes  to  the  vena 
hypogaftrica,  but  communicates  with  the  interna  by  capillary 
ramifications.  The  name  of  mefaraica  twmor  agrees  to  it  very 
well,  becaufe  of  its  fituation  with  refpedl  to  the  inferior  me- 
fenteric artery,  which  is  alfo  Icfs  than  the  fuperior. 


After 
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After  returning  the  blood  from  the  parts  already  mention- 
ed, it  unites  with  a part  of  the  branch  defeending  from  the 
left  part  of  the  arch  of  the  colon.  This  is  formed  by  many 
ramifications  which  communicate  with  a branch  of  the  great 
mefaraica,  with  the  ramifications  of  the  gaftro-cpiploica  fi- 
niftra,  and  with  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  epiploica. 

At  a fmall  diftance  from  its  termination,  it  receives  from 
the  duodenum  a vena  duodenalis,  which  is  fometimes  more 
confiderable  than  one  which  pafies  into  the  great  trunk  of  the 
vena  portse. 

The  fmall  mefaraic  vein  is  one  of  the  three  principal 
branches  of  the  vena  portae,  opening  commonly  into  the  ter- 
mination of  the  vena  fplenica,  and  fometimes  into  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  trunk  of  the  vena  portae. 

Vena  fplenica.  The  fplenic  vein  is  one  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  vena  portae,  and  may  be  faid  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  be  a fubordinate  trunk  of  that  vein.  It  runs  tranC- 
verfely  from  the  left  to  the  right  fide,  firft  along  the  lower 
fide  of  the  pancreas,  near  the  pofterior  edge,  and  then  under 
the  duodenum. 

In  this  courfe  it  receives  feveral  veins,  viz.  the  vena  coro- 
naria  vcntriculi,  pancreaticas,  gaftrica,  or  gaftro-epipioica 
finiftra,  and  epiploica  finiftra.  It  likewife  often  receives  the 
hsemorrhoidalis  interna,  already  deferibed. 

The  vena  fplenica  begins  by  branches  which  run  in  a 
winding  courfe,  after  running  through  the  whole  length  o£ 
the  fpleen,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fplenetic  artery. 
It  is  into  the  moft  pofterior  of  thefe  branches  that  the  veins 
are  received  from  the  great  extremity  of  the  ftomach,  for- 
merly known  by  the  name  of  vafa  brevia,  which  communi- 
cate with  the  coronaria  ventriculi  and  gaftrica  finiftra. 

In  its  paflage  it  receives,  at  the  fmall  extremity  of  the  pan- 
creas, a vein  called  epiploica  fmijlray  becaufe  it  comes  from  the 
left  fide  of  the  omentum,  where  it  communicates  with  the  hae- 
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morrhoidalis  interna.  When  this  vein  is  wanting,  the  branch 
of  the  left  gaftrica  fupplies  its  place.  It  fometimes  goes  to 
the  moft  anterior  branch,  which  the  fplenica  receives  from 
the  fpleen. 

The  left  gaftric  or  gaftro-epiploic  vein,  coming  from  the 
convex  fide  of  the  great  extremity  of  the  ftomach,  goes  into 
the  left  extremity  of  the  pancreas. 

In  its  paflage,  it  receives  feveral  branches  from'  both  fides 
of  the  ftomach,  which  are  diftributed  by  numerous  ramifica- 
tions, forming  many  areolse,  and  communicating  with  the 
branches  of  the  coronaria  ventriculi. 

• -The  venae  pancreaticae  are  feveral  fmall  branches  fent  into 
the  fplenica  from  the  under  edge  of  the  pancreas.  There  are 
other  fmall  pancreatic  veins  which  do  not  open  into  the  fple- 
nica, as  will  be  found*  in  the  defeription  of  tire  gaftro-colica, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  great  mefaraic  trunk. 

' The  coronaria  ventriculi,  fo  called  becaufe  it  furrounds 
more  or  lefs  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  runs  along  the 
fmall  arch  of  that  vifeus  from  the  pylorus,  where  it  joins  and 
becomes  continuous  with  the  vena  pylorica.  In  its  paflage,  it 
receives  feveral  rami  from  the  fides  of  the  ftomach,  which 
there  form  numerous  areolas,  and  communicate  with  the  veins 
of  the  great  arch. 

It  terminates  very  often  in  the  beginning  of  the  fplenica, 
and  fometimes  in  the  left  fide  of  the  beginning  of  the  great 
trunk  of  the  vena  portse,  behind  the  hepatic  artery;  and  in 
that  cafe  it  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  fmall  veins  that 
go  into  the  great  trunk. 

Ve7ia  mefaraica  major.  The  blood  is  returned  from  moft  of 
the  branches  of  the  fuperior  mefenteric  artery  by  a vein  called 
mefaraica  or  mefaraica  major,  which  runs  up  to  the  inferior 
vena  portae,  and  appears  in  fome  meafure  to  form  .it.  As  it 
runs  along  it  forms  {an  arch  almoft  like  that  of  the  artery, 
which  is  likewife  ramified  on  both  the  concave  and  convex 
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fides ; but  not  fo  regularly : returning  the  blood  from  the 
fmall  inteftines,  the  coecum,  and  right  portion  of  the  colon. 

Into  t^ie  concave  fide  of  the  mefaraic  vein,  pafles  a branch 
called  by  Riolan  vena  cacalis,  which  runs  from  the  beginning 
of  the  colon,  croffing  one  of  the  branches  of  the  fuperior 
mefenteric  artery,  j 

This  czecal  vein  is  formed  by  two  arches,  the  uppermoft  of 
which  communicates  with  the  lower  branch  of  the  vena  gaftro- 
collca  j the  other  receives  ramifications  from  the  inteftinum 
ciecum  and  appendicula  vermiformis,  and  communicates  be- 
low with  other  branches  of  the  great  mefaraic  vein. 

Afterwards  the  trunk  of  the  mefaraica  pafles  over  the  fu- 
perior melenteric  artery,  to  which  it  adheres  very  clofely;  but 
previous  to  this  it  receives  feveral  branches  into  the  convex 
fide  of  its  arch  almofl:  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  artery; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  frequently  the  branches  do  not 
end  immediately  in  the  vein  in  fo  great  numbers ; and  each 
of  them  is  formed  by  many  more  ramifications. 

The  trunk  of  the  great  mefaraic  vein  receives  fometlmes  op- 
pofite  to  the  gaftrica,  a particular  branch  from  the  omentum, 
called  epiploica  dextra.  But  almoft  immediately  after  it  de- 
feends  over  the  mefenteric  artery,  it  gets  the  addition  of  two 
large  branches  very  near  each  other,  which  pafs  behind  and 
under  the  artery,  coming  fi-om  the  jejunum  and  part  of  the 
ilium  by  numerous  ramifications,  which  form  arches  and  a- 
reolie  like  thofe  of  the  artery. 

The  trunk  of  the  great  mefaraic  vein  running  farther,  re- 
ceives a vein  which  may  be  called  gajlra-colica  ; this  is  formed 
of  two  branches,  one  fuperior,  the  other  inferior. 

The  fuperior  branch  of  the  vena  gaflro-colica  receives  the 
gaftrica,  or  gaftro-epiploica  dextra,  which  comes  from  the 
great  curv.ature  of  the  fiomach,  communicating  with  the  gaf- 
trica finiftra.  It  alfo  admits  fmall  veins  from  the  head  of  the 
pancreas.  In  its  palT.ige,  it  gets  likewife  branches  from  the 
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ftotnach  and  omentum,  and  communicates  with  the  pylorica, 
coronaria  vcntriculi,  &c.  and  fometimes  it  receives  the  pylo- 
rica. 

The  inferior  branch  of  the  vena  gaftro-colica,  which  may  be 
called  colica  dextra^  comes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  colon, 
and  then  from  the  right  portion  of  that  inteftinc,  where  it  is 
•divided  archwife,  and  communicates  with  the  great  branch 
of  the  colica  anterior,  and  with  a branch  of  the  vena  cseli- 
calis.  ' 

The  laft  particular  branch  running  into  this  trunk  is  called 
by  Riolan  vena  colica.  It  opens  into  the  anterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  before  it  joins  the  artery,  and  comes  diredlly  from  the 
middle  of  the  colon  and  here  it  is  formed  of  branches  from 
the  right  and  left,  which  communicate  with  others  by  arches. 
On  the  left  fide  it  communicates  with  the  fuperior  or  defeend- 
ing  branch  of  the  hsmorrhoidalis,  and  on  the  right,  with  the 
former  branch  of  the  mcferaica. 

The  vein,  after  having  been  diftributed  like  the  artery,  runs 
through  thofe  parts  of  the  raefentery  and  mefocolon  which 
belong  to  the  fmall  inteftines,  the  csecum,  and  right  portion 
of  the  colon  ; it  pafles  next  over  the  trunk  of  the  arteries, 
receiving  in  its  way  the  fplenic  vein,  and  terminates  at  laft  in 
the  vena  portae. 

The  vena  portae  inferior  appears  to  be  a continuation  of  the 
trunk  of  the  vena  mcferaica  major.  The  fplenica  is  a capital 
branch  of  that  trunk  ; and  the  hxmorrhoidalis  interna  has 
fometimes  a common  termination  with  the  fplenica,  and  fome- 
times is  no  more  than  a branch  of  that  vein.  In  fome  fubjedls 
the  meferaica  m.ijor  and  fplenica  appear  to  end  by  an  equal 
union  in  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  vena  portae,  and  in  others 
the  haemorrhoidalis  ends  in  the  very  angle  of  that  union. 

Vena  porta.  The  inferior  vena  portae,  after  being  formed 
of  the  fplenic  and  mefenteric  veins,  receives  into  its  trunk  fe- 
veral  fmall  rami,  which  are  commonly  the  venae  cyfticae,  hc- 
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patica  minor,  pylorica,  duodenalis,  and  fometimes  the  gaftri- 
ca  dextra,  and  coronarla  ventriculi. 

All  thefe  fmall  veins  fometimes  end  feparately;  and  fome- 
times part  of  them  go  into  the  vena  portse  by  fmall  common 
trunks.  It  fometimes  happens  that  feveral  of  them  do  not  go 
immediately  into  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portae,  but  into  one  of 
the  branches  which  form  it. 

The  trunk  compofed  of  the  two  mefenterics  and  fplenic 
veins,  paffing  on,  receives  the  vena  gaftrica,  or  gaftro  epiploica 
dextra,  and  the  coronaria  ventriculi,  but  thefe  often  go  into 
fome'of  the  larger  branches. 

The  duodenal  vein,  commonly  called  vena  intejlinalis,  goes 
into  the  great  trunk  near  the  cyfticte,  and  fometimes  into  the 
fmall  common  trunk  of  thefe  veins.  It  comes  chieily  from 
the  inteftinum  duodenum,  and  receives  likewife  fome  rami 
from  the  pancreas.  There  is  another  vein  called  alfo  duodena- 
lis, which  terminates  in  the  gaftrica  of  the  fame  fide. 

The  vena  pylorica  terminates  in  the  great  trunk,  almoft  op- 
polite  to  the  end  of  the  cyfticte,  and  fometimes  goes  into  the 
right  gaftrica.  It  palTes  over  the  pylorus  from  the  Ihort  arch 
of  the  ftomach,  where  it  is  joined  by  anaftomofis  with  the  co- 
ronaria ventriculi. 

The  cyftic  veins  run  along  the  veficula  fellis  from  its  bot- 
tom to  its  neck-,  and  as  they  are  commonly  no  more  than  two 
in  number,  they  are  called  cyjlica  gemella;,  a name  given  like- 
wife to  the  arteries  which  accompany  them.  They  go  into 
the  right  fide  of  the  great  trunk  near  its  end,  fometimes  fepa- 
rately, fometimes  by  a fmall  and  very  fliort  common  trunk. 

The  fmall  hepatic  vein  is  commonly  a branch  of  one  of  the 
cyfticte,  or  of  their  common  trunk. 

The  large  trunk  of  the  vena  portae  inferior  or  ventralis,  is 
fituated  under  the  lower  or  concave  fide  of  the  liver,  and  join- 
ed by  an  anaftomofis  to  the  finus  of  the  vena  portae  hepatica, 
between  the  middle  and  right  extremity  of  that  finus,  and  con- 
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feqiiently  at  a good  diftance  from  the  left  extremity.  From 
thence  it  runs  up  a little  obliquely  from  left  to  right,  behind 
or  under  the  trunk  of  the  arteria  hepatica,  its  length  being 
about  five  fingers  breadth. 

At  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  this  trunk  may  be  faid  to  begin 
by  the  three  branches  already  defcribed. 

The  laft  portion  of  this  vein  may  be  termed  vena  porta  he- 
pattcUi  fuperior  or  minor,  the  trunk  of  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of finus  vena  portarum.  ^fhe  other  por- 
tion may  be  called  vena  porta  ventralisy  inferior  or  major. 

. The  vena  portae  may  be  confidered  as  made  up  of  two  large 
veins,  joined  almoft  endwife  by  their  trunks,  from  each  of 
which  the  branches  and  ramifications  go  out  in  contrary  or 
oppofite  direftions.  One  of  thefe  parts  comes  from  the  flo- 
mach  and  inteftines,  with  the  fpleen  and  pancreas,  and  has 
been  already  defcribed  i the  other  goes  to  the  liver. 

§ 6.  Ferns  of  the  inferior  Extremities. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  inferior  extremities  by  a 
fuperficial  and  deep  fer  of  veins,  in  a manner  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  that  which  we  have  deicribed  in  the  fuperior  extremities. 
Of  the  fuperficial  veins  we  find  one  called  faphena  major,  and 
another  called  Japhena  minor.  The  deep  veins  have  the  fame 
names  with  the  arteries  which  they  accompany. 

Vena  faphena  major.  This  begins  at  the  great  toe,  then  runs 
between  the  rirft  two  metatarfal  bones,  irregularly  under  the 
Ikin  towards  the  inner  ankle. 

At  the  great  toe  it  receives  a kind  of  tranfverfe  arch  over 
the  metatarlus,  which  communicates  by  feveral  branches  with 
an  arch  lying  on  the  joint  of  the  tarfus,  and  gets  others 
from  the  toes.  This  arch  receives  likewife  another  branch, 
which  runs  down  behind  the  outer  ankle,  having  communi- 
cated with  the  vena  tibialis  externa. 
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Under  the  inner  ankle  it  receives  a branch  inward  and  fori 
ward,  which  runs  under,  and  in  foine  meafnre  accompanies, 
the  anterior  tibial  artery.  Interiorly,  it  receives  another 
branch  at  the  Tame  place,  which  padcs  up  from  the  Ible  of 
' the  foot,  communicating  with  the  external  tibial  vein  by  irre- 
gular arches.  This  in  its  palTigc  receives  branches  from  the, 
toes. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  the  faphena  receives  a con- 
Cderable  branch,  which  runs  obliquely  from  the  outer  ankle, * 
being  formed  of  feveral  rami,  which  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  trunk  of  the  faphena. 

A little  higher,  it  likewife  reaeives  from  the  fore-part  of 
the  tibia  fome  branches  coming  from  the  peiiofleum  and 
bone,  and  communicating  with  other  branches  to  be  de- 
feribed. 

Afterwards  the  trunk  of  the  great  faphena  runs  upon  the 
infide  of  the  tibia,  lying  always  near  the  Ikin ; at  the  middle  of 
the  tibia,  a vein  forms  an  arch  which  communicates  at  both 
ends  with. the  trunk  of  the  large  vein.  A branch  running  up 
from  the  outer  ankle  along  the  integuments  of  the  tibia,  and 
communicating  with  the  faphena,  palFes  into  this  arch.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  it  receives  branches  forward,  out- 
ward, and  backward. 

The  anterior  branches  come  from  the  integuments  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg  ; the  pollerior,  from  thofe  which  coyer 
the  gaftrocnemii,  and  communicate  with  the  little  liiphena  j 
and  the  external  branches  come  from  the  fat  and  integuments. 

. From  the  leg  the  faphena  palTes  along  the  inlide  of  the  knee,* 
and  afterwards  along  the  thigh,  as  f^r  as  the  middle  of  the  lar- 
torius  mufelej  and  here  it  receives  from  the  ;arae  tide  fe- 
veral  branches,  which  in  their  pafl'age  communicate  with 
e^ch  other. 

The  vena  faphena  palTcs  afterward  to  the  fore-p.irt  of  thd 
thigh,  having  been  covered  in  au  its  pafl'age  by  Ikm  and  fat 
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only.  At  the  groin  it  receives  branches  from  tho  inguinal 
glands  and  neighbouring  parts : thefe  form  free  communica- 
tions with  each  other.  It  opens  at  laft  into  the  top  of  the  fe- 
moral vein. 

Venafaphena  minor.  The  vena  faphena  minor  returns  the 
blood  from  the  outer  fide  of  the  foot  by  many  fmall  branches, 
which  communicate  freely  with  each  other.  From  this  part 
it  runs  up  on  the  outfide  of  the  tendo  Achillis ; and  next  be- 
tween the  gaflrocnemius  externus  and  Ikin. 

Immediately  above  and  below  the  ham,  this  vein  receives 
branches,  which  likewife  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
^ith  the  faphena  major. 

At  the  ham,  a branch  forms  a communication  between  it 
and  the  crural  vein,  receiving  fmall  analtomofing  branches 
in  its  afcent.  It  terminates  at  laft  a little  above  the  ham  in 
the  trunk  of  the  vena  poplitea. 

Vena  tibialis  anterior.  From  the  extremities  of  the  anterior 
tibial  artery,  the  corrcfponding  vein  returns,  firft  by  a number 
of  origins:  but  thefe,  at  the  bottom  of  the  leg,  unite  into  one 
trunk;  which,  however,  foon  fplits  again  into  two  or  three 
branches,  that  furround  the  artery  at  different  diftances  by 
fmall  communicating  circles.  A particular  branch  which 
communicates  with  the  vena  tibialis  pofterior,  perforates  the 
interoffeous  ligament  from  behind  forward,  and  opens  into 
the  trunk  of  the  vein  at  the  bottom  of  the  leg. 

At  the  uppci  end  df  the  leg  the  vein  receives  fmall  fuperfi- 
cial  branches  from  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  which 
tome  from  the  joint  of  the  knee,  communicating  there  with 
lateral  branches  of  the  vena  poplitea.  It  then  perforates  the 
head  of  the  interoffeous  ligament,  and  terminates  in  the  vena 
poplitea. 

Vena  tibialis  pojlerior.  From  the  foie  of  the  foot  the  ven*c 
plantares  return  after  being  formed  of  feveral  tranfverfe  arch- 
es, which  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  faphena, 
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and  receive  ramifications  from  the  toes,  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  arteria  plantaris. 

The  venae  plantares  form  a trunk,  which  pafles  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  os  calcis,  and  then  behind  the  inner  ankle  as  high, 
as  the  ham.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  it  communicates 
with  a tranfverfe  branch  of  the  faphena,  and  with  the  anterior 
tibial  vein,  in  the  manner  already  deferibed  j then  receives 
branches  from  the  mufculus  tibialis  pofticus  and  the  long  flex- 
ors of  the  toes. 

Afterward  the  pofterior  tibial  vein  runs  up  between  thc-fb- 
leus  and  tibialis  pofticus,  receiving  branches  from  each  of 
them.  It  is  formed  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ti- 
bialis anterior,  of  two  or  three  branches,  which,  as  they  run, 
flirround  the  correfponding  artery,  by  fmall  communicating 
circles  formed  at  different  diftances. 

It  receives  near  its  termination  a branch,  called  furalis^ 
from  the  gaftrocnemii  and  foleus ; and  opens  at  laft  into  the 
vena  poplitea,  a little  lower  than  the  tibialis  anterior. 

Vena  peroiuea.  The  vena  peronaea  is  likewife  double,  and 
fometimes  triple.  It  runs  up  on  the  infide  of  the  fibula,  al- 
moft  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  arteria  peronasa,  which  it 
likewife  furrounds  at  different  diftances,  by  communicating 
branches  after  the  manner  of  the  tibialis  pofterior,  and  like  it, 
ends  in  the  vena  poplitea. 

It  runs  up  from  the  foot  to  near  the  joint  of  the  knee,  com- 
municating feveral  times  with  the  tibialis  pofterior,  and  re- 
ceiving ramifications  from  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the 
mufculi  peronxi  and  long  flexors  of  the  toes. 

The  firft  of  thefe  communications  make  the  vente  plantares, 
in  fome  fubjefls,  to  appear  rather  to  go  into  this  vein,  than  in- 
to the  tibialis  pofterior,  where  they  commonly  terminate. 

Vena  poplitea.  The  vena  poplitea,  formed  of  the  three  large 
veins  laft  deferibed,  but  appearing  to  be  a continuation  of  the 
tibialis  pofterior,  runs  up  immediately  behind  the  mufcle  of 
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the  fame  name ; at  the  lower  part  of  which  it  receives  feveral 
ramifications  from  each  fide,  which  divide  and  unite  again  in 
difierent  ways  and  degrees  before  they  terminate. 

Near  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  femoris,  the  poplirea  re- 
ceives fome  lateral  branches  from  the  extremities  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mufcles,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  femi-nervofus,  femi- 
membranofus,  &c.  A branch  which  comes  off  from  the  trunk 
a little  way  below,  and  runs  along  the  peroneus  longus,  like- 
wife  goes  into  it. 

It  alfo  receives  feveral  other  branches ; one  of  which  comes 
laterally  between  the  outer  condyle  and  the  biceps,  having  been 
ramified  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  artery.  Another  branch 
runs  up  on  the  back-lide  of  the  gaftrocnemii  mufcles  from  the 
tendo  Achillis  ; then  it  goes  forward,  receiving  ramifications 
from  the  beginning  of  thefc  mufcles.  And  now  running  up 
between  the  two  condyles,  it  receives  branches  from  the  flex- 
, or  mufcles  of  the  leg,  from  the  lower  and  pofterior  parts  of 
both  vafti,  and  from  the  fat  which  lies  above  the  intcrftice  of 
the  two  condyles.  A little  above  the  ham,  it  gets  the  name  of 
crural  vein. 

The  crural  vein  runs  up  between  the  biceps  and  other  flex- 
ors of  the  leg,  clofely  accompanied  by  the  crural  artery  ; be- 
tween which  and  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  femoris  it  is  fi- 
(tuated.  A little  above  the  ham  it  receives  the  vena  faphena 
minor  from  the  back  part  of  the  leg.  Near  about  the  fame 
place  the  crural  vein  fends  out  a branch  which  runs  up  on  the 
fide  of  the  trunk  covering  the  crural  artery,  as  high  as  the  up.- 
per  extremity  of  the  vaftus  internus,  where  it  is  again  united 
to  the  trunk  by  anaftomofes ; but  fometimes  this  trunk  takes 
its  origin  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg. 

It  has  the  name  of  vena  fciatica  from  the  fciatic  nerve  which 
it  accompanies.  The  trunk  of  the  vein  runs  now  up  on  the 
thigh  behind  the  crural  artery,  till  it  gets  oppofite  to  the  tro-* 
chanter  minor,  where  it  receives  the  circumflexa  externa,  cir* 
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cumflexa  interna,  and  profunda  femoris  ; the  dlflribution  of 
which  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  correfponding  arteries.  In  this 
courfe  other  fmall  veins  fun  in  from  different  parts  of  the 
thigh ; but  thefe  have  no  particular  names. 

About  an  inch  below  Poupart’s  ligament,  the  crural  vein 
receives  the  faphena  major;  and  then  gets  branches  from  the 
inguinal  glands,  the  mufculus  pedfineus,  and  parts  of  genera- 
tion. Thefe  are  termed  pudica  externa^  and  evidently  com- 
municate with  internal  veins  of  the  fame  name.  After  this 
the  trunk  of  the  vein  goes  into  the  abdomen  under  PouparPs 
ligament,  on  the  infide  of  the  correfponding  artery. 


$ 7.  Veins  of  the  Pelvis.' 


Vena  iliaca  externa.  After  the  crural  vein  gets  from  under 
Poupart’s  ligamentum,  it  is  called  vena  iliaca  externa;  this  re- 
ceives feveral  fmall  rami  from  the  neighbouring  lymphatic 
glands. 

On  the  inCde,  after  it  gets  into  the  abdomen,  it  receives 
the  vena  epigaftrica;  which  runs  down  along  the  back  part  of 
the  mulculi  redd,  from  which  it  chiefly  comes;  but  receives 
alfo  branches  from  the  broad  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  which 
penetrate  from  without  inwards  : near  its  termination,  it  gets 
fmall  branches  from  the  conglobate  glands. 

The  beginning  of  the  vena  epigaftrica  runs  downward,  from 
the  ramifications  of  the  mammaria,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates, accompanying  the  epigaftric  artery.  At  the  infide  of 
the  epigaftric  vein,  a branch  is  fometimes  received  from  the 
mufculus  obturator  internus,  where  a communication  is  alfo 
made  with  the  vena  obturatrix. 

Near  the  end  of  the  former  vein,  the  iliaca  externa  receives 
^ ^ branch  which  comes  down  along  the  infide  of  the  crifta  of 
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the  os  ilium ; and  admits  others  on  each  fide,  from  the  late- 
ral and  pofterior  and  lower  portions  of  the  mufculi  abdominis, 
from  the  mufculus  iliacus.  See.  So  that  the  external  iliac  vein, 
lying  on  the  pfoas  and  iliac  mufcles,  receives  almoft  the  fame 
branches  with  the  artery  of  the  fame  name,  and  follows  the 
fame  courfe.  t 

' After  admitting  the  branches  already  mentioned,  the  trunk 
of  the  vein  joins  a large  vein  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
called  v^na  iliaca.  interna^  or  hypogajlrica. 

Vena  iliaca  interna.  The  hypogaftric  or  internal  iliac  vein, 
runs  behind  the  artery  of  the  fame  name,  making  the  fame 
kind  of  arch,  into  which  the  following  branches  open. 

Of  the  branches  which  form  the  hypogatlric  vein,  we  find 
firft  a large  branch  running  from  the  lower  part  of  the  os  fa- 
crura,  and  two  or  more  which  come  upward  through  the 
notch  of  the  os  ilium  from  the  buttocks,  anus,  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  mufculus  pedlineus,  and  from  the  external  parts 
of  generation,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  artery 
which  accompanies  them. 

The  veins  that  come  from  the  anus,  are  termed  hamorrhoi' 
dales  external,  and  thofe  that  come  from  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, pxidicce  internee.  The  external  haemorrhoidales  commu- 
nicate with  the  internal  veins  of  the  fame  name,  which  go  to 
the  vena  mefaraica,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  vena  portae. 

The  hypogaftric  vein  receives  branches  which  come  into  the 
pelvis,  above  the  fuperior  facro-fciatic  ligament ; and  before 
they  come  in,  they  are  ramified  chiefly  upward  and  downward. 

"Within  the  pelvis  it  receives  a large  branch  called  vena  obtii- 
ratrix,  which  comes  through  the  foramen  thyroideum  from 
the  obturator  mufcles,  addudlores  femoris,  and  neighbouring 
parts. 

The  vena  obturatrix,  after  it  perforates  the  mufcles,  receives 
Ijranches  exteriorly  from  the  mufculus  iliacus,  the  fuperior  part 
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of  the  obturator  internus,  and  from  the  os  ilium,  near  its  fyra- 
phyfis  with  the  os  ifchium. 

Interiorly,  the  fame  obturator  vein  receives  another  branch, 
which  comes  from  the  ureters,  bladder,  and  internal  parts  of 
generation  in  both  fexes.  It  communicates  with  the  fperma- 
tic  veins,  and  is  more  confiderable  in  women  than  in  men. 

Into  the  pofterior  or  convex  part  of  the  arch,  the  iliac  vein 
receives  a branch  from  the  fuperior  lateral  part  of  the  os  fa- 
crum,  which  comes  from  the  mufculus  facer,  or  lower  part  of 
the  multifidus  fpinse,  and  other  mufcles  near  it,  and  from  the 
cavity  of  the  bone,  pafGng  through  the  firft  great  hole. 

A little  lower,  on  the  fame  fide,  it  receives  another,  which 
comes  much  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  former,  through 
the  fecond  hole. 

Into  the  external  lateral  part  of  the  fame  arch,  a little  ante- 
riorly, it  receives  a large  branch,  which  runs  behind  the  great 
fciatic  finus,  and  comes  from  the  miifculi  gluttei,  pyriformis, 
and  gemelli.  After  receiving  thefe  different  branches,  it  joins/ 
the  external  iliac  vein. 

Vena  iliaca  communis.  The  hypogaftric  vein,  running  up 
in  the  pelvis,  joins  the  external  iliac  to  form  the  common  ili- 
ac vein,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  iliac  arteries  are  connefl:- 
cd  with  the  aorta;  but  the  union  is  about  a finger’s  breadth 
lower  than  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta. 

The  external  vein  in  adults  feems  to  be  in  a line  with  the 
common  iliac,  and  the  hypogaftrica  only  a branch  ; but  in  the 
foetus  there  is  a confiderable  variation. 

Thefe  veins  follow  nearly  the  courfc  and  diftribution  of  the 
iliac  arteries,  except  that  the  hypogaftric  vein  does  not  receive 
the  vena  umbilicalis.  The  external  iliac  veins  lie  more  or  lefsf 
on  the  infide  of  the  arteries,  in  the  manner  already  faid ; but 
the  hypogaftric  veins,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  lie  almoft 
behind  the  arteries  on  the  fame  fide. 

VoL.  IlL  A a To- 
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To  the  common  trunk  of  the  iliac  veins,  and  fometimes  to 
the  origin  of  the  iliaca  externa,  a particular  branch  comes  in 
from  the  raufculus  pfoas,  iliacus,  and  quadratus  lumborum  ; 
fome  of  which  communicate  with  the  laft  lumbar  vein. 

§ 8.  Vems  on  the  Back-part  of  the  Abdomen  and  Loins. 

The  two  common  iliac  veins  unite  to  form  the  vena  ca- 
va. Into  this  union,  and  often  into  the  end  of  the  left  iliaca, 
the  vena  facra  goes  in,  having  accompanied  the  artery  of  the 
fame  name  in  its  diftribution  to  the  os  facrum,  to  the  nerves 
which  lie  there,  and  to  the  membranes  which  cover  both  fides 
of  that  bone. 

The  extremity  of  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  lies  in  fome 
fubjefts  behind  the  origin  of  the  right  iliac  artery  ; in  others, 
it  is  the  left  iliac  vein  which  paffes  there,  and  confequently 
crolTcs  the  right  iliac  artery.  The  cava  paffes  up  through  the 
abdomen  on  the  fore-part  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  aorta. 

It  receives  pofteriorly  the  vense  lumbares;  which  common- 
ly end  in  pairs,  in  the  farqe  manner  as  the  correfponding  ar- 
teries go  out  from  the  aorta.  Thefe  may  be  divided  into  fu- 
perior  and  inferior  veins. 

Their  terminations  vary  in  different  manners.  Sometimes 
the  cava  receives  a branch  from  each  fide  below  the  firfl:  ver- 
tebra of  the  loins,  which,  like  a common  trunk,  receives  the 
lumbar  veins.  This  branch  communicates  with  the  azygos. 

Sometimes  a confidcrable  branch  comes  into  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  cava,  near  the  union,  chiefly  on  the  right  fidej 
which,  having  run  down  between  the  bodies  and  tranfverfe 
apophyfes  of  the  vertebrae,  receives  the  venae  lumbares,  and 
communicates  with  the  azygos. 

Sometimes  a like  branch  goes  to  the  beginning  of  the  left 
vena  iliaca  j and  having  run  down  on  that  fide  in  the  fame 
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manner,  admits  the  lumbares.  This  branch  likewife  commu- 
nicates with  the  azygos,  and  with  the  fuperior  or  defcending 
ramus  lumbaris. 

The  vense  lumbares  on  one  fide  communicate  by  tranfverfe 
branches  with  thofe  of  the  other  fide,  and  likewife  with  each 
other  by  branches  more  or  lefs  longitudinal.  The  firft  and 
fccond  often  go  to  the  azygos,  and  thereby  they  communi- 
cate with  the  intercoftal  veins. 

The  lumbar  veins  come  from  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen, 
quadratus  lumborum,  pfoas,  iliacus,  &c.  and  they  receive 
fmall  branches'  in  their  palTage  from  the  fubftance  of  the  bo- 
dies of  the  vertebrae.  They  get  branches  forward  from  the 
neighbouring  vertebral  mufcles,  and  from  the  canal  of  the 
fpine,  and  communicate  with  the  venal  finufes  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  intercoftals  do. 

Having  got  as  high  as  the  arterix  renales,  the  vena  cava 
receives  the  veins  of  the  fame  ’’name,  termed  formerly  vencc 
emulgenteSy  and  which  are  the  largeft  of  all  the  veins  that  go 
to  the  cava  inferior,  from  the  beginning  to  the  part  where  it 
runs  behind  the  liver. 

, The  right  renal  vein  is  the  fliorteftj  and  runs  up  a little  ob- 
liquely, becaule  of  the  fituation  of  the  kidney.  The  left  vein, 
which  is  the  longeft,  crofles  on  the  forefide  of  the  trunk  of 
the  aorta,  immediately  above  the  fuperior  mefenteric  artery, 
and  both  veins  accompany  the  renal  arteries. 

They  receive  the  vehx  capfulares  which  come  from  the 
glandulx  renales,  and  branches  from  the  venx  adipofic  which 
come  from  the  fatty  covering  of  the  kidneys  ; and  ordinarily 
the  left  renal  vein  receives  the  left  fpermatic  vein. 

A little  below  the  renal  veins,  the  trunk  of  the  cava  receives 
anteriorly  the  right  vena  fpermatica.  The  left  fpermatic  vein 
goes  commonly,  though  not  always,  to  the  left  renales.  Both 
veins  accompany  the  correfponding  arteries. 
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In  their  paiTage,  they  receive  feveral  fmall  branches  on  each 
fide,  from  the  peritomeum  and  mefentery  ; where  they  fecm 
to  be  joined  by  anaflomofes  with  the  venx  meferaicse,  and 
confequently  with  the  vena  portse. 

They  fometimes  bring  a confiderable  branch  over  the  iliac 
mufcle,  which  is  formed  of  two  others  ; one  ramus  runs 
down  from  the  membrana  adipofa  of  the  kidneys,  the  other 
runs  up  on  the  laft  mentioned  mufcle. 

About  the  fame  height  with  the  fpermatic  vein,  the  inferi- 
or cava  receives  pofteriorly,  in  fome  fubjecls,  a branch  which 
runs  downward,  after  communicating  with  j^the  vena  azygos. 
Sometimes  this  branch  goes  into  one  or  other  of  the  renales, 
and  appears  to  be  a true  continuation  of  the  extremity  of  the 
azygos. 

Behind  the  liver  the  vena  cava  receives  the  vense  diaphrag- 
maticse  or  phrenicse,  which  come  from  the  diaphragm,  and 
appear  chiefly  on  its  lower  fide,  one  towards  the  right  hand, 
the  other  towards  the  left.  The  right  vein  is  more  backward 
and  lower  than  the  left.  The  left  cOmes  partly  from  the  pe- 
ricardium, and  partly  from  the  diaphragm  ; and  fometimes 
they  receive  rami  from  the  capfulse  renales,  which  corref- 
pond  with  branches  fent  out  by  the  arterise  phrenicte. 

The  inferior,  cava  pafles  next  through  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  great  fiflure  of  the  liver,  penetrating  a little  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  that  vifeus,  between  the  great  lobe  and  the  lobulus 
Spigelii ; being,  however,  covered  but  very  little,  on  the 
backfide,  by  the  fubftance  of  the  liver,  after  it  reaches  the 
lobulus. 

In  its  palTage,  it  receives  commonly  three  large  branches, 
called  Vena  hepatica^  which  are  ramified  in  the  liver.  Some- 
limes  there  are  only  two,  and  fometimes  fpur. 

' Befides  thele  large  branches,  it  receives  fome  other  fmall 
nnes^  either  before,  or  Immediately  after  it  enters  the  liver  ; 
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which,  according  to  fome  anatomifts,  anfwcr  to  the  branches 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  as  the  large  branches  do  to  thofe  of 
the  vena  portae. 

In  the  foetus,  as  the  vena  cava  pafles  by  the  liver,  it  receives 
theduftus  venofus,  which  communicates  with  the  finus  of  the 
vena  portae,  and  in  adults  is  changed  to  a flat  ligament. 

The  vena  cava  having  received  thefe  branches,  perforates 
the  tendinous  portion  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  pericardium  ; 
and,  running  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  within  the  pericar- 
dium, opens  into  the  under  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

EXPLANATIONS  of  Tab.  XV.  and  XVI. 

Tab.  XV.  Reprefents  the  Heart  and  Blodd- 


Ay  The  heart. 

The  aorta  afeendens. 

Cy  A trunk  from  which  the  right  fubclavian  and  right  carotid- 
arteries  are  fent  off.  (Thofe  on  the  left  fide  come  off  fe- 
parately.)  The  fubclavian  artery  paffes  over  to  the  arm, 
behind  the  fubclavian  vein.  The  carotid  ai'tery  runs  up 
to  the  head,  partly  covered  by  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

I Df  The  facial  artery,  which  fends  off  the  coronary  arteries  of 
I the  lips. 

Ey  The  deep  temporal  artery. 

! Fy  The  defeending  aorta. 

! Cy  The  right  common  iliac  artery,  which  divides  into  the 
I external  and  internal  iliacs. 

I Hy  The  femoral  artery,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  exter- 
i nal  iliac  artery. 

Jy  The  anterior  tibial  artery,  fending  branches  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  leg  and  upper  part  of  the  foot. 
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1,  The  frontal  vein  running  down  to  form 

2,  The  facial  vein. 

3,  Deep  temporal  vein. 

4,  Occipital  vein. 

5,  The  external  jugular  vein. 

6,  The  internal  jugular  vein,  lying  on  the  outer  and  fore 
part  of  the  common  carotid  artery. 

7,  An  arch  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  runs  partly  to 

8,  The  radial  vein,  and  partly  to 

9,  The  ulnar  vein.  The  two  laft  veins  run  clofe  by  the  fides 
of  their  correfponding  arteries. 

10,  The  cephalic  vein. 

1 1,  The  bafilic  vein  cut.  On  the  left  fide  it  Is  entire. 

12,  Branches  running  up  to  form 

13,  The  humeral  vein. 

14,  The  external  thoracic  veins  running  along  with  their  ar- 
teries. [^N.  B.  In  many  parts,  the  vefiTels  are  fo  fmall,  that 
one  trunk  muft  reprefent  both  artery  and  vein.] 

15,  The  axillary  vein. 

16,  The  fubclavian  vein,  receiving  the  jugular  and  other  veins 
from  the  head  and  neck. 

17,  The  vena  cava  fuperior. 

18, '  Veins  from  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  forming 

19,  The  anterior  tibial  vein,  which  lies  clofe  by  the  fide  of 
the  correfponding  artery. 

20,  The  vcnse  profundte  femoris. 

2t,  The  upper  part  of  the  vena  faphena. 

22,  The  femoral  vein. 

23,  The  common  iliac  veins,  formed  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal iliacs. 

24,  Vena  cava  inferior. 

25,  The  renal  veins  covering  the  arteries. 

26,  The  diaphragmatic  veins. 
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"Tab.  XVI.  -Exhibits  a Back-view  of  the  Blood- 


The  occipital  velTels. 

I .B,  The  deep  temporal  velTels. 

{C,  The  cervical  velTels. 

The  fcapulary  velTels. 

tE,F,  Deep  humeral  bi-anchcs  communicatiog  with  others  at 
the  elbow.  ^ ’’ 

(Cr,  The  pofterior  interolTeous  veflels. 

.Hi  Intercoftal  veflels. 

/,  Arteriae  and  venae  gluteae. 

.Ki  Sciatic  veflTels. 

. L,  Arteria  et  vena  poplitea. 
t M,  Pofterior  tibial  veflTels. 

. N,  Fibular  velTels. 

N.  B.  The  velTels  being  To  fmall,  both  vein  and  artery  arc 
1 reprcfented  by  one  trunk. 

CHAP.  VII.  ’ 

&/  the  Absorb)^j;t  System. 

I 

For  the  difcovery  of  the  principal  parts  of  this  fyftem,  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  Afellius,  Pecquet,  Rudbeck,  Jo- 
i 1 lyffe,  and  Bartholine.  Some  of  the  velTels  of  which  it  confifts , 

i 

j I had  indeed  been  feen  and  mentioned  by  their  predecelTors,  but 
it  was  in  too  curfory  a manner  to  give  them  any  title  to  the 
i I difcovery.  Thus  the  lafteals  had  been  feen  in  kids  by  Erali- 
; , ^ratus,  who  calls  them  arteries,  as  we  are  informed  by  Galen: 
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And  the  thoracic  du£t  had  beeti  feen  by  Euftachius,  who 
fpeaks  of  it  as  a vein  of  a particular  kind  j (fee  Euftachius  de 
Vena  fine  Pari.) 

In  1622,  Afellius  difeovered  thofe  veflels  on  the  mefentery, 
which,  from  their  carrying  a milk-like  fluid,  he  denominated 
laEleaU.  This  difeovery  being  made  by  opening  a living  dog, 
anatomifts  were  thence  encouraged  to  make  experiments  on 
living  animals  *,  and  Pecquet,  on  opening  a dog  in  the  year 
1651,  found  a white  fluid  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.  Sufpefling  this  fluid  to  be  chyle,  he  en- 
deavoured to  determine  how  it  got  from  the  ladleals  into  the 
heart ; this  he  found  was  by  means  of  the  dudlus  thoracicus, 
which  he  traced  from  the  lafteals  to  the  fubclavian  vein ; and 
thus  he  clearly  proved  the  exiftence  of  that  du£l  which  we 
now  confider  as  the  trunk  of  the  fyftem.  Juft  before  this  time 
the  lafleals  had  been  fuppofed  to  terminate  in  the  liver ; con- 
formably to  the  idea  which  the  phyfiologifts  of  that  period  had 
adopted  about  the  ufe  of  this  organ,  which  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  older  anatomifts,  they  believed  was  the  vifeus  hte- 
mato-poeticum. 

In  the  years  1651  and  1652,  Rudbeck,  Jolyffe,  and  Bartho- 
line,  difeovered  the  other  parts  of  this  fyftem,  which,  from 
their  carrying  a tranfparent  and  colourlefs  fluid,  are  called 
the  lymphatic  vejfels. 

After  this  period,  Nuck,  by  his  injedlions  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  i Ruyfch,  by  his  defeription  of  the  valves  of  the 
lymphatic  vclTels  j and  Dr  Meckel,  by  his  accurate  account 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  by  tracing  thofe  veflels  in  many  parts 
where  they  had  not  before  been  deferibed,  greatly  increafed 
our  knowledge  of  this  fyftem. 

Bcfides  thefe  authors,  Drs  Monro  and  Hunter  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  part  of  anatomy,  in  their 
controverfy  concerning  the  difeovery  of  the  office  of  the  lym- 
phatics. 
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When  the  lymphatic  veflels  were  6rft  fcen  and  traced  into 
the  thoracic  duft,  it  was  natural  for  anatoraifts  to  fufpedt, 
that  as  the  lafleals  abforbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines, 
the  lymphatics,  which  are  fimilar  in  figure  and  ftrufture^ 
might  poflibly  do  the  fame  office  with  refpefl  to  other  parts 
of  the  body:  and  accordingly,  Dr  Gliflt)n,  who  wrote  in 
1654,  fuppofed  thefe'velTels  arofe  from  cavities,  and  that  they 
were  abforbents  ; and  Frederic  Hoffman  has  very  explicitly 
confirmed  the  doflrine.  But  anatomifts  in  general  were  of 
a contrary  opinion;  for  from  experiments,  particularly  fuch 
as  were  made  by  injedlions,  they  thought,  that  the  lymphatic 
veflels  did  not  arife  from  cavities,  and  did  not  abforb,  but 
were  merely  continuations  from  fmall  arteries.  The  doflrine, 
therefore,  that  the  lymphatics,  like  the  lafteals,  were  abfor- 
bents, as  had  been  fuggefted  by  Gliffon  and  by  Hoffman,  has 
been  revived  by  Drs  Monro  and  Hunter,  who  have  contro- 
verted the  experiments  of  their  predeceffors  in  anatomy,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  lymphatic  veflels  are  not 
continued  from  arteries,  but  are  abforbents. 

To  this  doflrine,  however,  feveral  objeflions  have  been 
ftarted,  particularly  by  Haller,  (Elem.  Phyf.  1.  24.  § 2,  3.)  ; 
and  it  has  been  found,  that  before  the  dodtrine  of  the  lym- 
phatics being  a fyftem  of  abforbents  can  be  eftablifhed,  it  muft 
firft  be  determined,  whether  this  fyftem  is  to  be  found  in  o- 
ther  animals,  befides  man  and  quadrupeds.  Dr  Monro  and 
Mr  Hewfon  claim  the  merit  of  having  proved  the  affirmative 
of  this  queftion,  by  difcovering  the  lymphatic  fyflem  of  birdsj 
fifh,  and  amphibious  animals.  See  Phil.  Tr.  v.  58.  and  59. 
See  alfo  Monro  on  Fiflies, 

Sedtion  I.  Of  the  Abforbent  Syflem  in  general. 

The  abforbent  fyflem  confifts  of  the  ladteals,  the  lymplia- 
tic  veflels,  the  thoracic  dudf,  which  is  their  common  trunk,- 
i and  the  glands  called  conglobate. 
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The  la£lcals  begin  from  the  intefHnal  tube,  and  can  for 
the  mofl;  part  be  feen  in  a dog  or  other  large  quadruped  that 
is  killed  two  or  three  hours  after  eating,  when  they  appear 
filled  with  a white  chyle  : but  they  do  not  always  convey  a 
fluid  of  this  colour ; for,  even  in  a dog,  if  opened  long  after 
a meal,  they  are  found  diftended  with  a liquor  that  is  tranf- 
parent  and  colourlefs  like  the  lymph  *,  and  in  birds  the  chyle 
is  never  found  white,  but  always  tranfparent ; thefe  veflels, 
therefore,  might,  with  as  ihuch  propriety,  be  called  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  intcfcines. 

The  lymphatic  veflels  are  fmall  pellucid  tubes  that  have 
now  been  difcovered  in  moft  parts  of  the  human  body  : the 
fluid  they  contain  is  generally  as  colourlefs  as  water;  a circum- 
ftance  which  procured  them  at  firfl:  the  name  of  du6lus  aquojiy 
and  afterwards  that  of  vafa  lymphatica.  The  courfe  of  the 
lymph,  like  that  of  the  chyle,  is  from  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  body  towards  the  centre,  and  many  of  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels  lie  clofe  to  the  large  blood-vcflels.  If  therefore  a ligature 
be  made  on  the  blood-velTels  of  the  extremities  of  a living  a- 
nimal,  or  of  one  juft  dead,  that  ligature,  by  embracing  the 
lymphatics,  will  flop  the  courfe  of  the  lymph,  which  by  dif- 
tending  the  vefTels  will  make  them  -Cifible  below  the  ligature. 

All  the  lafteals,  and  moft  of  the  lymphatic  vefTels,  open  in-- 
to  the  thoracic  dudt,  w'hich  lies  upon  the  fpine,  and  runs  up 
towards  the  neck  of  the  animal,  where  it  commonly  opens  in- 
to the  angle  between  the  internal  jugular  and  fubclavian  veins 
of  the  left  fide  ; and  thus  both  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  mix- 
ed with  the  blood.  If  therefore  a ligature  be  made  on  the 
thoracic  duel  immediately  after  killing' an  animal,  not  only 
the  lacleal,  but  alfo  the  lymphatic  veflels,  in  the  abdomen 
and  lower  extremities,  become  diftended  with  their  natural 
fluids,  the  courfe  of  thofe  fluids  being  flopped  by  the  ligature* 

The  lafleals,  the  lymphatics,  and  the  thoracic  du6l,  have 
their  coats  thinner  and  more  pellucid  than  thofe  of  the  blood- 
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veflels.  But  although  their  coats  are  fo  thin,  they  are  very 
ftroag,  as  we  daily  fee  on  injeiRing  them  with  mercury,  fince 
they  refift  a column  of  that  fluid,  the  weight  of  which  would 
burft  the  blood-velTels. 

The  thinnefs  of  the  coats  prevents  our  dividing  them  from 
one  another,  and  thereby  afcertaining  their  number,  as  wc 
do  thofe  of  the  blood-velTels.  But  as  the  blood-velTels  have 
a denfe  internal  coat  to  prevent  tranfudation,  we  have  reafon 
to  believe  the  lymphatics  have  the  fame.  And  as  the  blood- 
velTels  have  a mufcular  coat,  which  aflifts  in  the  circulation  ; 
fo  may  the  lymphatics.  This  is  rendered  probable  from 
what  Dr  Haller  fays  of  his  having  found  them  irritable  in 
his  experiments,  and  alfo  from  what  is  obferved  on  feeing 
them  in  living  animals  diftended  with  their  lymph,  in  which 
cafe  they  appear  of  a confiderable  fize  j but  upon  emptying 
them,  they  contrail  fo  much  as  not  to  be  eafily  diftinguilh- 
cd.  This  experiment,  Mr  Hewfon  informs  us,  he  frequent- 
ly made  in  the  trunk  of  the  ladfeals  in  a goofe,  and  on  the 
lymphatic  velTels  on  its  neck  ; both  of  which,  when  diftend- 
ed with  their  natural  fluids,  are  as  large  as  a crow-quill;  but, 
upon  emptying  them  in  the  living  animal,  he  has  feen  them 
contract  fo  much  that  it  was  with  the  greateft  diSiculty  he 
could  diftinguilh  them  from  the  fibres. 

The  coats  of  the  lymphatic  veflels  have,  in  common  with 
all  other  parts  of  the  body,  arteries  and  veins,  for  their  nou- 
rilhment.  This  is  tendered  probable  by  their  being  fufeepti* 
ble  of  inflammation ; for  they  are  frequently  found  in  the 
form  of  a cord,  painful  to  the  touch,  and  extending  from 
an  ulcer  to  the  next  lymphatic  gland.  Thefe  painful  fwell- 
ings  of  lymphatic  veflfds  likewife  fltow  that  their 'coats  have 
fenfibility,  and  therefore  that  they  have  nerves  as  well  as  ar- 
teries and  veins.  Befides,  we  can  clearly  trace,  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  blood-veffels  running  along  their  I'urfaces. 
The  lymphatic  fyftem  in  nioft  animals,  but  particularly  in 
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man  and  quadrupeds,  is  full  of  valves.  Thcfe  valves  have 
been  painted  by  the  celebrated  Nuck,  Ruyfch,  and  others, 
and  are  much  more  frequent  than  in  the  common  veins,  and 
thence  thefe  lymphatics  have  fometimes  been  diftinguillied  by 
the  name  of  valvular  lymphatic  vejfels.  Thcfe  valves  are  gene- 
-rally  two  in  number,  are  of  a femilunar  fhape,  and  the  one  is 
fometimes  much  larger  than  the  other.  In  moft  parts  of  the 
body  thefe  valves  are  fo  numerous,  that  there  are  three  or  four 
pair  in  an  inch,  but  fometimes  there  is  no  more  than  one  pair, 
and  fometimes  feveral  inches  appear  without  a valve.  They  are 
lefs  numerous  in  the  thoracic  du<5t  than  in  the  branches  of  the 
fyftem  j thence  it  might  be  fqppofed,  thatin  proportion  as  we  go 
from  the  trunk  to  the  branches,  we  fhould  find  them  in  greater 
number : but  this  is  not  always  true,  for  Mr  Hewfon  oblerved 
them  more  numerous  in  the  lymphatic  veflels  of  the  thigh 
than  on  thofe  of  the  leg.  When  the  veflels  are  diftended  with 
lymph,  they  appear  larger  on  that  fide  of  the  valves  next  the 
heart;  which  fometimes  gives  a lymphatic  veflel  an  appear- 
ance of  being  made  of  a chain  of  veficles  : as  fuch  they  are 
reprefenied  by  fome  authors  ; but  it  is  an  appearance  that  ve- 
ry feldom  occurs  in  the  human  body.  In  quadrupeds,  how- 
ever, this  appearance  is  very  remarkable.  Wherever  a lym  • 
phatic  vefTel  enters  the  thoracic  duifl:  or  a red  vein,  we  find 
either  one  or  two  valves  which  prevent  the  return  of  the 
lymph,  or  hinder  the  blood  from  getting  into  the  lymphatic. 

Laftly,  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  in  different  parts  of  its  courfe, 
has  the  glands  called  conglobate  or  lymphatic.  Thefe  glands 
are  fo  placed,  that  the  velTels  come  in  on  one  fide,  and  pals 
out  on  the  other,  in  their  way  to  the  thoracic  dutft.  They  are 
commonly  of  an  oval,  though  fometimes  of  a round  form, 
and  frequently  fomewhat  flattened,  and  of  various  fizes,  fome 
being  no  larger  than  a millet  feed,  while  others  are  almoft  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  vary  in  colour  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  at  dilFercnt  times  of  life.  In  young  people 
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they  are  generally  of  a reddifli  or  brown  colour but  become 
paler  with  age:  They  have  a fhining  external  furface,  which  is 
owing  to  a fmooth  denfe  coat  that  covers  them.  Like  other 
glands,  they  have  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves,  which  enter 
into  their  compofition  : but  with  refpefl  to  the  reft  of  their 
flruflure,  anatomifts  are  much  divided  in  opinion ; fome  en- 
deavouring to  prove  that  they  are  formed  of  cells,  while  o- 
thers  of  equal  credit  confider  them  as  a colle£tion  of  veflels. 
Before  the  difeovery  of  the  lymphatic  veflels  in  birds,  fifli, 
and  turtle,  fome  anatomifts  have  confidered  thefe  glands  as 
fo  eflcntially  neceffary  to  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  that  they  have 
generally  fet  about  difeovering  the  veflTels  by  firft  looking  for 
the  glands  : and  wherever  they  found  glands,  they  pronoun- 
ced that  there  niuft  be  veflels  ; and  when  no  glands  could  be 
feen,  they  thought  it  as  certain  a proof  of  there  being  no  vef- 
fels.  But  that  the  glands  are  wanting  in  fome  animals,  is 
now  generally  known. 

I 

Section  II.  A particular  Defeription  of  the  Ahforbent  Syfe'ni 
in  the  Human  Body. 

The  abforbent  fyftem,  befides  the  glands,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.  The  ladteals,  the  lymphatic  velTels,  and  the 
thoracic  dudk.  Thelafteals  belong  to  the  inteftinal  tube  ; the 
lymphatics,  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body ; and  the  thoracic 
du6t  is  the  common  trunk  which  receives  both  the  lafleals  and 
lymphatics.  Wc  flaall  give  a particular  defeription  of  thefe, 
chiefly'from  Hewfon^  Mafcagni,  and  Cruikfliank,  by  whofe 
induftry  this  part  of  anatomy  has  been  fo  greatly  illuftrated. 

§ I.  Lymphatic  Vejfels  of  the  Lower  Extremities. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  a fuperficial, 
and  a deep-feated. 

The  fuperficial  lymphatics  confift  of  numerous  veflels  that 
lie  between  the  ikin  and  the  mufcles,  and  belong  to  the  fur- 
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face  of  the  body  or  the  fkin,  and  to  the  cellular  membrane 
which  lies  immediately  under  it.  Numerous  large  branches 
of  them  can  be  readily  enough  difcovered  in  the  limbs  of 
dropfical  fubjefts.  Many  of  them  run  upon  the  top  of  the 
I foot;  one  of  them  is  reprefented  Plate  XVII.  fig.  i.  (10); 
others  are  genei'ally  to  be  found  juft  under  the  inner  ankle  ; 
tubes  have  been  introduced  into  two  of  them,  whereby  they 
have  been  filled  the  whole  length  of  the  lower  extremity,  as 
is  feen  in  this  figure. 

The  greater  number  of  fuperficial  lymphatics  accompany 
the  vena  I'aphena  major.  They  can  be  firft  traced  from  the 
toes,  where  they  run  fomewhat  like  the  arteries  and  veins.  A’ 
plexus,  confifting  of  feveral  veflels,  runs  over  the  top  of  the 
foot  with  the  faphena  to  the  inner  ankle,  and  from  thence 
upwards  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  knee.  Here  they  are  joined 
by  another  plexus  which  arifes  from  the  foie,  and  pafles  up  on 
the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  leg.  A third  plexus  arifes  from 
the  outer-fide  of  the  foot,  and  runs  by  the  outer  ankle.  Up- 
on the  outer  part  of  the  leg,  thefe  fplit  into  two  divifions  ; 
one  of  which  crofles  obliquely  over  the  fore-part  of  the  leg  to 
the  lymphatics,  at  the  inner  fide  of  the  knee,  while  the  re- 
maining part  accompanies  the  vena  faphena  minor,  and  runs 
to  the  glandulae  poplitese.  From  the  infide  of  the  knee  a 
plexus  runs  up,  confifting  of  from  a dozen  to  twenty  trunks, 
which  pafs  afterwards  on  the  anterior  and  inner  fide  of  the 
thigh  to  the  inguinal  glands.  In  their  pafiage  they  receive 
branches  from  the  outer  and  back  parts  of  the  thigh  ; but 
thefe  are  few  in  number  when  compared  with  the  reft. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin  are  fix,  feven,  eight,  or 
upwards;  they  vary  much  in  number  : Of  thefe,  fome  lie  in 
the  very  angle  between  the  thigh  and  the  abdomen,  and  others 
^lie  a few  inches  down  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh.  The 
lymphatic  veflels,  above-deferibed,  enter  the  lowermoft  of 
thefe  glands,  which  in  the  fubje<n:  of  this  figure  arc  four  in 
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number,  viz.  (15,  15;  16,  16.)  One  or  more  of  thefe 
branches,  however,  frequently  avoids  the  glan  ds,  as  at  17)  ; 
which  afterwards  bends  over  it  at  (18)  to  the  gland  (19); 
from  which  veflels  go  to  the  other  lymphatic  glands  (20,  20) 
that  lie  in  the  angle  between  the  thigh  and  the  abdomen,  and 
fometimes  a few  enter  no  glands  till  they  reach  thofe  on  the 
infide  of  Poupart’s  ligament. 

Numerous  lymphatics  alfo  pafs  into  the  inguinal  glands 
from  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis.  Sec 
Mafcagni,  Tab.  iii. 

It  is  into  thefe  upper  glands  alone  that  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels  of  the  genitals  enter,  fo  that  the  venereal  bubo,  which 
arifes  in  confequence  of  an  abforption  of  matter  from  the  or- 
gans of  generation,  is  always  feared  in  thofe  upper  glands,  and 
the  lower  glands  (15,  15;  16,  16),  are  never  affefted,  except 
by  the  regurgitation  of  the  matter,  or  from  their  vicinity  to 
the  glands  firft  difeafed,  which  very  feldom  happens.  And, 
as  the  upper  glands  are  affefted  by  the  abforption  of  matter 
from  the  genitals,  fo  the  lower  are  commonly  firft  affefted 
from  the  abforption  of  the  acrid  matter  of  an  ulcer,  difeafed 
joint,  or  carious  bone,  in  the  parts  below  thefe  glands ; a cir- 
cumftance  that  may'  affift  us  in  the  diagnofis  of  thefe  two 
kinds  of  buboes  : Remembering,  however,  that  this  rule  may 
be  liable  to  an  exception  from  one  or  more  of  the  lymphatic 
veflels  pafling  the  lower  glands,  and  only  entering  at  the  up- 
per, as  is  feen  at  (17)  in  the  fame  figure. 

In  the  penis  three  principal  velTcls  commOrrly  take  their  ori- 
gin from  the  prepuce.  Thefe  foon  unite,  but  afterwards  fe- 
parate  upon  the  middle  of.  the  dorfum  penis  into  two  parts  ; 
one  of  which  goes  to  the  inguinal  glands  on  the  right  fide, 
the  other  to  thofe  of  the  left. 

The  deap-feated  lymphatics  arife  from  the  glands  and  body 
I of  the  penis,  and  accompany  the  arteries  into  the  lower  part 
i of  the  pelvis.  Hence  if  venereal  matter  be  abforbed  by  thefe 
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veffels,  the  conftitution  may  be  affcfted  without  our  being  a- 
ware  of  it. 

The  lymphatic  veflels  of  the  tefticle  are  numerous  and  very 
large  for  the  fize  of  this  organ.  They  arife  from  its  coats,  from 
the  body  of  the  tefticle,  and  from  the  epididymis  ; and  after 
running  along  the  fpermatic  cord,  they  terminate  in  the  lum- 
bar glands.  In  their  courfe  they  have  few  communications 
with  each  otherC 

The  lymphatics  of  the  fcrotum,  which  are  alfo  numerous, 
go  chiefly  to  the  glands  of  the  groin,  though  fome  pafs  along 
with  thofe  of  the  tefticle  to  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  lymphatic  veflTels  of  the  penis  and  fcrotum  having  join- 
ed thofe  of  the  thigh,  a net-work  is  formed,  which  enters  the 
abdomen  under  the  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
mufcle,  called  Pouparfs  ligament:  one  of  thefe  veflTels  is  feea 
in  Tab.  XVIII.  (24).  This  plexus  on  the  inftde  of  Poupart’s 
ligament  confifts  of  many  branches ; fome  of  which  embrace 
the  iliac  artery,  of  which  one  is  feen  in  (27)  ibid,  but  the  great- 
eft  number  of  them  pafs  up  on  the  infide  of  the  artery,  as  is 
feen  at  (21,  22)  Tab.  XVII.  fig.  i.  and  at  (27)  Tab.  XVIII. 

The  Superficial  lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremity  are  the 
- trunks  of  thofe  veflTels  which  abforb  from  the  flcin  and  the 
cellular  membrane  immediately  under  it;  but  they  likewlfe 
communicate  with  the  deep-feated  abforbents:  and  the  fame 
thing  is  to  be  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the  lymphatics  on  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  body. 

Upon  thefe  veflTels,  from  the  foot  to  the  groin,  there  are 
commonly  no  other  lymphatic  glands  than  thofe  of  the  ham. 
But  this  rule  has  likewife  fome  exceptions : For,  even  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  there  is  a very  fmall  one  i'n  the  fubjecf 
fiom  which  this  plate  was  taken,  as  reprefented  at  (13),  Tab. 
XVII.  fig.  i.  and  in  another  fubjeft  Mr  Hewfon  faw  a fmall 

lymphatic  gland  near  {14);  Rom  which  it  may  be  concluded, 
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tthat  the  lymphatic  glands,  even  in  the  human  body,  are  in 
rnumber  and  fituation  different  in  different  fubjc£ls. 

Befides  thefe  fuperficial  lymphatic  velTels  which  lie  above  all 


tthe  mufcles,  or  in  the  cellular  membrane  under  the  Ikin,  there 
aare  others  deeper  feated,  that  lie  among  the  mufcles  and  ac- 
ccompany  the  arteries ; and  like  the  veins,  one  lies  on  each  fide 
cof  the  artery.  Of  thefe  the  principal  trunks  can  be  difcovered 
Iby  cutting  down  to  the  poflerior  tibial  artery,  near  the  inner 
sankle.  By  introducing  tubes  into  thefe  parts  they  may  be  in- 
jje£led ; as  has  been  done  in  feveral  fubjedls,  one  of  which  is 
rreprefented  Tab.  XVil.  fig.  ii. 

From  the  inner  ankle  at  (13)  ibid,  thefe  veflels  pafs  up  a-* 
Hong  with  the  poflerior  tibial  artery,  being  hid  among  the  muf- 
(cles  on  the  back  part  of  the  tibia.  About  the  middle  of  the 
llcg  they  fometimes,  though  rarely,  enter  a fmall  gland  at  (15), 
mhich  has  been  fuppofed  to  exilf  more  frequently  than, it  reaU 
lly  does.  Afterwards  they  are  feen  in  the  back-part  of  the  ham', 
fftill  lying  clofe  to  the  artery,  and  in  the  h^m  they  pafs  through 
ttwo  or  three  glands  which  are  commonly  found  there,  viz. 
((18,  19,  20).  But  after  they  have  pafled  thefe  glands,  they 
ccommonly  divide  into  two  or  three  branches,  which  accompa- 
rny  the  ciural  artery,  and  pafs  with  it  through  the  perforatio.n 
in  the  triceps  mufcle.  Befides  thefe,  fimilar,  though  fmaller 
lymphatics,  accompany  the  anterior  tibial  and  the  fibulararte* 
try  ; thefe  run  likewife  to  the  glands  of  the  ham.  The  mufclc 
iis  divided  in  the  preparation  from  which  this  figure  was  taken, 
iin  order  to  give  a better  view  of  the  lymphatics ; and  the  cut 


cends  of  the  mufcle  appear  at  (6,  6),  though  not  very  diftinft- 
ly,  from  their  being  flirunk  by  drying.  The  lymphatic  veffds 
having  perforated  the  triceps,  pafs  up  with  the  artery,  as  is 
ffeen  at  (22,  23),  and  fometimes  enter  a gland  (24),  which  is 
edeeper  feated  than  thofe  that  appear  in  the  groin  : From 
tthis  gland  they  pafs  into  the  fuperficial  glands,  reprefented  at 
((i5>  15  5 16.  16),  where  the  lymph  of  the  deep-feated  and  of 
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the  fuperficlal  I)'ruphatics  is  mixed,  and  is  conveyed  into  the 
body  by  the  veffels  feen  juft  above  in  the  fame  figure.  At  ' 
this  part  likewife  the  lymph  from  the  penis  and  fcrotum  is 
mixed  with  that  brought  by  the  two  fets  of  lymphatics  from 
the  lower  extremities;  and  the  whole  enters  the  abdomen,  un- 
der Poupart’s  ligament,  by  the  plexus  of  vefTels  reprefented 
fig.  i.  at  (21),  and  in  a part  of  it  at  Tab.  XVIII.  (24). 

Tab.  XVII.  fig.  i.  reprefents  the  lower  extremity,  with  its 
more  fuperficial  lymphatic  veflels,  N°  (i)  is  the  fpine  of  the 
os  ilium,  (2)  the  os  pubis,  (3)  the  iliac  artery,  (4)  the  kjiee.  j 
The  other  references  have  been  explained  in  the  courfe  of  the 
defcription. 

\ 

Fig.  ii.  gives  a back  view  of  the  lower  extremity,  diflefled 
fo  as  to  fhew  the  deeper*feated  lymphatic  veflels  which  accom- 
pany the  arteries,  (i)  The  os  pubis.  (2)  The  tuberofity  of 
the  ifehium.  (3)  That  part  of  the  os  ilium  which  was  arti- 
culated with  the  os  facrum.  (4)  The  extremity  of  the  iliac  ar- 
tery appearing  above  the  groin.  (5)  The  knee.  (6,  6)  The 
two  cut  furfaces  of  the  triceps  mufcle,  which  was  divided  to 
fliew  the  lymphatic  velTels  that  pafs  through  its  perforation  a- 
long  with  the  crural  artery.  (7)  The  edge  of  the  mufculus 
gracilis.  (8)  The  gaflrocnemius  and  foleus,  much  flirunk  by 
being  dried,  and  by  the  foleus  being  feparated  from  the  tibia  to 
expofe  the  vefTels.  (9)  The  heel,  (to)  The  foie  of  the  foot. 

(i  i)  The  fupevficial  lymphatic  veflels  pafling  over  the  knee  to 
the  thigh.  (12)  The  pofterior  tibial  artery.  (13)  A lympha-  • 
tic  velTel  accompanying  the  pofterior  tibial  artery.  (t4)  The  f 
fame  veflTel  crofling  the  artery.  (15)  A fmall  lymphatic  gland  ' 
through  which  this  deep-feated  lymphatic  vefTel  pafles.  (16)  The 
lymphatic  veflel  pafhng  under  a fmall  part  to  the  foleus,  which  ■ 
is  left  attached  to  the  bone,  the  reft  being  removed.  (17)  The  ] 
lymphatic  vefTel  crofling  the  popliteal  artery.  (18,  19,  20) 
Lymphatic  glands  in  the  ham,  through  which  the  lymphatic  / 
vefTel  pafles.  (21)  The  lymphatic  vefTel  paffing  with  the  cru-  * 
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ral  artery  through  the  perforation  of  the  triceps  mufcle. 
(22)  The  lymphatic  veflel,  after  it  has  palTed  the  perforation 
of  the  triceps,  dividing  into  branches  which  embrace  the  ar- 
tery (26).  (2^)  A lymphatic  gland  belonging  to  the  deep- 

feated  lymphatic  velTel.  At  this  place  thofe  velTels  pafs  to  the 
fore-part  of  the  groin,  where  they  communicate  with  the  fu- 
perficial  lymphatic  vefi'els.  (25)  A part  of  the  fuperficial  lym- 
phatic velTels  appearing  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

2.  Abforbent  VeJJels.  of  the  Trunk. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities  having  now  reach- 
ed the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  having  pafled  under  Poupart’s 
ligament,  appear  upon  the  fides  of  the  olTa  pubis  near  the  pel- 
vis at  (24,  24)  Tab.  XVIII.  A part  of  them  pafles  up  along 
with  the  iliac  artery  upon  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ; and  another 
part  dips  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  joins  the  in- 
ternal iliac  artery  near  the  fciatic  notch.  At  this  place  they 
are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  contents  of  the  pelvis, 
particularly  from  the  bladder  and  the  veficulte  feminales  in  the 
male,  and  from  the  uterus  in  the  female  j and  there  are  like- 
wife  feveral  branches  which  pafs  through  the  fciatic  notch 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gluttei  mufcles.  The  lympha- 
tic velTels  of  the  uterus,  like  its  blood-velTcls,  are  much  enlar- 
ged, and  therefore  ealily  diftinguillied,  in  the  pregnant  Hate 
of  that  organ.  They  are  in  two  fets ; one  runs  along  with 
the  hypogaftric  arteries  and  veins;  the  other  with  the  fper- 
matic  velTels.  The  lymphatics  of  the  external  parts  of  gene- 
ration in  the  female  go  partly  to  the  inguinal  glands  of  each 
fide,  and  partly  through  the  rings  of  the  external  oblique 
mufcles  to  terminate  in  the  glands  of  the  loins  or  pelvis.  At 
this  part,  where  fo  many  lymphatic  veflels  join,  there  arc 
commonly  one  or  two  glands. 
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Befides  thofe  lymphatic  veffels  which  dip  down  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pelvis  on  the  infide  of  the  external  iliac  artery  at 
(27>  27),  there  are  others  which  keep  on  the  ouifide  of  that 
artery  upon  the  pfoas  muf'cle,  fome  of  which  are  feen  on  the 
left  fide  in  the  fame  plate  at  (28.)  Of  thefe,  one  part  palTes 
up  to  the  loins  at  (32),  and  goes  under  the  aorta  in  different 
branches,  getting  from  the  left  fide  to  the  right,  and  joining 
the  thoracic  du£l:.  Another  part  palTes  under  the  ilia'c  arter 
fies,  and  appears  upon  the  os  facrum  at  (30)  making  a beau- 
tiful net-work,  joining  the  lymphatics  of  the  right  fide,  and 
pafljng  under  the  iliac  artery,  to  form  the  net-work  (31)  up- 
on the  upper  part' of  the  right  pfoas  mufcle.  In  different  parts 
of  this  courfe  from  Poupart’s  ligament  to  the  loins,  and  alfo 
in  the  loins  themfelves,  there  are,  in  moft  fubjedts,  many  lym- 
phatic glands;,  none  of  which  were  filled  in  the  fubjedl  from 
which  this  plate  was  made. 

The  lymphatic  veffels  of  the  right  fide,  joined  by  fome  from 
the  left,  having  now  reached  the  right  lumbar  region,  appear 
there  in  the  form  of  a plexus  of  large  veffels,  and  pafs  through 
feveral  glands,  which  occupied  the  fpaces  (33,  33,  33),  but 
not  being  injefted  in  the  fubjedl,  they  are  not  reprefented.  At 
this  part  likewife  they  receive  large  branches,  under  the  aorta, 
from  the  plexus  on  the  left  fide  of  the  loins,  as  is  mentioned 
before  ; and  having  at  lafi  got  up  as  high  as  the  fecond,  or 
more  frequently  the  third,  lumbar  veftebra,  they  all'join,  and 
form  a fingle  trunk  called  the  thoracic  du5l,  which  is  feen  at 
(36).  At  this  part  they  are  likewife  joined  by  the  la£teals, 
which  fliall  be  npxt  deferibed. 

The  ladteal  veffels,  fo  called  from  their  Oommonly  conveying 
a fluid  that  is  of  the  colour  of  milk,  are  found  in  two  fets  which 
communicate  with  each  other ; the  internal  begin  from  the 
inner  furface  of  the  inteftines,  where  each  ladfeal  is  at  firft 
formed  upon  the  furface  of  the  villi  by  num.erous  fmall  radia- 
ted branches,  wdth  orifices  deftined  to  imbibe  the  nutritious 
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fluid  or  chyle  : From  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines  thefe  veflels 
pals  obliquely  through  their  coats,  uniting  as  they  go,  fo  as  to 
form  larger  branches.  They  follow  the  courfe  of  the  arteries 
and  the  veins,  and  are  double  their  number;  one  being  fuuated 
on  each  fide.  Thefe  branches  run  on  the  outfide  of  the  gut 
to  get  to  that  part  which  is  next  the  mefentery  ; and,  whilfl: 
they  are  yet  upon  the  gut,  they  are  fometimes  of  a fize  fuffi- 
cient  to  admit  a fmall  pipe,  fo  that  they  have  been  frequently 
injefled  with  mercury  in  the  human  fubjefl.  And  in  man, 
as  well  as  in  diflferent  animals,  the  external  fet  appear  between 
the  peritonteal  and  mufcular  coat,  and  commonly  run  for  a 
confiderable  way  in  the  fame  direflion  with  the  inteftine. 

From  the  inteftines  they  run  along  the  mefentery  and  mefo- 
colon,  towards  the  fpine  ; paffing  through  the  lafteals  in  their 
way  to  the  conglobate  or  mefenteric  glands.  Thefe  glands  di- 
vide the  lafleals  into  two  regions  : from  the  inteftines  to  the 
glands  thefe  vefiels  are  called  la^ea  prinii  generis ; and  from 
the  glands  to  the  thoracic  dudt,  la^ea  fecundi  generis.  [See 
Sheldon  on  the  Abforbent  Syftem). 

The  lafleals  of  the  jejunum  are  larger  and  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  ilium.  Thofe  of  the  fmall  inteftines,  as  they 
run  upon  the  mefentery,  commonly  accompany  the  fuperior 
mefenteric  artery,  and  unite,  as  they  proceed,  into  larger 
branches  ; fo  that  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  root  of  the 
mefentery,  they  are  of  a confiderable  fize,  as  may  be  feen  at 
(34.)  From  the  mclenteric  artery  they  defcend  by  the  fides  of  , 
the  aorta,  and  open  at  1 aft  into  the  thoracic  dudl  (36):'  the 
lafleals,  or  rather  the  lymphatics  of  the  large  inteftines,  run 
fomewhat  diflerently.  Thofe  from  the  ctecum,  and  from  the 
right  part  and  great  arch  of  the  colon,  join  the  trunks  of  the 
lafleals  of  the  fmall  inteftines  about  the  root  of  the  mefentery, 
whilft  thofe  from  the  reft  of  the  colon  terminate  in  the  lum- 
bar glands,  or  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  du£l,  accompany  the 
inferior  mefenteric  artery,  and  communicate  with  the  large 
lymphatic  veflels  near  its  root. 
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Into  the  thoracic  duft  at  (36),  likewife  enters  the  lymph  of 
the  other  abdominal  vifeera.  This  is  brought  by  a number  of 
veflels,  which  in  all  the  vifeera  run  in  a fuperficial,  and  in  a 
deep  fet,  a plexus  of  them  may  be  traced  from  each  kidney, 
lying  principally  behind  the  emulgent  artery,  and  opening  into 
large  lymphatic  veflels  near  the  aorta.  The  lymphatics  of  the 
kidney  are  feldom  feen  in  the  found  Rate  of  that  vifeus;  but 
when  it  is  enlarged  or  ulcerated,  they  are  fometimes  diflinfUy 
obferved  : they  run  from  its  outer  towards  its  inner  edge,  and 
immediately  afterwards  they  pafs  through  the  glands  of  the 
loins.  The  lymphatics  of  the  glandular  renales,  or  renal  cap- 
fulse,  likewife  terminate  in  the  renal  plexus. 

The  lymphatic  veflels  of  the  fpleen  pafs  from  the  concave 
fide  of  that  vifeus,  along  with  the  fplenic  artery  in  the  finuo- 
fiiy  of  the  pancreas,  by  the  lymphatic  vefTels  of  which  they  arc 
joined.  The  deep-feated  lymphatics  of  the  fpleen  are  very 
confiderable,  and  can  be  readily  feen  at  its  concave  edge,  but 
thofe  on  its  furface  are  fmall  and  few  in  number;  in  quadru- 
peds, however,  as  in  the  bullock,  they  are  remarkably  nume- 
rous and  large. 

Two  feis  of  lymphatic  velTels  belong  to  the  ftomach,  the 
one  running  upon  its  lefler,  and  the  other  upon  its  greater 
curvature.  Of  thefe,  the  former  accompanies  the  coronaiy 
artery,  and  pafTes  through  fomfe  lymphatic  glands  that  lie  by 
its  fidcs.  The  other  let  pafles  from  the  great  curvature  of  the 
flomach,  partly  to  the  left  and  partly  to  the  right  fide.  Thofe 
on  the  left  fide  i-eceive  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  half  of  the 
great  omentum,  and  run  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  fpleen 
and  nancreas  to  the  thoracic  duft.  Thofe  on  the  right 
fide,  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  right  half  of  the  great 
omentum,  and  pafs  through  fome  lymphatic  glands  that  lie 
clofe  to  the  arteria  gaflrica  dextra.  Defcending  by  the  py- 
lorus, they  meet  the  plexus  that  accompanied  the  coronary 
artery  ; and  near  the  lelTer  curvature  of  the  duodenum,  form 
3 confiderable  net-work.  Into  this  not  only  the  lymphatics 
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from  the  fpleen  enter,  but  likewife  thofe  from  the  gall-bladder, 
together  with  the  dcep-feated  lymphatics  of  the  liver.  Several 
branches  proceed  from  this  net-work ; fome  running  under  the 
duodenum,  and  others  over  it;  which  all  open  into  the  thoracic 
duft,  near  the  termination  of  the  large  trunk  of  the  lafteals,  as 
feen  at  (36).  The  thoracic  du£l:  is  therefore  the  common  trunk 
which  receives  the  abforbent  veflels  of  the  lower  extremities, 
the  laiTeals,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  abdominal  vifcera. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  like  thofe  of  the  other  vifcera, 
are  in  two  fets  ; one  which  lies  upon  the  furface  of  the  organ, 
and  the  other  which  accompanies  the  large  blood-veffels  in  its 
centre.  Here  thefe  two  fets  are  found  to  communicate  with 
each  other  very  freely  ; fo  that,  by  injedling  mercury  into  the 
lymphatic  veflels  which  lie  upon  its  convex  furface,  we  may 
fill  thofe  which  accompany  the  pori  bilarii  and  vena  portarutn' 
in  its  centre.  Moft  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  which  lie  upon 
the  convex  furface  of  the  liver,  run  toward  its  falciform  liga- 
ment, and  pafs  through  the  diaphragm  into  glands  which  are 
fituated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  pericardium.  But  others 
of  them  run  towards  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  liver,  where 
they  pafs  alfo  through  the  diaphragm,  and  afterwards  run  on 
its  upper  furface,  to  join  thofe  from  the  ligamentum  latum. 
This  is  the  common  courfe  of  the  abforbents  on  the  convex 
fide  of  the  liver  ; but  there  is  great  variety. 

From  the  glands  above  mentioned,  a large  trunk  runs  up 
behind  the  fternum,  between  the  laminae  of  the  anterior  me- 

t 

diaflinum,  and  commonly  joins  the  thoracic  dudf  near  its  ter- 
mination. Sometimes,  however,  inflead  of  finding  one  trunk 
behind  the  fternum,  we  meet  with  two  or  more  on  each  fide 
of  the  thorax,  accompanying  the  internal  mammary  veflels ; 
thofe  of  the  left  fide  ending  in  the  thoracic  du£l; ; thofe  in  the 
' right  going  into  the  lymphatic  trunk  in  that  fide  of  the  neck. 

The  lymphatics  on  the  concave  furface  run  towards  the 
portse,  where  they  join  thofe  which  come  from  tlte  centre  of 
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the  liver  along  with  its  large  blood-velTels.  After  they  get 
from  the  liver,  they  are  found  to  be  very  numerous.  They 
pafs  into  glands  on  the  vena  portarum ; and  afterwards  end 
in  the  thoracic  dufl,  near  the  root  of  the  fuperior  mefenteric 
artery.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  valves  of  thofe  lymphatic 
veflels  which  run  upon  the  furface  of  the  liver,  can  readily  be 
made  to  give  way,  fo  that  they  may  be  injedted  from  their 
trunks  to  their  branches,  with  great  minutenefs. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  by  Dr  Meckel,  that  the  lymphatics  of 
the  ftomach  do  not  open  into  the  thoracic  dufl  like  thofe  of 
the  other  vifcera,  but  into  the  fanguiferous  veins  of  the  fto- 
mach. From  repeated  difleftions  of  the  human  fubjedl,  Mr 
Hewfon  has,  however,  been  convinced  of  the  contrary,  and 
likewife  from  analogy  with  other  animals,  particularly  fifh, 
whofe  lymphatic  veflels  either  have  no  valves,  or  the  valves 
readily  give  way  ; fo  that  he  has  repeatedly  puflied  injedlions 
from  the  thoracic  dudt  into  the  lymphatics  of  their  ftomachs, 
as  he  has  alfo  done  into  the  lymphatics  of  the  other  vifcera 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  their  abdomen. 

The  thoracic  dudl,  which  receives  all  the  velTels  that  we 
have  yet  defcribed,  differs  in  its  fize  in  different  fubjedfs  j but 
it  is  always  fmaller  in  its  middle  than  at  its  beginning,  as  is 
feen  in  the  plate.  Sometimes  its  lower  part  (36)  is  ftill  larger 
in  proportion  than  is  there  reprcfented  : and  that  enlargement 
has  been  called  receptaciilum  chyli;  it  is  confidei'able  in  fome 
quadrupeds,  in  turtle,  and  in  filh  : but  many  anatomifts  have 
denied  that  there  is  any  part  of  the  thoracic  dudf  in  the  human 
fubjedl  that  defervcs  the  name  of  receptaculum,  having  never 
feen  any  thing  like  a pyriform  bag,  as  it  has  been  defcribed, 
but  merely  an  enlargement  not  unlike  a varix,  and  that  only 
in  few  fubjedts  *,  it  generally  appears  only  a little  larger  at-its 
middle  than  at  its  ends.  This  lower  extremity  of  the  thoracic 
dudt  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  three  very  large  trunks 
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of  lymphatic  veffels.  The  firft  and  fecond  are  formed  by  the 
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lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremities,  and  other  parts  already 
defcribed ; the  third  belongs  chiefly  to  the  la£leals.  Thefe 
large  veflels  unite  fo  as  to  form  the  du^  over  the  third  verte- 
bra lumborum,  reckoning  from  above  downwards.  Upon  the 
fecond  vertebra  of  the  loins,  the  union  of  thefe  velTelsis  fome- 
times  twice  or  thrice  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  duft  is  higher 
up;  at  other  times  little  or  no  enlargement  can  be  obferved. 

Thefe  .large  lymphatic  trunks  which  form  the  thoracic  du(R 
are  fpread  out  upon  the  fpine,  thofe  of  the  right  fide  lying 
below  the  right  crus  diaphragmatis,  and  thofe  of  the  left  paf- 
fing  between  the  aorta  and  the  fpine;  whilft  the  thoracic  dufl: 
itfelf  lies  at  firft  behind  the  aorta  ; but  afterwards  pafTes  from 
that  upwards,  and  a little  to  the  right  fide,  till  it  gets  before 
the  firft  vertebra  of  the  loins.  Here  it  is  fituated  behind  the 
right  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  enlarges  again  ; and 
fometimes  forms  a pyriform  bag,  which  has  been  confidered 
by  authors  as  the  beginning  of  the  duft.  From  this  part  it 
paflTes  upwards,  being  at  firfl:  covered  by  the  crus  diaphrag- 
matis, and  afterwards  appears  at  (38)  in  the  thorax,  upon  the 
fpine  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena  azygos.  In  the  thorax  it 
receives  fome  lymphatics  from  the  intercoftal  fpaces  ; a few 
of  which  are  feen  at  (39),  and  aftertVards  it  receives  velTels  ' 
from  the  lungs. 

The  fuperficial  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  form  a beautiful 
net-work,  the  larger  branches  running  chiefly  between  the  lo- 
bules, the  fmaller  pafllng  over  them;  and  here,  as  well  as  on  ' 
the  liver,  and  other  parts,  there  are  numerous  valves,  the  exift- 
ence  of  which  has  been  denied  by  fome  authors.  From  the 
furface  they  pafs  to  the  root  of  the  lungs,  and  there  they  go 
through  the  bronchial  glands.  At  this  place  they  are  joined 
by  the  deep-feaied  abforbents,  which  creep  along  the  branches 
of  the  trachea,  and  likewife  on  thofe  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  vein.  Having  left  the  glands,  the  principal  part  of  thofe 
fi om  the  left  lung  form  a trunk  which  terminates  in  the  tho- 
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racic  clmH:*  behind  the  divifion  of  the  trachea  into  its  right 
and  left  branches.  The  reft  of  the  abforbents  of  the  left  lobe 
pais  through  glands  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  which 
are  likewife  common  to  thofe  of  the  heart.  They  run  at  laft 
into  the  thoracic  dutft  near  its  termination  in  the  red  veins. 

After  leaving  the  bronchial  glands,  the  abforbents  of  the 
right  lung  form  three  or  four  principal  trunks  ; one  of  which 
commonly  afeends  on  the  forepart  of  the  vena  cava  fuperior, 
and  opens  into  the  lymphatic  trunk,  that  terminates  in  tlae 
veins  of  the  right  fide  of  the  neck.  The  reft  of  thefe  trunks 
go  into  the  thoracic  dudl  at  the  root  of  the  lungs  ; and  near 
this  place  the  abforbents  of  the  right  and  left  lungs  commu- 
nicate pretty  freely  together. 

At  the  root  of  the  lungs,  where  the  large  blood-velFcls  en- 
ter,  are  many  glands  called  bronchial.  They  are  generally  of 
a blackifh  colour  in  the  human  fubjecl,  and  have  been  fufpeiSt- 
ed  to  fecrete  the  mucus  which  is  fpit  up  from  the  trachea  ; but 
latter  anatomifts  having  frequently  diftindlly  filled  them  with 
paercury,  by  injefting  the  lymphatic  veflels  of  the  lungs,  think 
it  evident  that  they  are  not  mucous  but  lymphatic  glands. 

The  abforbents  of  the  heart,  which  have  been  known  only 
by  the  lateft  anatomifls,  come  from  its  fuperficial  and  deep 
parts.  Thefe  afterwards  form  principal  trunks  which  accom- 
pany the  coronary  arteries  and  veins,  and  like  them  the  largeft 
belong  to  the  left  ventricle.  From  the  fide  of  the  right  coro- 
nary artery  an  abforbent  paffes  over  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  a 
gland  commonly  found  behind  the  origin  of  the  carotid  arte- 
ries. The  lymphatic  accompanying  the  left  coronary  artery  is 
formed  of  two  principal  branches  ; one  of  which  runs  up  in 
the  groove  between  the  ventricles,  and  on  the  fuperior  furface 
of  the  heart;  the  other  runs  in  a correfponding groove  on  the 
under  fide  of  the  heart : and  having  reached  the  fpace  between 
the  auricles  and  ventricles,  turns  round  to  join  the  former 
lijranch  near  the  origin  of  its  correfponding  artery.  Frequent- 
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ly,  a third  branch  comes  in  between  the  other  twOi  The 
trunk  runs  next  to  a gland  on  the  other  fide  of  the  aorta  and 
the  under  end  of  the  trachea;  and  at  this  place,  as  was  for- 
merly mentioned,  the  glands  are  common  to  the  abforbents 
both  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  ablbrbent  accompanying 
the  right  coronary  artery  pafTcs  into  the  trunk,  which  termi- 
nates in  the  right  fubclavian  vein  ; while  the  other,  accompa-' 
nying  the  left  artery,  goes  to  the  upper  end  of  the  thoracic 
duff. 

The  thoracic  duff,  after  receiving  the  veffels  before  men- 
tioned, palTes  behind  the  afeending  aorta,  and  goes  to^the  left 
fide,  terminating  in  the  angle  between  the  jugular  and  fubcla- 
vian vein.  But,  juft  before  its  termination,  it  generally  goes 
higher  up  than  the  angle,  and  then  bends  down  towards  it  5 
fee  Tab.  XVIII.  n'^  42,  43.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  there 
are  two  thoracic  duffs  inftead  of  one.  Sometimes  the  duft 
fplits  near  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax ; and  the  two  branches, 
after  fpreading  out  from  one  another,  commonly  unite  again 
at  their  termination  in  the  angk  between  the  jugular  vein  and 
the  fubclavian  veins. 

" To  the  preceding  account,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
the  defeription  given  of  tlie  LaBeal  Sac  and  DuB  by  the  late 
Dr  Alexander  Monro.  ' 

“ The  rcceptaculum  chyli  of  Pecquet,  or  faccus  lafteus  of 
Van  Horne,  is  a membranous  fomewhat  pyriform  bag,  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  long,  one-third  of  an  inch  over  in  its  largeft 
part  when  collapfed  ; fituated  on  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  loins 
to  the  right  of  the  aorta,  a little  higher  than  the  right  emul- 
gent  artery,  behind  the  right  inferior  mufcle  of  the  diaphragm ; 
it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  tubes  ; one  from  under 
the  aorta,  the  fecond  from  the  interftice  of  the  aorta  and  cava, 
the  third  from  under  the  emulgents  of  the  right  fide. 

“ The  lafteal  fac,  becoming  gradually  fmaller  towards  its 
Upper  part,  is  contracted  into  a llender  membranous  pipe,  of 
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about  a line  diameter,  which  is  generally  named  the  thoracic 
duB.  This  pafles  between  the  mufcular  appendices  or  infe- 
rior mufcles  of  the  diaphragm,  on  the  right  of,  and  fomewhat 
behind  the  aorta;  then,  being  lodged  in  the  cellular  fubftance 
behind  the  pleura,  it  mounts  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena 
azygos  as  far  as  the  fifth  vertebra  of  the  thorax,  where  it  is  hid 
by  the  azygos,  as  this  vein  rifes  forwards  to  join  the  defeend- 
ing  or  fuperior  cava;  after  which  the  du£f  palTes  obliquely 
over  to  the  left  fide  behind  the  oefophagus,  aorta  defeendens, 
and  the  great  curvature  of  the  aorta,  until  it  reaches  the  left 
carotid  artery;  behind  which,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  cefopha- 

' t 

gus,  it  runs  to  the  interftice  of  the  firffc  and  fecond  vertebrae  of 
the  thorax,  where  it  begins  to  feparate  from  the  carotid,  ftretch- 
in^  farther  towards  the  left  internal  jugular  vein  by  a circular 
turn,  whofe  convex  part  is  uppermoft.  x\t  the  top  of  this  arch 
itfpHts  into  two  branches  for  a line  and  an  half;  the  fuperior 
branch  receiving  into  it  a large  lymphatic  veflTel  from  the  cer- 
vical glands.  This  lymphatic  appears,  by  blowing  air  and  in- 
jedfing  liquors  into  it,  to  have  few  valves.  When  the  two 
branches  are  again  united,  the  dudt  continues  its  courfe  to- 
w'ards  the  internal  jugular  vein,  behind  which  it  defeends, 
and,  immediately  at  the  left  fide  of  the  infertion  of  this  vein, 
enters  the  fuperior  poQierior  part  of  the  left  fubclavian  vein, 
whofe  internal  membrane  being  duplicated,  forms  a femilu- 
nar  valve  that  is  convex  externally,  and  covers  two-thirds  of 
the  orifice  of  the  dudt;  immediately  below  this  orifice,  a cer- 
vical vein  from  the  mufeuli  fcaleni  enters  the  fubclavian. 

“ The  coats  of  the  fac  and  dudl  are  thin  tranfparent  mem- 
branes ; from  the  infide  of  which,  in  the  dudt,  fmall  femilu- 
nar  valves  are  produced,  moft  commonly  in  pairs  ; which  are 
‘fo  fituated  as  to  allow  the  palTage  of  liquors  upwards,  but  op- 
pofe  their  return  in  an  oppofite  courfe.  The  number  of  thefe 
is  generally  ten  or  twelve. 
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“ This  is  the  moft  fimple  and  common  courfe,  fituatlon,  and 
ftrufture  of  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  thoracic  duft  ; but 
having  had  occafion  to  obferve  a variety  in  thefe  parts,  of  dif- 
ferent fubjedls,  I fliall  fet  down  the  moft  remarkable  of  them. 

“ The  fac  is  fometimes  fituated  lower  down  than  in  the 
former  defeription  ; is  not  always  of  the  fame  dimenfions ; is 
not  compofed  of  the  fame  number  of  duas  ; and  frequently 
appears  to  confift  of  feveral  fmall  cells  or  duas,  inftead  of 
being  one  fimple  cavity. 

“ The  diameter  of  the  dua  is  various  in  moft  bodies,  and 
is  feldom  uniform  in  the  fame  fubjea;  but  frequently  fuddea 
enlargements  or  facculi  of  it  are  obfervable. — The  divifions 
which  authors  mention  of  this  dua  are  very  uncertain.  I have 
feen  it  divided  into  two,  whereof  one  branch  climbed  over  the 
forepart  of  the  aorta  at  the  eighth  vertebra  of  the  thorax,  and 
at  the  fifth  flipped  behind  that  artery,  to  join  the  other  branch 
which  continued  in  the  ordinary  courfe. — The  precife  ver-» 
tebra,  where  it  begins  to  turn  to  the  left  fide,  is  alfo  uncertain. 
— Frequently  it  does  not  fplit  at  its  fuperior  arch  ; in  which 
cafe  a large  fac  is  found  near  its  aperture  into  the  fubclavian 
vein. — Generally  it  has  but  one  orifice;  though  I have  feen 
two  in  one  body,  and  three  in  another  : Nay,  fometimes  it  di- 
vides into  two,  under  the  curvature  of  the  great  artery ; one 
goes  to  the  right,  another  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein  ; and  I 
have  found  this  duft  difeharging  itfclf  entirely  into  the  right 
fubclavian. — The  lymphatic  veflTel  which  enters  its  fuperior 
arch,  Is  oTten  fent  from  the  thyroid  gland. 

“ Whether  is  not  the  fituation  of  the  receptaculum  chyli, 
fo  much  nearer  the  mufcular  appendices  of  the  diaphragm  in 
men  than  in  brutes,  deligned  to  fupply  the  difadvantageous 
courfe  the  chyle  muft  otherwife  have  in  our  ereift  pofture  ? 

“ Does  not  the  defeent  of  the  end  of  the  dmft  to  the  fubcla- 
vian vein,  and  the  opening  of  the  lymphatic  into  the  top  of  the 
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arch,  contribute  to  the  ready  admiffion  of  the  chyle  into  that 
vein  ?” 


In  the  defcription  'of  the  lymphatic  veflels  which  lie  near 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  only  a few  glands  have  been  mentioned ; 
and  in  the  figure  where  thofe  veflels  are  exhibited  no  glands 
are  reprefented.  For  the  lymphatic  glands  not  being  conftant 
cither  in  number  or  fituation,  the  defcribing  them  particu- 
larly in  any  one  fubjecl  appeared  lefs  neceflTary,  fince  we  can- 
not be  fure  of  finding  them  exactly  the  fame  in  any  other.  It 
may,  however,  >be  neceflTary  to  mention  where  they  are  com- 
monly feen. 

The  raefentery  of  the  humanYubjeft  is  well  known  to  con- 
tain a confiderable  number  of  them,  from  too  to  150  or  up- 
wards j they  are  likewife  found  in  the  mefocolon,  where  the 
lymphatics  of  the  large  inteftines  pafs  through  them  ; but 
here  they  are  both  fmaller  and  lefs  numerous  than  in  the  me- 
fentery.  The  ftomach  has  alfo  feveral  glands  which  belong 
to  its  lymphatic  veflTels,  and  lie  near  the  arteria  coronaria  and 
the  gafirica  dextra.  There  are  likewife  a few  upon  the  omen- 
tum in  fome  fubjc£ts ; and  there  are  alfo  many  by  the  fides  of 
the  pancreas,  particularly  near  the  lefler  lobe  of  that  vifeus, 
clofe  to  the  duodenum. 

Befides  thefe  glands  which  belong  to  the  inteftinal  tube, 
there  are  many  more  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  a few 
In  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  which  belong  to  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels  of  the  other  organs. 

There  is  commonly  a confiderable  gland  feen  juft  on  the  in- 
lide  of  the  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle, 
called  Ponpart’s  ligament,  on  the  outfide  of  the  iliac  artery  ; 
and  there  are  others  near  that  artex’y,  v/here  it  lies  upon  the 
pfoas  mufcle.  There  are  likewife  commonly  one  or  two  near 
the  internal  iliac  artery  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ; fome  on 
the  furface  of  the  os  facrum  behind  the  reftum  } and  gene- 
rally 
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I rally  a conGderable  number  on  its  fides,  and  upon  the  lum- 
1 bar  vertebrse. 

Over  the  trunks  of  the  blood- veflels  of  the  fpleen,  liver, 

I kidneys,  and  renal  capfulse,  there  are  alfo  lymphatic  gland,; 

’ which  belong  to  the  lymphatic  veflels  of  thefe  organs.  In  the 
t thorax,  a few  glands  are  found  on  the  fore- part  of  the  peri- 
, cardium  and  upper  furface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  belong  to 
I the  liver  or  diaphragm.  Others  are  fltuated  between  the  la- 
miu*  of  the  anterior  mediaftinum. 

Thci’e  are  likewife  lymphatic  glands  fometimes  obferved  by 
the  fides  of  the  thoracic  duft,  particularly  about  the  middle 
of  the  thorax;  which  glands  belong  principally  to  the  velTels 
I of  the  lungs. 

There  are  alfo  many  lymphatic  glands  (called  bronchial)  near 
the  root  of  the  lungs  ; thefe  glands  are  placed  upon  the  lym- 
phatic veflels,  juft  where  they  quit  the  lungs.  But  no  lym- 
phatic glands  have  yet  been  obferved  in  the  fubftance  of^  the 
lungs ; and  the  tubercles,  which  fome  fufpedt  to  be  obftruifted 
lymphatic  glands,  feem  to  have  a different  origin.  There  are 
likewife  fome  glands  feen  on  the  lymphatic  veflTels  which  lie 
near  the  fubclavian  veins  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  and 
which  belong  to  the  lungs. 

Befides  thefe  there  are  fome  lymphatic  glands  upon  the  aor- 
I ta  near  the  oefophagus,  and  there  are  alfo  others  occafionally 
I met  with  in  the  intcrcoftal  fpaces,  and  there  are  generally  two 
I or  three  contiguous  to  the  thoracic  du£l  at  the  lower  part  of 
I the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  near  the  termination 
I of  that  dutft  in  the  angle  between  the  left  jugular  and  the  left 
I fubclavian  vein  ; and  a few'  are  found  over  the  internal  mam- 
tmary  veffels  where  the  abforbents  of  the  liver  pafs  up  within 
t the  thorax. 
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§ 3*  lymphatics  of  the  Head  and  Neck, 

The  lymphatics  of  the  head,  like  thofe  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  body,  are  in  two  fets  ; one  belonging  to  the  outer,  the 
other  to  the  inner,  parts  of  the  head.  Thofe  on  the  outfidc 
of  the  head  accompany  the  blood-veflels,  and  pafs  through 
glands  in  their  way  to  the  neck.  Tho'fe  accompanying  the 
temporal  artery  go  through  fmall  glands  at  the  root  of  the 
zygomatic  procefs,  while  the  abfbrbents  of  the  occiput  pafs 
through  others  behind  the  niaftoid  procefs  of  the  temporal 
bone 

Several  anatomifts  have  feen  an  appearance  of  lymphatics 
both  on  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  but  none,  even  of  the 
lateft  authors,  have  been  certain  about  them.  That  the  brain, 
however,  has  its  abforbents,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  as  is 
in  fome  meafure  proved  from  the  exiftence  of  lymphatics 
and  glands,  in,  or  on  the  outfide  of,  the  paflages  of  the  ar- 
teries and  veins  of  the  brain  ; from  fwellings  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck,  arifing  from  the  difeafes  of  the  brain  ; 
from  the  abforption  of  water  which  has  fometimes  happened 
in  cafes  of  hydrocephalus ; and  from  feveral  other  clrcum- 
ftances. 

From  the  fuperficial  and  deep  parts  of  the  head,  rhe  lym- 
phatics pafs  through  the  glands  fituated  near  the  carotid  ar- 
teries and  internal  jugular  veins,  where  they  are  joined  by 
others,  to  be  immediately  defcribed. 

From  the  difi'erent  parts  of  the  face,  the  lymphatics  chiefly 
accompany  the  branches  and  trunk  of  the  facial  artery.  They 
come  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  from  the  nofe,  lips,  and 
checks.  Some  of  thcfe  pafs  through  fmall  glands  on  the  out- 
fide of  the  buccinator  mufcle,  while  the  principal  branches  go 
through  larger  glands  on  the  outer  and  under  liJe  of  the  lower 
jaw,  near  the  correfponding  blood-velTels,  and  the  inferior 
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maxillary  gland.  Others  run  through  the  glands  on  the  up- 
per and  under  end  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  lymphatics  of 
the  inner  fide  of  the  nofe  run  principally  with  the  internal 
maxillary  artery,  and  pafs  through  the  glands  behind  the  an- 
gle of  the  lower  jaw,  where  they  are  joined  by  others  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  mouth.  Deeper  than  this,  and  near 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  lymphatics  of  the  tongue,  and 
parts  about  the  os  hyoides,  pafs  through  the  glands  which 
belong  likewife  to  thofe  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  head. 

The  glands  which  accompany  the  lower  part  of  the  artery 
that  runs  upon  the  face,  are  fometimes  fwelledin  confequence 
of  abforption  from  the  lips,  and  alfo  from  gum  boils  ; and 
thofe  which  accompany  the  occipital  artery,  are  frequently  en- 
larged in  confequence  of  abforption  of  matter  from  wounds 
of  the  fcalp } from  which  fafts  we  are  led  to  trace  the  courfc 
of  the  lymph  even  in  the  living  body.  In  quadrupeds  thofe 
velTels  may  be  diftinffly  feen,  particularly  in  a dog  or  an  afs, 
by  palfing  a ligature  round  the  large  blood-veflels  of  their 
necks  immediately  after  killing  them.  Mr  Hewfpn  made 
fome  experiments  of  this  kind,  with  a view  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  brain  had  lymphatic  veflels  ; but  he  informs  us  he  was 
never  able  to  fee  any  on  that  organ  ; neither  when  he  tied 
up  the  lymphatics  on  the  necks  of  thofe  animals,  nor  when 
he  dilTefted  the  human  brain,  with  a view  to  difeover  thofe 
veflels ; although  he  particularly  fought  for  them  in  the  plex- 
us choroides,  where  they  have  been  fufpefted  to  be  feen,  and 
near  the  glandular  pituitaria  : but  that  although  lymphatic 
veflels  have  not  been  demonftrated  in  the  brain,  it  is  proba- 
ble from  analogy  that  this  organ  is  not  deftitute  of  them. 

The  lymphatics  already  deferibed  from  the  different  parte 
which  belong  to  the  head,  accompany  the  external  and  inter- 
nal jugular  veins,  though  chiefly  the  latter,  where  they  form 
a large  and  beautiful  plexus,  palling  through  numerous  glands 
in  the  whole  length  of  the  neck.  At  the  under  end  of  the 
yoL.  HI.  . E c neck 
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neck  they  join  the  lymphatics  of  the  fuperior  extremities,  and 
then  form  a common  trunk  to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

The  glandula  thyroidea  has  many  lymphatic  vefTels,  which 
can  be  inflated  by  blowing  air  into  the  cells  of  the  gland  : 
thefe  veflels  pals  on  each  fide  of  the  trachea,  one  part  going 
into  the  trunk,  which  terminates  in  the  right  fubclavian  and 
jugular,  and  the  other^ioining  the  thoracic  duft  upon  the 
left  fide  near  its  termination. 

Itt  Tab.  XVIII.  which  exhibits  the  trunk  fo  prepared  as 
to  fhew  the  lymphatics  and  the  thoracic  duft,  (i)  is  the  neck. 
(2)  The  flioulder.  (3)  The  arm.  (4)  The  out  end  of  the 
clavicle.  (5)  The  extremity  of  the  firft  rib.  (6)  The  fubcla- 
Tian  mufcle.  (7)  The  rib.  (8)  The  trachea.  (9)  The  aorta 
afeendens.  (10)  Thcf  fpine.  (1 1)  Vena' azygos.  (12)  The 
aorta  defeendens.  (13)  The  cseliac  artery.  (14)  The  fupe- 
rior  mefenteric  artery.  (15)  The  right  crus  diaphragmatis. 
( 16)  The  kidney.  (17)  The  right  emulgent  artery.  (18) 
The  common  iliac  artery.  (19)  The  divifion  of  the  common 
iliac  into  the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries.  (20)  The 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  (21)  The  fpine  of  the  os  ilium.  (22) 
The  groin.  (23)  A lymphatic  gland  in  the  groin,  into  which 
lymphatic  veflels  from  the  lower  extremity  are  feen  to  enter. 
(26)  The  pfoas  mufcle  with  lymphatic  veflels  lying  upon  its 
infide.  (27)  A plexus  of  lymphatics  which  having  pafled  o- 
ver  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  at  (25),  having  entered  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  and  received  the  lymphatic  veflels  belonging  to 
thc.vifcera  contained  in  that  cavity,  next  afeends,  and  pafTes 
behind  the  iliac  artery  to  (29,  29)  The  right  pfoas,  with  a 
large  plexus  of  lymphatics  lying  on  its  infide.  (30,  30,) 
The  plexus  lying  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine.  (3f>3*i3i}) 
Spaces  occupied  by  the  lymphatic  glands  ; which  are  not 
here  reprefented,  not  having  been  injected  in  the  fubjecSl. 
(32)  The  trunk  of  the  la£teals  lying  on  the  under  fide  of  the 
fuperior  mefenteric  artery.  (33)  The  fame  dividing  into  two 

branches  j 
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branches  ; one  of  which  pafles  on  each  fide  of  the  aortas' 
that  of  the  right  fide  being  feen  to  enter  the  thoracic  du£l  at 
(34*)  (34)  thoracic  du£t  beginning  from  the  large  lym- 

phatics. (38)  The  thoracic  du£l  pafling  under  the  curvature 
of  the  aorta  to  get  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein.  (39)  A plex- 
us of  lymphatic  velTels  pafling  upon  the  trachea  from  the 
thyroid  gland  to  the  tjjoracic  duft.  (40)  The  upper  part  of 
the  thoracic  duft  lying  between  the  left  carotid  and  the  left 
jugular  vein,  and  pafling  behind  that  vein  downwards  and 
outwards  towards  the  angle  between  the  left  jugular  and  the 
left  fubclavian.  (41)  The  extremity  of  the  thoracic  dudl  en- 
tering the  angle  between  the  left  jugular  and  the  left  fubcla- 
vian vein.  (46)  That  net-work  pafling  under  the  right  fub**' 
clavian  vein,  and  under  the  fubclavian  mufcle,  the  clavicle 
being  removed. 

N.  B.  The  othet  N®®  are  explained  in  the  courfc  of  thfij 
deferiptions.  ' ^ 


§ 4.  Lymphatics  of  the  upper  Extremities. 

Like  the  leg,  each  arm  has  two  fets  of  lymphatic  veffelsi 
One  fet,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  integuments,  be^' 
longs  to  the  Ikin  and  the  cellular  membrane,  connedllng  it  td 
the  mufcles ; the  other  accompanies  the  large  arteries,  and 
belongs  to  the  parts  deeper  feated. 

The  fuperficial  fet  of  lymphatic  velTels  are  numerous,  and 
may  be  difeoVered  in  emaciated  dropfical  fubjefts,  by  a care- 
ful dilTeftion  on  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  arm.  They  a- 
rife  firft  from  the  fore-part  of  the  fingers  and  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  run  fomewbat  like  the  veins.  They  go  to  the 
fore-arm,  where  they  meet  with  others  from  the  outer  and 
inner  edges  of  the  hand.  After  running  a little  further^ 
they  receive  many  branches  from  the  back-part  of  the  hand 
and  fingers,  and  then  form  a plexus  which  furrounds  thd 
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greater  part  of  the  fore-arm.  Having  got  above  the  elbow, 
moft  of  them  run  near  the  bahlic  vein,  and  commonly  pafs 
through  one  or  two  fmall  glands,  a little  above  the  internal 
condyle  of  the. humerus,  and  over  the  brachial  artery  j but 
the  lymphatics  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  next  the  thumb  appear 
to  pafs  through  no  glands  till  they  reach  the  axilla.  The  reft 
of  the  lymphatics  accompany  the  cephalic  vein,  and  are  but 
few  in  number ; they  pafs  between  the  deltoid  and  pefloral 
mufcles,  and  then  go  through  glands  at  the  infide  of  the  cla- 
vicle. Of  the  deep-feated  lymphatics  of  the  arm,  two  com- 
monly accompany  each  artery,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
veins  do  : Having  reached  the  upper  end  of  the  arm,  they  go 
through  the  axillary  glands,  where  they  are  joined  by  the 
lymphatics  from  the  mamma  and  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  alfo 
by  ihofe  from  the  fhoulder.  From  thefe  glands  larger  bran- 
ches run  under  the  clavicle,  and  form  a trunk,  which  receives 
thofe  from  the  head  and  neck  already  deferibed.  In  Tab. 
XVII.  fig.  3.  fome  of  the  lymphatics  are  feen  running  on  the 
back  part  of  the  fore-arm  at  (6,  6)  moft  of  them  pafling  on 
its  outfide,  and  twilling  to  the  fore-part,  near  the  head  of 
the  radius,  as  at  (7).  But  in  this  reprefentation,  there  is  a 
velTcl  which  palTes  toward  the  infide,  under  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  os  humeri  at  (8),  and  fends  a branch  amongft 
the  mufcles ; which  branch  perforates  the  interolTeous  liga- 
ment, getting  between  the  radius  and  ulna  to  the  fore-part, 
where  it  joins  a deep-feated  one  that  had  accompanied  the 
radial  artery. 

In  this  figure,  which  exhibits  a back  view  of  the  fore-arm 
and  hand,  ( i)  Is  the  hand.  (2)  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
radius.  (3)  The  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna.  (4)  The  muf- 
cles on  the  back  of  the  fore-arm  turned  afide  to  exhibit  a 
deep-feated  lymphatic  vefiel  which  perforates  the  interolTeous 
ligament  to  get  to  the  fore-part.  (5)  The  olecranon. — The 
veflels  have  been  already  referred  to. 
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In  Tab.  XVII.  fig.  iv.  the  lymphatic  veffels  are  fecn  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  upper  extremity  ; thofe  fuperficial  branches 
which  pafTed  on  the  outfide  of  the  back  of  the  fore-arm  ap- 
pearing now  on  the  fore-part  at  (8)  •,  and  afeending  under  the 
Ikin  that  covers  the  fupinator  longus,  and  the  biceps,  they  en- 
ter forne  glands  in  the  axilla  at  (12,  12),  whilfl:  that  veffel 
which  palTed  on  the  infide  of  the  back  of  the  fore-arm  under 
the  internal  condyle,  appears  on  the  fore-part  at  (9),  and  juft 
above  the  condyle  enters  a gland  (ic),  and  then  pafles  up  on 
the  infide  of  the  arm,  communicating  with  a lymphatic  from 
the  fore-part  of  the  wrift,  and  pafllng  to  the  axillary  glands. 

A fuperficial  lymphatic  is  feen  under  the  fkin,  on  the  fore- 
part of  this  extremity  juft  above  the  wrift  ; a pipe  was  intro- 
duced at  (7),  and  the  veffel  thereby  injedlcd  with  mercury. 
Faffing  under  the  integuments  over  all  the  mufcles,  this  veflel 
joins  the  lymphatic  from  the  back  part  of  the  fore-arm  at  ( 1 1 ), 
and  there  forms  a plexus  which  pafles  under  the  integuments^ 
on  the  infide  of  the  arm,  to  the  axillary  glands  at  (12). 

Befides  thefe  fuperficial  lymphatics  upon  the  upper  extre- 
mity, others  lie  near  the  radial  artery;  one  is  injedled  with  a 
pipe  fixed  at  (X3.)  This  veffel  accompanies  the  radial  artery, 
and  pafles  (14)  firft  under  the  interoffeous,  and  then  under  the 
ulnar  artery,  which  in  'this  fubjeft'  runs  over  the  mufcles. 
Near  the  part  where  it  palTes  under  the  interoffeous  artery,  ic 
receives  the  branch  from  the  back  of  the  fore*arm.  After 
palling  under  thefe  arteries,  this  lymphatic  appears  on  the  in-< 
fide  of  the  brachial  artery  at  (15),  where  it  is  deep-feated. 
Afeending  clofe  to  that  artery,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
it  pafles  through  the  two  glands  (16,  16);  after  which  it  ap- 
pears confiderably  enlarged,  goes  under  one  of  the  arteritc 
anaftomatic*  at  (17,  18),  and  then  afeends  to  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  axilla  (19,  19). 

In  the  above  figure,  which  exhibits  a fore  view  of  the  up- 
per extremity,  (i)  is  the  fcapula,  (2)  the  clavicle,  (3)  the  ex- 
tremity 
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tremity  of  the  brachial  artery,  (4)  the  mufcles  lying  on  the  in- 
Cde  of  the  arm,  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  (6) 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius.  The  fubfequent  No®  de- 
noting the  velTels  have  been  explained  in  the  defcription. 

Thefe  veflels,  however,  as  they  here  appear,  although  re- 
prefented  from  a fuccefsful  injeftion,  are  only  a part  of  the 
large  lymphatic  velTels  of  the  arm ; and  there  are  fome  ac-* 
companying  the  ulnar  and  interofleous  arteries,  that  are  not 
here  injected.  They  fhould  moreover  be  confidered  as  only 
trunks  of  the  lymphatics;  fince  it  is  probable,  that  every 
(even  the  fmalleft)  part  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the 
body,  has  fome  of  thefe  veffels  adapted  to  abforption.  That 
this  is  the  cafe  feems  to  be  proved  by  the  experiments  made 
with  the  variolous  matter  ; for  at  what  part  foever  of  the  arm 
that  matter  is  infected,  the  lymphatic  veflels  take  it  up  and 
carry  it  into  the  body,  as  can  be  traced  by  its  inflaming  the 
conglobate  glands  through  which  thefe 'velTels  pafs. 

In  Tab.  XVIII.  the  termination  of  all  the  lymphatic  veflels 
is  exhibited.  Two  of  the  trunks  of  thofe  of  the  left  arm  are 
feen  at  (42,  42).  They  pafs  under  the  clavicle,  whofe  cut 
end  is  feen  at  (4) ; and  under  the  fubclavian  vein.  Here,  ha- 
ving joined,  they  form  the  large  trunk  (43),  which  appears 
juft  above  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  and  joins  the  extremity  of 
the  thoracic  du<ft  at  its  entrance  into  the  angle  between  that 
vein  and  the  jugular.  • 

The  thoracic  du<ft  is  not  only  joined  by  this  trunk  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  left  arm,  but  alfo  by  the  lymphatic  velTels 
of  the  left  fide  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  by  the  trunk  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  left  fide  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  alfo  by 
fome  from  the  lungs  of  the  fame  fide. 

The  lymphatic  velTels  of  the  right  fide  are  commonly  feen  to 
terminate  in  the  angle  between  the  jugular  vein  and  the  fub- 

elavian. 
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clavlan.  When  they  enter  the  fubclavian  vein  at  any  other 
part,  it  appears  to  be  only  an  accidental  variety. 

Thefe  lymphatic  veflels  of  the  right  fide  form  four  confider- 
able  trunks,  which  join  near  their  termination-  Thefe  trunks 
are,  i.  One  from  the  upper  extremity,  which  appears  at  (47), 
lying  above  the  clavicle  between  the  fubclavian  artery  and 
vein:  This  trunk  is  formed  by  the  lymphatics  (44),  which 
come  up  with  the  brachial  artery,  and  the  plexus  (45),  which 
likewife  belongs  to  the  arm,  and  palTes  under  the  fubclavian 
vein.  2.  The  trunk  of  the  lymphatic  veflels  of  the  right  fide  of 
the  head  and  neck,  which  pafTes  down  on  the  outfide  of  the 
jugular  vein,  as  is  fliewn  at  (48).  3.  A lymphatic  from  the 

thyroid  gland.  This  velTel  is  feen  at  (49),  palling  under  the 
right  jugular  vein  to  get  to  the  others.  4.  A trunk  from  the 
lungs  of  the  right  fide  : This  trunk  is  diftintlly  traced  under 
the  fubclavian  vein  to  its  termination,  in  common  with  the 
others,  at  the  union  of  the  jugular  and  fubclavian  veins. 

§ 5.  Of  the  Chyle. 

The  chyle  is  a white  juice  extraflcd  from  the  aliments^ 
and  afterwards  mixed  with  the  blood.  That  its  principal 
compofition  is  of  water  and  oil,  feems  evident  from  the  fweet- 
neis  of  its  tafle,  fi'om  the  whitenefs  of  its  colour,  from  its  acef- 
cent  and  coagulable  nature,  and  from  its  lightnefs,  by  whicfi 
it  fwims  on  the  blood  j in  all  which  properties  it  very  much 
refembles  an  emulfion.  It  is  compofed  of  a vegetable  farina, 
with  animal  lymph  and  oil.  It  every  where  retains  the  pro- 
perties of  the  volatile  and  oilj^aliments.  It  changes  into  milk 
with  very  little  alteration.  But  afterwards  it  becomes  more 
manifeftly  glutinous  ; fince  the  pellucid  ferum  it  contains, 
either  by  exhaling  the  watery  part,  or  by  applying  an  intenfc 
Jieat,  coagulates  into  a kind  of  jelly. 
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Haller  has  attributed  the  firfl  caufe  of  motion  In  the  chyle, 
and  of  Its  abforptlon,  chiefly  to  the  attraftlon  of  the  capilla- 
ry veflels,  which  obferve  alternate  pulfes  with  the  periftaltic 
contradlion  of  the  IntcfHne.  The  attradlile  force  fills  the  vil- 
lofity ; the  periftaltic  force  empties  the  villofity,  and  moves 
the  chyle  farther  forward.  The  reft  of  its  motions  feem 
to  depend  on  the  ftrength  of  the  membrane  of  the  lafteal 
veflel  itfelf,  which,  even  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  ex- 
pels the  chyle,  fo  that  the  veflels  become  pellucid  which  be- 
fore were  milky.  The  alternate  compreffing  force  of  the  di- 
aphragm is  alfo  of  fome  efficacy  in  this  cafe. 

The  chyle,  mixed  with  the  blood,  does  not  immediately 
change  its  nature,  as  we  learn  from  the  milk  which  is  after- 
wards made  of  it ; but  after  it  has  circulated  through  the  body, 
fomented  with  heat,  and  mixed  with  a variety  of  animal  juices, 
it  is  at  length  fo  changed,  that  a part  of  it  is  depofited  in  the 
cellular  fubftance  under  the  denomination  of  fat ; a part  of  it 
is  configured  into  the  red  globules ; another  part  changes  into 
fcrum ; and  the  watery  parts  go  off,  in  fome  meafure,  by  urine, 
in  fome  meafure  by’perfpiration  ; while  a fmall  part  is  retain- 
ed in  the  habit  to  dilute  the  blood. 

CHAP.  viir. 

Of  the  Properties  of  the  Lymph,  as  ohferved  by  Mr  Heiv^^ 

fon  *,  ebc. 

AS  the  fluid  contained  in  the  lymphatic  velTels  refembles 
water  in  the  circumftances  of  tranfparency  and  want  of 
colour,  thence  their  firft  difeoverers  denominated  thefe  vefTcls 

du&iis 

• The  publiflier  has  here  to  acknowledge  the  very  polite  manner 
in  which  Mrs  Hewfon  gave  him  liberty  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  of  her 
hufband’s  difeoveries  and  obfervations  on  the  Lymphatic  Syftem  as 
might  be  ufeful  to  this  Work, 
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duBus  aquofty  and  feem  to  have  concluded  that  the  lymph  was 

nothing  but  water.  ' 

This  opinion  fome  of  the  fucceeding  phyfiologifts,  particu- 
larly the  learned  Boerhaave,  rendered  more  probable,  by  fup* 
pofing  that  there  were  three  feries  of  arteries  ; the  fanguife- 
rous,  the  feriferous,  and  the  lymphatic;  and  that  thofe  lym- 
phatic veflels  we  are  cow  defcribing,  were  only  veins  corre- 
fponding  to  the  lymphatic  arteries,  to  reftore  their  lymph  to 
the  heart.  Thence  the  lymph  feems  to  have  been  concluded 
the  thinneft  part  of  our  fluids ; in  which  opinion  phyflologifts 
were  confirmed  by  Leeuwenhoeck’s  theory,  that  the  globules 
of  lymph  were  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  ferum,  or  of  the  red 
part  of  the  blood. 

The  fluids  that  molftcn  the  different  cavities  of  the  body# 
viz.  that  of  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  pericardium,  &c.  being 
fufpefted  to  be  formed  folely  from  the  condenfation  of  that 
fleam  which  appears  on  opening  an  animal  juft  killed,  have 
thence  been  alfo  confidered  as  mere  water  by  fome  anatomifts 
and  phyfiologifts;  who  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  in  dropfies,  where  a great  quantity  of  fluid  is  let 
out  from  fuch  cavities,  it  is  commonly  a mere  water,  feldom 
coagulating  cither  when  expofed  to  the  air  or  to  heat.  And, 
agreeably  to  this  opinion,  thefe  dropfies  are  faid  to  be  occa- 
fioned  by  an  increafed  fecretion,  or  an  impeded  abforption  ; 
which  fuppofes  that  the  fluids,,  naturally  moiftening  thefe  ca- 
vities, are  the  fame  as  thofe  let  out  from  them  in  dropfical 
cafes. 

But  notwithftanding  the  plaufibility  of  all  the  arguments 
from  which  fuch  conclufions  were  made,  with  refpeft  to  thefe 
fluids,  it  appears  from  experiment,  that  although  they  be  fo 
tranfparent  in  living  animals,  and  fo  watery  in  dropfies,  yet  in 
animals  in  health  they  difter  fo  much  from  water,  that  they 
not  only  coagulate  when  expofed  to  heat,  but  alfo  when  mere- 
ly expofed  to  the  air  ; in  which  circumftance  they  agree  moft 
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with  that  part  of  the  blood  called  the  coagulable  lymph,  as  is 
evident  by  collefting  this  fluid  from  the  furface  of  the  abdo- 
men, thorax,  or  pericardium  of  an  animal  that  has  been  re- 
cently killed  ; for  if  the  fluid  thus  colle£ted  be  fuffered  to  reft, 
and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  will  jelly  as  the  coagulable  lymph  of 
the  blood  does.  This  is  an  experiment  which  Mr  Ilewfon 
made  on  a conliderable  number  of  animals,  viz.  on  bullocks, 
dogs,  geefe,  and  rabbits,  and  the  refult  of  all  the  experiments 
was  the  fame.  From  among  thofe  who  concluded  thefe  fluids 
a mere  water,  ftiould  be  excepted  Drs  Haller  and  Monro,  who 
arc  of  a different  opinion. 

If  immediately  after  killing  an  animal  in  health,  a lympha- 
tic vefTel  be  tied  up  properly,  and  then  cut  out  of  the  body  and 
opened,  fo  as  to  let  out  the  lymph  into  a cup  and  expofe  it  to 
the  air,  it  will  jelly  as  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood  does 
in  the  fame  circumftances ; this  experiment  Mr  HewfOn  has 
likewife  made  feveral  times  on  dogs,  afles,  and  geefe.  But 
with  refpeft  to  that  fluid  which  moiftens  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance  or  cellular  membrane,  as  it  is  called,  he  cannot  fpeak 
with  fo  much  precifion,- fince  it  cannot  be,  collefled  in  animals 
in  'health  j but  when  we  confider  how  great  a probability  there 
is  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  abforbing  that  fluid,  we  may  fuf- 
peft  that  it  is  fimilar  to  what  mpiftens  the  pericardium,  tho- 
rax, abdomen,  &c.  cfpecially  as  Mr  Hewfon  has  repeatedly 
obferved,  that  the  lymph  returning  from  the  extremities  by 
their  lymphatic  veffels,  coagulates  when  expofed  to  the  air,  as 
well  as  the  lymph  nearer  the  centre  of  the  body. 

Since,  then,  thofe  fluids  in  healthy  animals  coagulate  fpon- 
taneoufly  on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  may  we  not  conclude 
that  they  refemble  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood,  at  leaft 
more  than  they  do  the  water,  or  even  than  they  do  the  ferum, 
which  does  not  jelly  on  being  expofed  to  the  air  ? And  is  it 
not  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  inference,  that  fuch  a fluid 
appears  fitter  for  the  office  of  lubrication  than  mere  water; 

and 
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and  more  fimilar  to  the  fynovia,  which  of  all  fluids  is  the  beft 
adapted  to  that  purpofc  ? 

But  although,  from  thefc  experiments,  it  appears  fufflciently 
evident,  that  the  lymph  in  thefe  cavities  and  veflcls  of  an  heal- 
thy animal,  will  always  jelly  on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  yet 
it  has  been  likewife  obferved,  that  the  ftrength  of  that  jelly  is 
difierent  in  different  animals.  In  geefe  thefe  fluids  jelly  fooner 
than  in  dogs;  and  in  the  fame  animals  the  jelly  differs  in  the 
different  circumftances  of  health  ; in  moft  of  the  dogs  which 
Mr  Hewfon  examined,  the  contents  of  the  lymphatics  formed 
a ftrong  jelly ; but  in  a dog  which  he  had  fed  eight  days  with 
bread  and  water,  and  that  rather  fparingly,  the  lymph  formed 
a very  weak  jelly;  and  in  young  gecle  thefe-fluids  are  later  in 
jellying  than  in  fuch  as  are  full  grown.  The  fame  thing  is 
true  with  refpecfl  to  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pericardium 
and  abdomen  of  other  animals ; which  fluid,  when  in  a fmall, 
quantity,  always  formed  a flrong  jelly,  but  when  more  copi- 
ous, and  the  animal  more  feeble,  the  jelly  is  thinner ; and  in 
dropfical  cafes,  it  is  well  known  that  the  fluid  let  out  of  thefe 
cavities  is  not  obferved  to  jelly  on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  as 
it  does  in  animals  in  health;  but  in  fome  cafes  it  is  found  to 
coagulate  by  heat,  like  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  and  in  others 
it  only  becomes  a little  turbid  when  boiled,  owing  to  the  coa- 
gulable  matter  being  in  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  water. 

Although  this  lymph  becomes  more  watery  in  a weak  ftate 
of  the  animal,  it  is  lefs  watery,  and  more  coagulable  in  fomc 
difeafes.  . x 

But  what  is  a more  curious  faff,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  abdomen  and  pericardium  has  been 
compared  with  that  contained  in  their  lymphatic  velTels,  of 
animals  in  different  ftates  of  health,  they  were  found  to  agree 
with  one  another  in  the  degree  of  coherence  of  the  jelly  which 
they  formed.  For  when  the  animal  was  in  perfeft  health, 
the  lymph  from  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  abdomen,  and 
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pleura,  formed  a, ftrong  jelly,  and  that  in  the  lymphatics  of 
the  neck  and  extremities  was  equally  firm : When  the  animal 
was  reduced,  as  in  the  dog  fed  eight  days  on  bread  and  water, 
or  when  the  goofe  was  very  young,  then  the  jelly,  formed  by 
the  fluid  collected  in  thefe  cavities,  was  weak,  and  that  form- 
ed by  the  lymph  in  the  lymphatic  veflels  was  likewife  in  the 
fame  proportion.  So  that  although  thefe  fluids  vary  in  the 
diflerent  circumftances  of  health,  yet  they  always  agree  with 
each  other. 

Thefe  fluids  likewife,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  befides 
agreeing  with  one  another,  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  coa- 
gulable  lymph  of  the  blood,  in  the  circumftance  of  coagulating 
when  expofed  to  the  air,  but  they  differ  from  it  in  the  time 
necelTary  for  that  coagulation.  In  dogs  that  were  feemingly 
jn  perfedl  health,  whofe  blood  and  whofe  lymph  were  let  out 
of  their  veflels  at  the  fame  time,  the  lymph  was  found  to  be 
much  later  in  coagulating  than  the  blood.  The  time  which 
the  blood  requires  for  its  coagulation  is  about  feven  minutes 
after  being  expofed  to  the  air;  but  the  lymph  let  out  from  the 
lymphatic  veflels  of  the  fame  animals,  was  found  to  require 
half  an  hour  or  more  for  its  coagulation.  And  although  the 
blood  coagulates  fobneft  in  the  weak  animals,  yet  the  contents 
of  the  lymphatic  veflels,  or  the  fluids  in  thefe  cavities,  feem 
later  in  jellying  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  reduced,  or  as 
the  fluids  become  more  watery. 

Moreover  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood,  and  the  lymph 
of  the  lymphatic  velTels,  not  only  differ  from  one  another  in 
the  time  which  they  require  for  their  coagulation  when  expo- 
fed  to  the  air,  but  they  alfo  differ  more  evidently  in  the  time 
required  for  their  coagulation  in  the  body  when  merely  at  reff, 
without  being  expofed  to  air.  As,  for  inffance,  in  a dog  killed 
whilft  in  health,  and  whofe  veins  and  lymphatic  veflels  were 
tied  up  immediately  after  his  death,  the  blood  in  the  veins  was 

completely  jellied  in  fix  hours,  but  the  lymph  in  the  lympha- 
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tic  vefTcls  of  his  neck  was  perfefUy  fluid  twenty  hours  after  his 
death  ; but  it  jellied,  after  being  for  fome  time  expofed  to 
the  air. 

There  is  another  change  of  the  lymph  very  evident,  befldes 
thofe  already  mentioned  j for  it  not  only  is  varied  from  the 
natural  ftate  to  the  more  watery,  but  alfo  from  the  natural  to 
the  more  viicid  or  coagulable;  inflances  of  which  occur  in 
thofe  inflammatory  crufts  that  are  found,  in  fome  difeafes,  to 
cover  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  'Ihus,  the  outfide  of 
the  heart,  and  the  infide  of  the  pericardium,  are  fometimes 
covered  with  a cruft  as  tough  as  the  fize  In  pleuritic  blood  ; 
and  the  furface  underneath  has  marks  of  inflammation,  but 
is  not  ulcerated.  Probably,  therefore,  it  is  the  inflammation 
which  produces  that  change,  or  which  makes  the  exhalant  ar- 
teries fecrete  a lymph  with  fuch  an  increafed  difpofition  to  co- 
agulate. Add  to  this,  that  the  change  which  inflammation 
thus  feems  to  produce,  is  juft  the  oppofite  to  that  produced  by 
the  dropfy  ; for,  in  the  dropfy,  the  fluid  is  fecreted  with  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  water  and  too  little  coagulable  mat- 
ter : but  in  inflammations  the  fluid  is  fecreted  with  a greater 
proportion  of  coagulable  matter,  and  with  lefs  water ; and  in 
fome  inftances  it  feems  to  be  a pure  coagulable  lymph,  either 
unchanged  by  the  exhalants,  and  then  coagulating  gradually 
on  being  at  reft,  as  the  coagulable  lymph  is  found  to  do  in  the 
veins  that  are  tied  •,  or  elfe  the  exhalent  vefTels  have  the  power 
of  changing  its  properties  fo  as  to  make  it  coagulate  in  an  in- 
ftant  after  being  fecreted.  And  this  fuppofition  of  the  exha- 
lants  having  a power  of  changing  the  properties  of  the  lymph, 
is  rendered  probable  from  the  following  confideration,  viz. 
that  it  is  fometimes  found  coagulated  in  the  inner  furface  of 
the  heart,  forming  a cruft  fimilar  to  what  we  fo  often  fee  on 
the  outfide.  Now  as  there  is  a conltant  current  of  blood 
through  the  heart,  unlefs  the  lymph  forming  that  cruft  had 
coagulated  inftantly  on  being  fecreted,  it  muft  have  been 
walhed  oft'  by  the  blood.  One  of  the  cleareft  inftances  of 
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this  was  obferved  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  the  cafe  of  a perfon 
who  had  for  fome  time  been  fubjeft  to  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  but  afterwards  died  apopicdlic;  when  there  was  found  ' 
marks  of  inflammation  on  the  furfacc  of  the  heart ; an  abfcefs 
on  the  left  ventricle,  which  muft  have  burft  had  not  an  open- 
ing from  it  been  covered  and  fhut  up  by  a fmall  cruft  or  po- 
lypus which  occupied  a fpace  in  the  ventricle. 

Now  this  cruft  or  polypus,  lying  over  an  inflamed  furface, 
had  probably  been  formed  by  a fecretion  of  the  lymph  from 
the  inflamed  veflTels  j and  being  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
heart  where  there  was  a conftant  current  of  blood,  the  lymph 
of  which  it  was  compofed  muft  have  coagulated  inftantly  on 
being  fecrcted  from  the  veflels,  otherwife  it  would  have  been 
waflied  off*  with  the  current ; and  as  the  coagulable  lymph  is 
not  naturally  difpofed  to  coagulate  fo  inftantaneoufly,  it  is 
probable  that  the  difcafed  veflTels  here  polTefled  the  power  of 
producing  the  change  ; and  therefore,  that  as  in  dropfical 
habits,  where  the  veflels  a6l  weakly,  the  fluids  exhaled  are  of 
a watery  nature,  fo  in  inflammatory  cafes,  where  the  veflTels 
aft  ftrongly,  thofe  fecreted  fluids,  in  confequence  of  that 
ftrong  aftion,  acquire  a more  vifcid  and  a more  coagulable 
nature. 

And  moreover,  as  it  appears  that  the  properties  of  the 
lymph  exhaled  upon  furfaces  and  into  cavities,  differ  fo  widely 
in  different  circumftances,  and  as  we  find  that  pus  is  often 
met  with  in  fuch  cavities  without  ulceration,  is  it  not  pro- 
bable that  pus  itfelf  is  merely  that  lymph  changed  in  its  pro- 
perties by  pafling. through  inflamed  veflels?  The  cavities  of 
the  pleura,  pericardium,  &c.  are  fometimes  obferved  to  con- 
tain confiderable  quantities  of  pus  without  the  leaft  mark  of 
‘ ■’  ulceration : Inftances  of  which  have  been  not  unfrequently 

feen.  In  one  patient  Mr  Hewfon  found  three  pints  of  pure 
pus  in  the  pericardium,  without  any  ulcer  either  on  that  mem- 
brane or  on  the  heart.  In  another,  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 

of  the  right  fide  was  diftended  with  a pus  that  fmelt_  more 
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like  whey  than  a putrid  fluid,  and  the  lungs  were  compref- 
fed  into  a very  fmall  compafs  ; but  there  was  no  appearance  of 
ulcer  or  erofion,  cither  on  thefe  organs,  or  on  the  pleura,  but 
only  under  the  pus  was  a thin  cruft  of  coagulable  lymph.  In 
fuch  cafes  it  is  manifcft  the  pus  muft  have  been  formed  from 
the  fluids ; and  as  the  exhalant  vefl!cls  at  one  time  appear  to 
fecrete  a mere  water,  at  another  a coagulable  lymph,  and  in 
a third  (when  a little  inflamed)  they  fecrete  that  lymph  fo 
vifcid,  and  change  its  properties  fo  much  as  to  make  it  coa- 
gulate inftantly  on  being  fecreted  ; fo  in  like  manner  they  may 
fometimes,  when  more  inflamed,  have  the  power  of  convert- 
ing the  lymph  into  pus  : and,  according  to  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  the  pus  may  vary  from  the  bland,  vif. 
cid,  and  inodorous  nature,  to  that  of  the  moft  thin  and  fetid 
fanies  found  in  phagedenic  and  cancerous  ulcers.  And  if  pus 
in  thefe  cafes  is  produced  merely  by  a fecretion,  fo  likewife  it 
would  feem  probable,  that  even  in  abfcelTes  where  there  is  a 
lofs  of  fubftance,  it  is  not  the  melting  down  of  the  folids  that 
gives  rife  to  the  pus,  but  the  pus  being  fecreted  into  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  from  its  prelTure,  and  from  other  caufes, 
deadens  the  folids  and  then  dilTolves  them  ; which  is  confirmed 
by  obferving,  that  even  a piece  of  frefh  meat,  if  put  into  an 
ulcer  and  covered  up,  is  foon  deftroyed  or  melted  down  by 
the  pus,  which  is  thereby  rendered  more  fetid.  And  this 
opinion,  that  pus  is  made  by  a fecretion,  is  ftrengthened  by  ob- 
ferving, that  in  its  pure  ftate  it  is  full  of  globules ; in  which 
circumftance  it  agrees  with  milk,  which  is  produced  by  a fe- 
cretion, and  not  by  a fermentation. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  lymph  contain- 
ed in  the  lymphatic  velTels,  and  the  fluids  which  moiften  the 
different  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  pleura,  peritonaeum,  &c. 
inftcad  of  being  a mere  water,  in  healthy  animals,  are  coa- 
gulable fluids,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  coagulable 
lymph  of  the  blood,  of  which  probably  they  are  a fpecies, 
or  arc  compofed  of  a mixture  of  that  lymph  with  water ; 
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that  the  proportions  of  that  mixture  vary  from  the  dropfical 
habit,  where  the  coagulable  lymph  is  in  a fmall,  and  the  water 
in  a great  proportion,  up  to  the  rheumatic  or  inflammatory 
habit,  where  the  lymph  abounds,  and  the  water  is  in  lefs 
proportion;  and  that  in  fome  cafes  the  lymph,  in  pafling 
through  inflamed  velTels,  is  even  converted  into  pus. 

§ I.  Of  the  Secretion  of  the  Lymph, 

Having  already  fpoken  of  the  properties  of  the  lymph 
moiftening  the  different  cavities  of  the  body,  we  ftiall  next 
confider  the  manner  in  which  that  lymph  is  formed  or  fecre-  ' 
ted  from  the  mafs  of  blood. 

The  moft  generally  received  opinions  concerning  this  fecre- 
tion  have  been,  that  it  was  performed,  either  by  fmall  exhalant 
arteries,  or  elfe  by  pores  on  the  fides  of  the  veflels,  which  pores 
were  believed  to  be  organized. 

But  thefe  opinions  have  been  controverted  by  Dr  Hunter 
in  his  medical  commentaries,  who  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  this  fecretion  was  not  performed  by  exhalant  arteries, 
or  an  effe£l  of  what  is  properly  called  organization,  but  merely 
by  the  thinner  or  more  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  filtra- 
ting or  tranfuding  through  the  inorganized  interftices  be- 
■ tween  the  fibres  of  our  velfels  and  membranes ; fo  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  idea,  the  fibres  of  our  veflels  were  clofe  e- 
nough  to  retain  the  ferum  or  the  red  globules,  but  not  clofe 
enough  to  prevent  the  water  oozing  out  as  through  a fieve  ; 
and  the  arguments  with  which  this  doftrine  is  fupported  arc 
as  follow. 

Firrt,  The  ready  tranfudation  of  watery  and  other  injec- 
tions after  death. 

Secondly,  The  tranfudation  of  blood  after  death,’but  not  du- 
ring life ; for  during  life  he  fuppofes  the  blood  to  be  thickened 
by  the  coagulable  lymph  ; but  when  that  lymph  is  jellied,  he 
concludes  the  blood  is  thereby  made  thinner,  and  therefore 
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more  capable  of  oozing  through  the  inorganized  interfticcs, 
by  which  it  could  not  pafs  before. 

Thirdly,  The  tranfudation  of  bile,  which  he  thinks  takes 
place  in  the  living  body,  bccaufe  on  opening  a dead  one  we 
fee  all  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gall-bladder  tinged  with  this 
fluid. 

Such  are  the  arguments  brought  in  favour  of  tranfudation  ; 
but  on  a careful  examination,  they  are  not  fo  fatisfaftory  as 
thofe  which  may  be  produced  in  defence  of  the  opinion,  that 
thefe  fecretions  are  by  organized  paflages,  as  perhaps  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  obfervations.  , 

Firft,  Although  fluids  tranfude  on  being  injefhed  into  the 
veflcls  of  the  dead  body,  yet  we  muft  not  thence  conclude 
that  a fimilar  effect  would  certainly  take  place  in  the  living  ; 
for  it  is  probable,  that  our  fibres  and  veflels  have  a degree  of 
tenfion  which  they  may  lofe  with  life.  Befides,  if  tranfuda- 
tion took  place  in  the  living  body,  it  would  feem  to  defeat  the 
principal  purpofe  for  which  the  blood-vefiels  were  made,  that 
is,  the  containing  and  conveying  the  fluids ; and  upon  drink- 
ing a greater  quantity  than  ordinary  of  watery  liquors,  inftead 
of  the  liquors  being  carried  to  the  kidneys  or  other  emun£lo- 
ries,  and  thereby  thrown  out  of  the  body  as  a redundancy, 
they  would  efcape  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and  occafion  an 
anafarca.  That  this  would  be  the  f afe  will  appear  the  more  pro- 
bable, when  it  is  confidered  how  fmall  the  fibres  of  our  blood- 
veflels  muft  be,  and  therefore  what  millions  of  pores  (did  they 
exift)  the  water  would  be  expofed  to,  from  its  entrance  into  the 
ftomach,  and  its  palTage  through  the  lafleals,  the  thoracic 
duft,  the  veins,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  arteries,  before 
it  reached  the  kidneys.  So  that  were  we  in  imagination  to 
follow  a drop  of  thefe  liquors,  according  to  the  idea  of  tranfu- 
dation, we  fliould  find  it,  firft  leaking  through  the  ftomach  or 
through  a lacteal,  then  being  abforbed,  then  efcaping  a fecond 
time,  and  being  again  abforbed,  &c.  an  idea  by  no  means  coiv. 
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fiftent  with  what  we  know  of  the  works  of  nature.  It  is  more 
probable,  therefore,  that  as  the  blood-veffels  are  made  to 
contain  and  convey  the  fluids,  nature  has  taken  care  to  con- 
flrufl  them  properly  to  prevent  this  purpofe  being  defeated. 

Secondly,  To  fuppofc  that  the  fluids  which  moiften  the  dif- 
ferent cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  pericardium,  pleura,  perito- 
nieum,  tunica  vaginalis,  &c.  get  into  thefe  cavities  merely  by 
tranfudation,  is  to  fuppofe  not  only  that  the  fmall  velTelsin  con- 
ta£t  with  thefe  membranes  have  inorganized  pores,  but  alfo 
that  the  membranes  themfelves  have  the  fame  juft  oppofite  to  • 
thofe  of  the  velTels.  Now  if  we  admit  inorganized  pores  at 
one  part  of  thofe  membranes,  we  mu  ft  admit  them  in  all  parts, 
and  in  the  fame  degree  : But  as  the  blood-veffels  are  , circular, 
and  touch  thofe  membranes,  only  by  a fmall  part  of  the  circle, 
the  parts  touched  by  the  velTels  muft  be  fmaller  than  the  in- 
terftices  between  the  velTels,  and  the  lymph  muft  have  fewer 
chances  in  favour  of  its  leaking  from  the  velTels  into  the  ca- 
vities, than  of  its  oozing  again  from  thefe  cavities  into  the  in- 
terftices  between  the  velTels  or  into  the  cellular  membrane ; fo 
that,  if  thefe  membranes  admitted  of  tranfudation,  there  would 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  a partial  dropfy,  for  the  water  would  run 
out  at  one  part  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  peritonteum,  See. 
as  faft  as  it  ran  in  by  the  other,  and  an  anafarca  would  always 
accompany  an  afeites ; which  not  being  a fadl  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  thofe  membranes  do  not  admit  of  tranfudation  in 
living  bodies,  and  that  the  fluids  get  into  them  not  by  inor- 
ganical,  but  by  organized  palTages. 

Thirdly,  To  prove  more  fatisfadlorily  that  thefe  fluids  are 
not  filtrated  from  the  blood  merely  by  inorganical  tranfuda- 
tion, let  us  recoiled!  the  experiments  already  related,  concern- 
ing the  properties  of  thofe  fluids,  which  we  found  varied  in 
different  circumftances  of  health.  For,  in  inflammatory  af- 
fedlions  of  the  parts  from  which  they  were  fecreted,  they  af- 
fumed  the  appearance  of  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood. 
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and  formed  a tough  jelly;  in  animals  in  health  they  formed 
a jelly  of  a weaker  nature  ; and  in  droplical  cafes  they  were 
almoft  a mere  water,  without  the  property  of  coagulation. 
Now  if  thefe  fluids  be  fo  variable  in  their  properties,  it  is  ma* 
nifeft  that  the  paflTages  fccreting  them  cannot  be  always  unal- 
terably the  fame,  or  inorganized ; fince  at  one  time  we  find 
them  fecreting  one  fluid,  and  at  another  time  fecreting  ano- 
ther ; efpecially  as  we  fometimes  find  them  fecreting  a fluid  ve- 
ry different  from  the  blood,  viz.  pus.  Which  pus  being  found 
in  cavities  without  any  ulcer  or  erofion,  we  muft  conclude  it 
formed  by  fomething  more  than  a mere  filtration ; for  we 
cannot  fuppofe  there  fhould  be  filtrated  from  the  blood  a fluid 
that  was  not  in  it.  And  if  pus,  which  paffes  from  the  fame 
pores,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing  thefe  pores  to 
be  organical,  in  like  manner  is  it  not  probafile,  that  the  fe- 
cretion  of  the  natural  lymph  is  not  a ftraining  through  inor- 
ganical,  but  through  organized  pafljiges  ? 

Laftly,  It  has  been  brought  as  an  Argument  in  favour  of 
tranfudation  in  the  living  body,  that  blood  tranfudes  after 
death ; and  this  has  been  explained  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  blood  was  thicker, before  the  coagulation  of  the  lymph: 
Which  fuppofition  appears  ill-founded,  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
living  body ; for  in  former  experiments  we  have  obferved, 
that  this  lymph  frequently  at  leaft,  rather  thins  than  thickens 
the  blood.  If,  therefore,  the  blood  tranfudes  in  the  dead 
and  not  in  the  living  body,  we  fliould  rather  attribute  it  to  a 
change  in  the  veffels  than  in  the  blood  ; as  is  probable  from 
a careful  examination  of  that  very  fa<ff  which  has  been 
brought  as  the  principal  argument  in  favour  of  tranfudation, 
^iz,  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  gall-bladder  being  tinged  with 
bile  : for  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  oi  Handing  by  a 
butcher  whilft  he  kills  a iheep,  will  find,  contrary  to  that  gen- 
tleman s conclufion,  that  upon  opening  the  animal  imme- 
diately, there  is  no  appearance  of  the  gall  having  tranfuded, 
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for  none  of  the  parts  furrounding  the  gall-bladder  are  tinged. 
But  let  the  animal  continue  a day  or  two  unopened,  and  then 
the  gall  will  be  found  to  have  tranfuded,  and  to  have  tinged 
the  neighbouring  parts  ; as  is  the  cafe  with  the  human  body 
by  the  time  that  we  inrpe<n:  it. 

Since,  then,  the  gall-bladder  fo  readily  allows  of  tranfuda- 
tion  after  death,  and  not  during  life,  is  it  not  probable  that 
there  is  in  our  membranes,  and  in  our  blood-vcffels,  a degree 
of  tenfion,  or' a power  of  preventing  the  fluids  from  oozing 
out  of  thejn,  which  power  is  loft  with  life  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  interfticial 
lymph,  or  the  fluid  which  moiftens  the  different  cavities  of 
the  body,  being  different  from  mere  water,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced Amply  by  tranfudation  through  inorganical  interftices; 
but  that  there  are  fmall  exhalant  arteries,  or  organized  paf- 
fages,  which  not  only  tranfmit  it  from  the  blood,  but  change 
its  properties,  and  adapt  it  to  the  office  of  lubrication,  and 
likewife  make  it  affume  very  different  appearances  in  different 
circumftances  of  health. 

§ 2.  Of  the  fvppcfcd  Ahjorption  of  the  Lymph  by  the  red  Veins. ' 

As  there  is  a fecretion  upon  the  different  furfaces,  and  into 
the  different  cavities  of  the  body,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  confti- 
tution,  fo  there  is  likewife  an  inhalation  or  an  abforption.  For 
example  ; If  food  be  taken  into  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  it 
is  there  digefted,  and  being  converted  into  chyle,  it  is  in  that 
form  taken  into  the  blood-veffels.  If  garlic  be  applied  to  the 
Ikin,  it  gets  into  the  body,  and  is  fmelt  in  the  breath  with  as 
much  certainty  as  when  taken  into  the  ftomach,  w'here  its 
juices  are  abloibed  by  the  latfteals.  So,  likewife,  tei-ebinthi- 
nate  medicines  applied  to  the  Ikin  are  foon  fmelt  in  the  urine  j 
and  cantharides  in  a bliftcr  aftltSl:  the  urinary  paflages. 

In  the  lame  manner'fiuids  are  taken  from  different  cavities 
of  the  body  into  the  vafcular  fyffem.  Thus  the  water  of  an 
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afcites  and  an  anafarca  are  occafionally  taken  up  and  carried  by 
the  blood-veflels  to  the  inieftines  and  kidneys,  and  evacuated 
by  ftool  or  by  urine.  And  the  pus  of  an  abfeefs  is  fometimes 
abforbed  and  carried  to  difterent  parts  of  the  body  and  there 
depofited,  or  is  evacuated  by  the  inteftines  or  urinary  pafla- 
ges.  So  alfo  fluids  injefted  into  cavities,  as  that  of  the  chell: 
or  belly  of  living  animals,  foon  find  their  way  into  the  blood- 
velTrfs.  Thefe  circumftances  are  admitted  by  anatomifts  a- 
mongfl:  the  unqucftionable  fafts  of  phyfiology. 

Nor  do  anatomifts  differ  in  their  opinions  about  the  mode 
in  which  thefe  fluids  are  taken  up  5 for  it  is  univerfally  allow- 
ed to  be  by  abforption,  or  that  there  are  fmall  orifices  adapt- 
ed to  imbibe  them  : the  only  queftion  is,  what  the  veflels  are 
to  which  thefe  orifices  belong,  whether  to  the  lymphatic  fyf- 
tem,  or  to  the  common  veins  ? 

That  the  common  veins  did  the  office  of  abforbing  both  the 
chyle  and  the  lymph,  was  the  opinion  of  anatomifts  before 
Jfellius  difeovered  the  laifteals  ; but  after  his  time  few  doubts 
were  entertained  of  the  lafteals  abforbing,  at  leaft  a part  of 
that  fluid.  But  moft  anatomifts  have  been  fo  tenacious  of  the 
old  opinion,  as  ftill  to  believe  that  the  veins  partly  performed 
that  office,  or  abforbed  fome  of  the  chyle,  and  carried  it  to 
the  liver. 

As  to  the  abforption  of  the  lymph,  they  have  been  ftill  more 
pofitive  of  its  being  performed  by  the  common  veins  ; nay, 
even  after  the  difeovery  of  the  lymphatic  velTels,  it  occurred 
but  to  a few,  that  thefe  velTcls  contributed  in  the  leaft  to  this 
abforption.  And  no  wonder,  fince  befides  the  refpe£t  for  the 
contrary  opinion,  becaufe  it  was  tranfmiited  from  antiquity, 
anatomifts  thought  themfelves  pofiTelTed  of  many  ftrong  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  common  veins  performing  abforption  ; 
and  as  thefe  arguments  ftill  continue  to  have  weight  with  fome 
modern  phyfiologifts,  we  fliall  take  a particular  examination 
«f  them  in  this  place, 
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Firji^  That  the  common  veins  arlfe  from  cavities,  efpecially 
in  the  inteftines,  and  to  do  the  office  of  abforption,  is  thought 
probable  from  injections  into  thefe  veins  in  dead  bodies  having 
fometimes  pafled  into  thofe  cavities,  even  in  cafes  where  but  lit- 
tle force  was  ufed.  This  is  a circumflance  which  has  occurred 
in  the  experiments  of  the  mofl  eminent  anatomiits,  both  of  the 
paft  and  of  the  prefent  age,  fo  that  there  is  no  faCt  in  anatomy 
in  favour  of  which  more  refpeCtable  authorities  might  be  pro- 
duced. And  yet  whoever  has  made  numerous  experiments 
with  injections,,  mull  be  convinced  how  eafy  it  is  to  be  decei- 
ved by  them  in  this  matter.  For  the  veins  in  dead  bodies  be- 
ing eafily  ruptured,  whenever  we  fee  injections  get  from  them 
into  cavities,  we  have  reafon  to  doubt  whether  thefe  injections 
had  palTed  by  natural  pafiages  or  by  laceration  of  the  fmall  vef- 
fels ; and  whoever  will  examine  the  authorities  that  have  been 
quoted  in  defence  of  this  faCt,  will  find,  that  an  equal  de'gree 
of  credit  has  been  given  to  experiments,  made  with  fuch  coarfe 
materials  as  no  experienced  injector  will  now  believe  could  pafs 
through  fuch  fmall  orifices,  as  to  thofe  injections  which  from 
their  fubtility  leave  the  point  more  doubtful.  Befides,  as  we 
have  already  found,  fuch  changes  are  produced  upon  animal 
bodies  by  death,  that  membranes,  which  during  life  had  been 
fo  tenfe  as  to  prevent  tranfudation,  after  death  were  fo  much, 
altered,  that  in  the  gall-bladder,  for  example,  they  allowed 
the  vifcid  bile  to  pafs  ; does  it  not  therefore  become  doubtful, 
when  an  anatomift  injeCts  a cavity  from  a vein,  whether  (al- 
though he  caufe  no  rupture)  he  may  not  feparate  the  fibres 
already  relaxed  by  death,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  imitate  this 
tranfudation  ? And  if  one  anatomift  has  been  mifled  when 
he  concluded  tranfudation  took  place  in  the  living  body,  be- 
caufe  he  found  it  in  the  dead  body,  fo  may  they  likewife, 
who  have  concluded  veins  arofe  from  cavities  in  the  living, 
becaufe  they  had  been  able  to  pufli  injections  into  fuch  cavi- 
ties in  the  dead  body.  It  muft  therefore  be  allowed  that  fuch 
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experiments  are  at  the  heft  equivocal.  Befides,  from  the  ex- 
periments upon  living  animals,  made  long  ago  by  Bartholin, 
and  much  later  by  Hunter,  &c.  (fee  Dr  Hunter’s  Medical 
Commentaries),  it  appears  evident,  that  no  abforption  by  red. 
veins  takes  place  in  the  living  body. 

Another  argument  ufed  in  favour  of  veins  arifing  from  ca- 
vities, particularly  from  the  inteftines,  is,  that  fome  anatomifts 
have  affirmed  that  they  have  feen  white  chyle  in  the  blood 
taken  from  the  mefenteric  veins.  But  this  argument  will  ap- 
pear very  inconclufive,  when  the  reader  recollects,  that  the 
ferum  of  the  blood  let  out  from  the  veins  of  the  arm  is  fome- 
times  white,  which  muft  arife  from  fome  other  caufe  than  thefe 
veins  abforbing  chyle.  And,  therefore,  if  that  appearance  in 
the  brachial  veins  can  be  otherwife  accounted  for  than  by  ab- 
forption, we  are  left  in  doubt,  whether,  in  thofe  inftances 
where  anatoraifts  obferved  fuch  a fluid  in  the  veins  of  the  me- 
fentery,  it  had  been  owing,  not  to  thofe  veins  abforbing  it, 
but  to  their  receiving  it  from  the  arteries,  all  the  ferum  of  the 
body  being  fometimes  white  as  milk. 

A third  argument  produced  in  fupport  of  abforption  by  the 
common  veins,  is  taken  from  the  ftruflure  of  the  penis,  whofe 
veins  arife  from  its  cells  j which  cells,  however,  are  now  al- 
lowed to  be  particular  organizations,  and  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  blood  is  believed  not 
to  be  abforbed,  but  to  be  impelled  from  thefe  cells  into  thofe 
veins ; and  the  argument  is  now  given  up  even  by  fome  of 
thofe  who  were  once  the  moft  ftrenuous  in  its  favour.  (See 
Dr  Monro’s  State  of  FaCts.)  It  need  not  therefore  be  here 
dwelt  upon. 

Ligatures,  or  compreffion  on  the  large  veins,  have  been 
confidered  as  furnifliing  a fourth  argument  in  favour  of  thefe 
veins  arifing  from  cavities,  and  doing  the  office  of  abforption. 
Thus  the  fwelling  of  the  legs  in  pregnant  women,  and  in  cafes 
where  tumors  have  been  feen  near  the  veins,  has  been  ex- 
plained 
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plained  from  the  uterus  in  the  one  cafe,  and  the  tumors  in  the 
other,  occafioning  fuch  compreflion  as  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  venous  blood.  But  there  are  two  circumftances  which 
make  this  argument  far  from  being  fatisfadlory.  Firft^  The 
lymphatic  vefTelsrun  near  fuch  veins,  and  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  lymph  may  not  be  retained  in  the  limbs  more  by  the 
compreflion  of  thefe  velTels  than  by  that  of  the  veins.  Second- 
ly^  The  compreflion  of  a vein  may,  by  flopping  the  return  of 
the  blood,  not  only  diftend  the  fmall  veins,  but  the  fmall  ar- 
teries, and  the  exhalants  may  be  fo  dilated,  or  fo  ftimulated, 
as  to  fecrete  more  fluid  than  they  did  naturally.  In  this  way 
perhaps  the  ligature  woich  Dr  Lower  made  on  the  cava,  infe- 
rior of  a dog  occafioncd  the  afciies  : An  experiment  which 
Mr  Hewfon  has  repeated,  but  his  fubjeff  did  not  live  fo  long 
as  Dr  Lower’s  did,  as  it  died  in  half  an  hour,  and  had  only  a 
very  little  water  in  the  abdomen. 

Dr  Lower  has  related  another  experiment  which  has  fre- 
quently been  quoted  by  writers  on  the  dropfy ; that  is,  where 
he  tied  the  jugular  veins  of  a dog,  and  the  dog’s  head  became 
droplical.  Were  this’ an  experiment  which  always  fucceeded, 
it  would  be  more  decifive  j for  when  the  whole  cava  was  tied, 
no  part  of  the  blood  being  able  to  return,  all  the  veflTels  below, 
not  only  the  fmall  veins,  but  the  fmall  arteries,  mufl;  have 
been  extremely  diflended ; whereas,  in  this  experiment,  no 
fuch  thing  would  take  place,  becaufe  the  jugular  veins  fo 
frequently  communicate  with  other  veflcls,  that  there  would 
Hill  be  a regrefs  allowed  the^  blood.  If  the  neck  therefore 
became  oedematous,  it  would  appear  more  likely  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  ligature  on  the  veins.  But  what  fhews  that 
there  mufl  have  been  fome  fallacy  in  Lower’s  experiment  is, 
that  thefe  veins  have  fince  been  frequently  tied  without  an 
oedema  being  produced,  or  any  figns  of  extravafated  lymph. 
Thus,  in  not  one  of  the  experiments  which  Mr  Hewfon  made 
OP  thefe  veins  ip  living  dogs  (as  related  in  the  firfl:  part  of  his 
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Experimental  inquiries)  was  this  effe£l  ever  produced:  Baiori 
Van  .‘>wieten  tied  both  the  jugular  veins,  and  though  he  kept 
the  dog  four  days  afterwards,  he  did  not  obferve  him  any 
way  incommoded.  In  one  dog  Mr  Hewfon  even  cut  out  both 
the  external  jugulars,  and  kept  him  near  a twelvemonth  with- 
out obferving  the  leaft  fymptom  of  dropfy.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  in  Lower’s  experiment,  not  only  the  veins,  but  the 
lymphatic  veflels  which  lie  near  them,  had  been  tied ; in 
which  cafe  the  lymphatics  would  burft,  and  occafion  thefe  fymp.4 
toms.  But  in  Mr  Hewfon’s  experiment  he  took  care  to  fe- 
parate  the  vein  from  the  lymphatics. 

Thefe  arguments  therefore  in  favour  of  abforption  being 
performed  by  the  common  veins,  which  are  brought  from  ex- 
periments where  ligatures  were  made  on  large  vefTels,  feem 
likewife  to  be  liable  to  fallacy. 

A fifth  argument  is  taken  from  the  ftruflure  of  the  pla- 
centa, where  it  has  been  concluded  there  are  no  lymphatics  5 
and  yet  there  mufi;  be  abforption,  and  not  a communication 
of  the  veflTels ; neither  of  which  arguments  are  decifive.  For 
there  may  be  lymphatics  in  the  placenta  though  not  yet  dif- 
covered;  or  there  may  be  fmall  velTels  palling  from  the  mo- 
ther to  the  foetus,  though  not  yet  injedted. 

A fixth  argument  is  furnillied  by  the  experiments  of  fome 
authors;  in  which  experiments,  it  is  afiirmed,  that  fluids  in- 
jefled  into  the  inteftines  were  foon  afterwards  difcovered  in 
the  mefenteric  veins.  The  experiment  related  by  the  inge- 
nious Kauw  Boerhaave,  has  been  the  moft  depended  upon  in 
this  matter.  In  which  experiment  water  was  injedled  into 
the  inteftines,  and  thofe  inteftines  being  comprefled,  the  wa- 
ter was  afterwards  obferved  to  run  from  the  veins ; but  that 
fome  fallacy  had  crept  into  this  experiment  is  now  probable,, 
from  its  having  been  repeated  fcveral  times  by  Mr  Hunter  in  i 
very  fatisfadtory  manner,  without  being  attended  with  the  like 
V oLt  III.  H h fuccefs*' 
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fuccefs  *,  In  thefe  experiments  the  inteftines  were  not  only 
filled  with  water,  but  the  experiment  was  alfo  repeated  with 
milk,  ftearch  diflblved  in  water  and  coloured  with  indigo,  a 
folutiot^  of  mulk  in  water  ; yet  nothing  was  abforbed  by 
the  veins  : and  this  was  readily  difeovered  ; for  the  veins  had 
been  previoufly  emptied  of  their  blood,  by  punctures  made 
into  their  trunks,  and  prevented  from  receiving  more  by  liga- 
tures thrown  round  their  correfponding  arteries.  It  may  be 
obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that  in  the  above  experiments, 
though  the  veins  were  found  empty,  the  laftcals  had  filled 
ihemfelves  freely.  The  learned  Haller,  indeed,  in  compa- 
ring thefe  ai’guments,  fays,  that  in  fuch  cafes  where  autho* 
rity  feems  to  balance  authority,  he  choofes  rather  to  adopt 
the  opinions  of  thofe  wh&  affirm,  than  thofe  who  deny  the 
faff.  For  as  he  obferves,  this  experiment  may  eafily  fail  of 
fuccefs  ; but  if  it  has  ever  fucceeded,  we  ffiall  not  eafily  find 
another  way  of  accounting  for  it,  except  by  allowing  that  thefe 
veins  open  into  the  inteftines.  But  with  due  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  this  excellent. author,  Kauw  Boerhaave’s  expert-  - 
ment  is  not  fo  conclufive  as  thofe  alluded  to  above  : for  in  his, 
the  dog  was  opened  immediately  after  death,  and  water  being 
injedled  into  his  ftomach,  that  water  was  feen  firft  to  dilute 
the  blood,  then  to  wafh  it  from  the  vena  portarum,  and  the 
experiment  was  continued  a confiderable  time  by  means  of 
preffing  the  ftomach  ; which  preflaire  furniffics  a ftrong  pre- 
fumption  that  the  water  did  not  get  into  the  veins  by  abforp- 
tion  but  by  a laceration,  efpecially  as  the  experiment  continued 
to  fucceed  for  fome  hours  after  death. 

And  laftly,  a feventh  argument  ufed  in  favour  of  common 
, veins  abforbing  was,  that  rfiany  animals  were  eftftitute  of  any 
ether  veflels  which  could  do  that  office.  This  was  fuppofed 
to  be  the  cafe  with  birds,  fiffi,  and  amphibious  animals;  all  of 
which  feme  anatomifts  did  not  hefitate  to  affirm  muft  want 
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every  part  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  and  with  great  appearance 
of  reafon  } lince  in  the  fmalleft  quadruped  they  could  eafily 
find  either  lafteals  or  lymphatic  glands  upon  the  mefentery ; 
but  in  the  largeft  bird,  or  fifh,  neither  lafteal  veflel  nor  con- 
globate gland  could  be  feen.  And  if  thefe  animals  (faid  they) 
be  without  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  abforption  in  them  muft  be 
performed  by  other  veflels,  viz,  the  common  veins ; and  if  in 
them  the  common  veins  can  do  the  ofiice  of  abforption,  why 
fliould  not  they  llkewife  perform  it  in  the  human  body  where 
fuch  veins  equally  exift?  But  this  argument  is  overthrown  by 
the  lymphatic  fyftem  being  now  difeovered  in  all  thefe  ani- 
mals. 

Such  are  the  arguments  produced  in  favour  of  the  common 
veins  doing  the  office  of  abforption ; a doflrine  which  has  late- 
ly been  efpoufed  by  that  excellent  anatomift  Dr  Meckel;  to 
whofe  obfervations,  though  agreeing  with  fome  already  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  neceffary  to  pay  a particular  attention. 

Dr  Meckel’s  conclufions  in  /avour  of  this  doftrine,  arc 
made  entirely  from  injections  in  dead  bodies  : For  having  filled 
the  common  veins  by  injefling  mercury  into  the  lymphatic 
glands,  into  the  excretory  dudls  of  the  breafts,  into  the  ve- 
ficula  feminalis,  into  the  hepatic  dufls,  and  into  the  urinary 
bladder  -,  he  concludes,  that  the  veifis  open  into  thefe  parts  iri 
the  living  body  to  abforb  from  them  : A conclufion  which  is 
already  proved  to  be  liable  to  confiderable  objections,  as  we 
never  can  be  fure  whether  our  injections,  in  getting  from 
thefe  cavities  into  fuch  veins,  had  gone  by  a natural  or  by  a 
forced  palfage.  Dr  Meckel  indeed  mentions,  that  there  were 
no  marks  of  an  extravafation  in  his  experiments.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  too  fmall  for  obfervation.  Nay,  we  have 
even  reafon  to  believe,  that  as  . the  fmall  veflels  of  the  human 
body  are  very  clofe  to  one  another,  our  injeCtion  may  fome- 
times  burft  from  one  into  another  lying  in  contaCt  with  it, 
without  diftending  the  cellular  membrane  w’hich  lies  between 
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them  : A clrcumftance  which  anatomifts  have  fometimes  ob- 

I 

ferved,  and  which  Mr  Hewfon  has  feen  happen  even  on  the 
mefentery  of  a turtle  ; where  upon  injecting  the  lacleals,  he 
has  more  than  once  made  the  mercury  pafs  into  the  common 
veins : but  in  all  thefe  cafes,  on  a careful  examination,  we 
found  it  wa§  by  rupture,  as  could  readily  be  diftinguilhed  in 
this  animal,  whofe  mefentery  is  extremely  thin  and  tranfpa- 
rent.  And  that  it  was  actually  fo,  and  not  by  a natural  paf^ 
fage,  muft  be  evident  to  every  anatomift  who  confiders  that 
this  is  an  experiment  which  does  not  always  fucceed  on 
the  mefentery  of  the  turtle;  where,  if  there  were  natural  paf- 
fages,  or  if  the  ladleals  opened  into  the  veins,  the  mercury 
would  probably  run  with  great  facility. 

And  the  very  fame  circumftance  which  Dr  Meckel  has  ob« 
ferved  of  a lymphatic  gland,  has  happened  to  Mr  Hewfon 
fometimes  on  injefling  thefe  glands  in  difeafed  cafes  ; that  is, 
he  has  filled  the  common  veins,  and  in  fome  inftances  where 
he  looked  for  it,  he  could  diftinguifh  the  extravafation  very 
readily,  and  therefore  concluded,  that  in  the  other  cafes 
where  the  veins  were  filled,  that  it  was  alfo  by  an  extravafa- 
tion, though  a more  obfeure  one.  From  this  he  fufpedls, 
that  in  Dr  Meckel’s  experiment,  where  he  filled  the  common 
veins,  by  injefting  into  the  lymphatic  veflels  of  a difeafed 
gland,  a fimilar  deception  had  taken  place  : efpecially  as  the 
force  applied  was  confiderable,  he  having  ufed  a column  of 
rnercur^  eighteen  inches  high. 

And  the  fuppofition  of  the  red  veins  opening  into  a lym- 
phatic gland,  appears  improbable,  from  an  obfervation  con- 
cerning the  ftruflure  of  the  glands,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Meckel  himfelf,  viz.  that  they  are  made  of  a convoluted 
lymphatic  velTel.  Now  to  fuppofe  a lymphatic,  'which  is  a 
veflcl  given  to  abforb,  Ihould  iilclf,  even  when  convoluted, 
have  a common  vein  opening  into  it  for  abforption  from  its 
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cavity,  does  not  appear  confiftent  with  what  we  know  of  na- 
ture’s operations. 

Similar  ohjeflions  might  be  made  to  the  other  experiments 
related  by  this  very  ingenious  author;  but  enough  has  been 
faid  to  fliew  how  cautious  we  fhould  be  in  making  conclufions, 
with  refpecl:  to  the  palTages  of  the  living  body,  from  experi- 
ments made  on  the  dead,  where,  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  vef- 
fels,  and  other  circumftances,  we  are  fo  liable  to  be  deceived. 

Upon  the  whole,  on  taking  a review  of  the  do£l:rine  that 
the  common  veins  are  the  inltruments  of  abibrtion,  that  doc- 
trine appears  to  have  no  other  fupport  than  refpedl;  for  the 
authority  of  our  predeceflbrs  ; for  all  the  arguments  in  its  fa- 
vour are  liable  to  confiderable  objeflions.  Let  us  next,  there- 
fore, inquire,  whether  fome  other  part  of  the  human  body 
may  not  do  that  important  office  ? 

§ 3.  Of  Abforption  by  the  Lymphatic  Syjlem. 

This  fyftem  in  all  animals,  we  have  found,  confifts  of  a 
trunk  or  a thoracic  du£t,  and  of  two  extremities,  namely,  the 
ladleals,  and  the  lymphatic  veffels.  The  lafteals  can  be  tra- 
ced from  the  inner  furface  of  the  inteftines,  where  they  begin 
by  fmall  orihces,  in  order  to  abforb  the  chyle,  and  to  tranfmit 
it  through  the  thoracic  du£t  to  the  blood-velTels.  That  this  is 
their ufe,  has_  never  been  queftioned  fince  the  firft  difcovery  of 
thofe  velTels,  from  its  always  admitting  of  eafy  demonftration  ; 
that  is,  by  giving  an  animal  milk,  and  then  opening  him  a few 
hours  after ; in  which  cafe  the  fame  fluid  that  is  feen  in  his  in- 
teftines can  likewile  be  feen  to  have  got  into  his  ladleals. 

After  thus  being  convinced,  that  the  ufe  of  one  branch  of 
the  fyftem  is  to  abforb,  we  cannot  at  firft  fight  but  wonder  that 
any  anatomift  fhould  have  hefitated  to  attribute  a fimilar  office 
to  the  other.  ,Neverthelefs  fome  anatomifts  have  been  led  to 
afcribe  to  the  lymphatics  a very  diflerent  ufe  to  what  they 
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found  the  laiHieals  perform  ; particularly  fince  the  time  that 
L.uck  fil'd:  made  his  experiments,  in  which  he  thought  he  in* 
jecled  thefe  lymphatic  vefiTels  from  the  arteries  j and  therefore 
concluded,  that  they  had  no  other  ufe  than  as  correfpondent 
veins  to  return  the  lymph  from  fnch  arteries  as  were  too  fmall 
to  p.dmit  the  red  blood,  or  the  ferum.  A.nd  in  this  opinion 
anatomids  were  confirmed  by  the  theories  of  Leeuwenhoek 
and  of  Boerhaave,  concerning  the  gradation  in  the  ferles  of 
the  globules  of  our  fluids,  and  of  the  fizes  of  the  vellels  de- 
ftined  to  convey  them  ; thence  the  idea  of  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels  being  fmall  veins  continued  from  arteries  became  fo  ge- 
neral among  phyfiologids. 

But  although  this  idea  was  fo  commonly  received,  yet  there 
were  fome  phyfiologifts  who  reafoned  better  on  the  fubjeft  ; 
and  amongd:  the  fird:  of  thefe  was  GlilTon,  who,  in  a book 
publiflied  the  very  year  after  that  in  which  Bartholin  wrote 
upon  the  lymphatics,  attributes  to  thofe  vefiTels  the  office  of 
carrying  back  to  the  blood-veffels  the  lymph  which  had  lu- 
bricated the  cavities  of  the  body. 

M.  Noguez,  likewife  in  a chapter  where  he  mentions  the 
name  of  Dr  GlifiTon,  fpeaksof  abforption  by  the  lymphatics. 
Hambergerus  alfo  feems  to  have  had  this  idea  of  their  oflice: 
And  Frederic  Hoffman  has  expreffed  the  doctrine  of  the  lym- 
phatics being  abforbents  very  completely,  in  his  Medic.  Ration. 
Syfkem.  lib.  i.  fe£l.  2.  cap.  3. 

This  opinion  of  the  lymphatics  being  a fyftem  of  abforbents, 
has  been  adopted  and  fupported  with  additional  arguments  by 
Dr  Hunter  and  Dr  Monro  ; who,  befides  fhewing  the  fallacy 
of  the  experiments  brought  in  favour  of  the  common  veins 
doing  the  office  of  abforption,  have  advanced  the  following 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  lymphatics  perform  it. 

Firft,  Their  great  analogy  with  the  laffeals,  with  which 
they  agree  in  their  coats,  in  their  valves,  in  their  manner  of 
fatnifying,  in  their  paffage  through  the  lymphatic  or  conglo- 
bate 
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bate  glands,  and  in  their  termination  in  the  thoracic  duft,  and 
in  fhort  in  every  circumftance  with  regard  to  their  ftririlure  ; 
and  thence  it  is  probable  they  alfo  agree  with  them  in  their 
ufe.  And  as  the  lacteals  are  known  to  begin  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  inteftines,  and  to  be  the  abforbents  of  the fe  parts, 

I the  lymphatics  may  begin  from  the  other  cavities  of  the  body, 

. and  may  abforb  the  fluids  which  had  lubricated  thofe  cavities. 

Secondly,  The  palTage  of  the  venereal,  variolous,  and  other 
poifons  into  the  conftitution ; thefe  poifons  firfl:  making  an  ul- 
I cer,  and  then  being  abforbed  along  with  the  matter  of  the  ul- 
I cer  and  infedling  the  whole  body.  That  in  fuch  cafes  they  are 
mot  abforbed  by  the  common  veins,  but  by  [tlte  lymphatics, 

; appears  from  their  inflaming  thefe  lymphatics  in  their  courfe, 
land  by  their  generally  inflaming  a conglobate  gland  before 
I they  enter  the  I'yftem  ; a ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  their 
1 being  taken  up  by  the  lymphatic  veflcls,  which  pafs  through 
I thefe  glands  in  their  way  to  the  thoracic  du6l. 

Thefe  two  are  the  principal  arguments  by  which  the  doc- 
I trine  of  the  lymphatics  being  a fyftem  of  alpforbents  has  been 
ifupported.  Experiments  made  by  injections  in  the  dead  body, 

’ where  fuch  injections  have  been  forced  from  the  arteries  into 
I the  cellular  membrane  and  from  the  cellular  membrane  into 
I the  lymphatics,  have  been  likewife  brought  in  favour  of  this 
idoCtrine,  but  improperly  ; and  being  now  given  up  by  thofe 
iwho  advanced  them,  they  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

But  our  experiments  related  above  furnifli  another  argu- 
1 ment  in  favour  of  the  lymphatics  being  a fyftem  of  abforbents  ; 
ifor  in  thefe  experiments,  we  have  always  found  the  fluids  con- 
f tained  in  the  difterent  cavities  of  the  body,  and  that  contained 
iin  the  lymphatics  exaCUy  agreeing  with  one  another,  in  their 
I tranfparcDcy,  in  their  conliftence,  8cc.  And  in  animals  in 
1 health,  we  likewife  found,  when  the  one  jellied  on  being  ex- 
j pofed  to  the  air,  the  other  did  fo  too  j and  in  the  animal  rc- 
I duced  by  low  diet,  where  the  properties  of  the  one  were  al- 
tered^ 
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tercd,  thofe  of  the  other  were  fo  likewlfe,  and  exaflly  in  the 
fame  manner.  So  that  we  now  feem  to  have  obtained  as  de- 
cifive  an  argument  in  favour  of  abforption  by  lymphatics,  as 
we  before  had  of  that  by  the  lafteals;  for  the  lafteals  were 
concluded  abforbents  from  tjieir  being  found  to  run  from  the 
inteftines  filled  with  a fluid  fimilar  to  what  was  in  the  cavity 
of  the  gut : fo  we  feem  here  to  have  the  fame  reafon  for  be- 
lieving that  the  lymphatics  abforb  from  cavities,  becaufe  they 
are  found  to  contain  a fluid  exactly  fimilar  to  what  is  obfervcd 
in  thefe  cavities ; a ftrong  argument  that  the  fluid  had  paffed. 
from  fuch  cavities  into  thefe  lymphatics  by  abforption. 

. Such,  then,  feems  to  be  the  purpofe  for  which  the  lympha- 
tic velTels  were  provided,  that  is,  to  do  the  ofiice  of  abforption, 
an  ofiice  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  animal ; no  won- 
der, therefoi*e,  that  there  fhould  be  a fyftem  fet  apart  for  per- 
forming it,  and  not  only  in  man  and  quadrupeds,  but  alfo  in 
birds,  fifh,  amphibious  animals,  and  perhaps  even  in  infeifls  of 
the  moft  perfect  kind. 
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PART  VII.  , 

OF  THE  HUMAN  NERVES. 

BY  THE  LATE  DR  ALEX.  MONRO. 


CHAP.  I. 

' Of  the  Nerves  in  General. 

I.  r I ^HE  numerous  turns  which  the  carotid  and  vertebral 
A arteries  make  before  they  pafs  through  the  dura 
materj  thefe  arteries  having  neither  fwelling  mufcles  nor  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  to  affift  the  courfe  of  the  blood  in 
them  after  they  enter  the  Ikull,  and  their  divifion  into  innu- 
merable communicating  branches  in  the  pia  mater,  and  its 
procefles,  fhew,  that  the  liquors  muft  move  more  flowly  and 
equally  in  them  than  in  moft  other  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  By  the  ajQiftance  of  injections  and  microfeopeg,  the  very 
minute  branches  of  thefe  vcflels  are  difeovered  to  go  from 
the  pia  mater,  into  the  cortex,  cineritlous,  or  a£hy  coloured 
part  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  fpinal  marrow;  where- 
as we  can  only  fee  longitudinal  veflels,  without  numerous  ra- 
mifications or  reticular  plexufes,  in  the  white  medullary  fub- 
Rance  of  thefe  parts. 

3.  The  continuity  of  the  cortex  with  the  medulla  of  the 
encephalon  and  fpinal  marrow  is  obfervable  with  the  naked 
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eye,  and  is  more  diftinftly  feen  with  the  alEftance  of  a micro- 
fcope. 

4.  In  diflefting  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  we  fee  the  fmalP 
beginriings  of  the  medulla  proceeding  from  the  cortex,  and 
we  can  trace  its  gradual  increafe  by  the  addition  of  more  fuch 
white  fubftance  coming  from  the  cortex. 

5.  Both  thefe  fubftanccs  are  very  fucculent  j for  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  to  dry,  they  lofe  more  of  their  weight  than 
moft  other  parts  of  the  body  do. 

6.  In  feverai  places'  we  cap  obferve  the  medulla  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  fibres  laid  at  each  others  fides. 

7.  The  medullary  fubftance  is  employed  in  forming  the 
white  fibrous  cords,  which  have  now  the  name  of  nerves  ap- 
propriated to  them.  Within  the  Ikull  we  fee  the  nerves  to  be 
the  medullary  fubftance  continued  ; and  the  fpinal  marrow  is 
all  employed  in  forming  nerves. 

8.  The  common  opinion  concerning  the  rife  of  the  nerves, 
founded'  on  a fuperficial  infpe<ftion  of  thole  parts,  is,  that  the 
nerves-  are  propagated  from  that  fide  of  the  encephalon  at 
tjfrhidh  they  go  out  of  the  Ikulh  Btit  it  having  been  remarked, 
after  a more  ftridf  inquiry,  and  preparing  the  parts  by  mace- 
ration m water,  that  the  medullary  fibres  decuflate  or  crofs 
each  other  in  fome  parts  of  the  medulla  j as  for  example,  at 
the  corpus  annulare,  and  beginning  of  the  fpinal  marrow  ; 
and  praftical  obfervers  having  related  feverai  examples,  of 
people  whofe  brain  was  hurt  on  one  fide,  while  the  morbid 
fymptom,  palfy,  appeared  on  the  other  fide  of  the  body,  of 
which  I have  feen  fome  inftances  t'and  experiments  made  on 
brutes  having  confirmed  thefe  oblervations,  it  has  been 
thought,  that  the  nerves  had  their  rife  from  that  fide  of  the 
encephalon  which  is  oppoffte  to  their  egrefs  from  the  Ikull. 
It  may,  however,  ftill  be  faid,  that  this'  laft  opinion  is  hoC 
fully  demonftrated,  becaiife  a decuflation  in  fome  parts  is  not 
tt  proof  that  it  obtains  univerfally  j-  and  if  there  are  examples 
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of  palfy  of  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  the  brain  was  hurt, 
there  are  alfo  others,  where  the  injury  done  to  the  brain  and 
the  palfy  were  both  on  the  fame  fide.  ' 

9.  The  nerves  are  compofed  of  a great  may  threads  lying 
parallel  to  each  other,  or  nearly  fo,  at  their  exit  from  the 
medulla. 

This  fibrous  texture  is  evident  at  the  origin  of  moft  of  the 
nerves  within  the  Ikull : and  in  the  cauda  equina  of  the  fpinal 
marrow,  we  can  divide  them  into  fuch  fmall  threads,  that  a 
very  good  eye  can  fcarcely  perceive  them  ; but  thefe  threads, 
when  looked  at  with  a microfeope,  appear  each  to  be  compof* 
ed  of  a great  number  of  fmaller  threads. 

10.  How  fmall  one  of  thefe  fibrils  of  the  nerves  is,  we  know 
not ; but  when  we  confider  that  every,  even  the  moft  minute 
part  of  the  body  is  lenfible,  and  that  this  muft  depend  on  the 
nerves  (which,  all  conjoined,  would  not  make  a cord  of  an  inch 
diameter)  being  divided  into  branches  or  filaments  to  be  dif- 
perfed  through  all  thefe  minute  parts,  we  muft  be  convinced, 
that  the  nervous  fibrils  are  very  fmall.  From  the  examination 
of  the  minimum  vifibile,  it  is  demonftrated,  that  each  fibre  in 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  or  expanded  optic  nerve,  cannot  exceed, 
in  diameter  the  32,400th  part  of  a hair. 

11.  The  medullary  fubftance,  of  which  the  nervous  fibrils 
are  compofed,  is  very  tenderj  and  would  not  be  able  to  refift 
fuch  force  as  the  nerves  are  expofed  to  within  the  bones,  nor 
even  the'eommon  force  of  the  circulating  fluids,  were  not  the 
pia  mater  and  tunica  arachnoidcs  continued  upon  them  ; the 
former  giving  them  firmnefs  and  ftrength,  and  the  latter  fur- 
nilhing  a cellular  coat  to  connedl  the  threads  of  the  nerves,  to 
let  them  lie  foft  and  rooift,  and  to  fupport  the  veflels  which 
go  with  them. 

It  is  this  cellular  fubftance  that  is  diftended  when  air  is 
forced  through  a blow-pipe  into  a nerve,  afid  that  makes 
» nerve  appear  fpongy,  after  being  diftended  with  air  till  it 
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dries ; the  proper  nervous  fibrils  fhrivelling  fo  in  drying,  that  - 
they  can  fcarcelv  be  obferved. 

12.  Thefe  coats  ii  ) would  not  make  the  nerves  ftrong 
enough  to-bear  the  ftretching  and  prcfTure  they  are  expofed  to 
in  their  courfe  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  ; and  there- 
fore, where  the  nerves  go  out  at  the  holes  in  the  cranium  and 
fpine,  the  dura  mater  is  generally  wrapped  clofely  round  them 
to  colleft  their  loofe  fibres  into  tight  firm  cords : and  that 
the  tenfion  which  they  may  happen  to  be  expofed  to  may 
not  injure  them  before  they  have  got  this  additional  coat,  it  is 
'firmly  fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  holes  in  the  bones  through 

which  they  pafs. 

13.  The  nervous  cords,  thus  cohipofe'd  of  nervous  fibrils, 
cellular  coat,  pia  and  dura  mater,  have  fuch  numerous  blood- 
velTels,  that  after  their  arteries  only  are  injefted,  the  whole 
cord  is  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  injefted  liquor ; and  if 
the  injeftion  is  puftied  violently,  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the 
nerves  is  at  lafl  diffended  with  it.  . 

14.  A nervous  cord,  fuch  as  has  been  juft  now  deferibed, 
has  very  little  elafticity,  compared  with  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  body.  When  cut  but  of  the  body,  it  does  not  become 
obfei  vably  fhorter,  while  the  blood- vcffels  contrail  three- 
eighths  of  their  length. 

15.  Nerves  are  gcnerallj  lodged  in  a cellular  or  fatty  ftib- 
ftance,  and  have  their  courfe  in  the  interftices  of  mufcles  and 
other  ailive  organs,  whtr.  they  are  guarded  from  preffure  j 
but  in  feveral  parts  they  are  fo  placed,  as  if  it  was  intended 
that  they  Ihould  there  fuffer  the  vibrating  force  of  arteries,  or 
the  preffure  of  the  contrailing  i^bres  of  mufcles.  , 

16.  The  larger  cords  of  the  nerves  divide  into  branches  as 

they  go  off  to  the,  difterent  parts ; the  branches  being  fmaller 
than  the  trunk  from  which  they  come,  and  making  generally 
an  acute  angle  where  they  feparaie.  , ' 
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17.  In  feveral  places,  different  nerves  unite  into  one  cord, 
which  is  commonly  larger  than  any  of  the  nerves  which  form 
it. 

18.  Several  nerves,  particularly  tho'fe  which  are  diftributed 
to  the  bowels,  after  fuch  union,  fuddenly  form  a hard  knot 
confiderably  larger  than  all  the  nerves  of  which  it  is  made. 
Thefe  knots  were  called  corpora  olivaria^  and  are  now  gene- 
rally named  ganglions*. 

19.  The  ganglions  have  thicker  coats,  more  numerous,  and 
larger  blood-veffejs,  than  the  nerves  \ fo  that  they  appear 
more  red  and  mufcular.  On  differing  the  gangbons,  fibres 
are  feen  running  longitudinally  in  their  axes,  and  other  fibres 
are  derived  from  their  fides  in  an  oblique  diredion  to  the 
longitudinal  ones.  < 

20.  Commonly  numerous  fmall  nerves,  which  conjun£Uy 
are  not  equal  to  the  fize  of  the  ganglion,  are  fent  out  from  it, 
but  with  a ftruflure  no  way  different  from  that  of  other 
nerves. 

21.  The  nerves  fent  to  the  organs  of  the  fenfes,  lofe  there 
their  firm  coats,  and  terminate  in  a pulpy  fubftance.  The  optic 
nerves  are  expanded  into  a foft  tender  web,  called  the  retina. 
The  auditory  nerve  has  fcarce  the  confidence  of  mucus  in 
the  veftibulum,  cochlea,  and  femicircular  canal  of  each  ear. 
The  papillte  of  the  nofe,  tongue,  and  fkin  are  very  foft. 

22.  The  nerves  of  mulcles  can  likewife  be  traced  till  they 
, feem  to  lofe  their  coats  by  becoming  very  foft ; from  which, 
and  what  we  obferved  of  the  fenfatory  nerves  (§  21.),  there  is 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  mufcular  nerves  are  alfo  pulpy  at 
their  terminations,  which  we  cannot  indeed  profecute  by  dif- 
fe£fion. 

23.  It  would  feem  neceffary  that  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  fhould  continue  in  tnis  foft  flexible  ftate,  in  order  to 

perform 

* See  Vol.  II.  p 63,  and_Monro  on  the  Nervous  Syftcm,  Tab. 
XX.  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii. 
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perform  their  funftlons  right : for,  in  proportion  as  parts  be- 
come rigid  and  firm  by  age,  or  any  other  caufe,  they  lofc  of 
their  fenfibility,  and  the  motions  are  more  difficultly  per- 
formed. ' 

•24.  Though  the  fibres  in  a nervous  coat  are  firmly  conneft- 
. ed,  and  frequently  different  nerves  join  into  one  trunk,  or  into 
the  fame  ganglion  ; yet  the  fenfation  of  each  part  of  the  body 
is  fo  very  diftinft,  and  we  have  fo  much  the  power  of  moving 
the  mufcles  feparately,  that,  if  the  nerves  are  principal  agents 
of  thefe  two  funftions,  which  I lhall  endeavour  to  prove 
they  are,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  there  is  no  union,  con- 
fufion,  or  immediate  communicatioA  of  the.  proper  nervous  fi- 
brils, but  that  each  fibre  remains  diftindt  from  its  origin  to 
its  termination. 

25.  Changes  produced  any  way  upon  the  coats  of  the  nerves, 
cannot,  however,  but  affedt  the  nervous  fibrils.  The  cel- 
lular fubftance  may  be  too  full  of  liquor,  or  may  notfupply  e- 
nough the  liquor  may  not  be  of  a due  confiftence,  or  it  may 

' be  preternaturally  obftru£led  and  colledled.  The  pia  or  dura 

mater  may  be  too  tenfe,  or  too  lax ; their  veffels  may  be  ob- 
ftru(5led  j their  proper  nerves  may  be  violently  irritated,  or 
lofe  their  power  of  ailing } and  a great  many  other  fuch  chan- 
ges may  happen,  which  will  not  only  occafion  diforders  in  par- 
' ticular  nerves,  but  may  be  a caufe  of  the  fympathy  fo  fre- 
quently obferved  among  the  nerves ; which  is  fo  neceffary  to 
be  attentively  regarded  in  a great  many  difeafes,  in  order  to 
difeover  their  true  ftate  and  nature,  that,  without  this  know- 
ledge,  very  dangerous  miftakes  in  the  prailice  of  phyfic  and 
furgery  may  be  committed. 

26.  Many  experiments  and  obfervations  concur  in  proving, 

I that  when  nerves  arc  compreffed,  cut,  or  any  other  way  de- 

ftroyed,  the'parts  fupplied  with  fuch  nerves,  farther  from  the 
head  or  fpine  than  where  the  injuring  caufe  has  been  applied, 
have  their  fenfations,  motions,  and  nouriffiraent,  weakened 

• or 
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or  loft;  while  no  fuch  effefts  are  feen  in  the  parts  nearer  to 
the  oi-igin  of  ihofe  nerves : and  in  fuch  experiments  where  the 
caufe  impeding  the  nerves  to  exert  themfelves  could  be  remo- 
ved, and  the  ftrufture  p^f  the  nerves  was  not  injured,  as  for 
example,  when  a ligature  upon  a nerve,  flopping  its  in- 
fluence, has  been  taken  away,  the  motion  and  fenfation  of  the 
parts  were  foon  reftored.  From  which  it  would  appear,  that 
the  nerves  are  principal  inftruments  in  our  fenfations,  mo- 
tions, and  nourilhment ; and  that  this  influence  of  the  nerves 
\ 

is  not  inherent  in  them,  unlefs  the  communication  betw'een 
thefe  cords  and  their  origin  isvpreferved. 

This  conclulion  is  juft,  nPtwithftanding  that  fometimes,  up- 
on cutting  a nerve,  the  effefts  above-mentioned  have  been  felt 
for  a fliort  time,  but  afterwards  the/ perfon  was  fenfible  of  nd 
numbnefs  or  immobility:  for  wherever  this  is  faid  to  have 
happened,  the  cut  nerve  was  only  one  of  feveral  which  were 
fent  to  the  member  ; the  want  of  whofe  influence  was  felt  no 
longer,  than  till  the  habit  was  acquired  of  performing  the 
funftions  eafily  by  the  other  nerves. 

Nor  is  it  of  greater  weight  as  an  objeftion,  that  fometimes 
when  a ligature  is  drawn  very  hard  upon  a nerve,  and  then  is 
taken  away,  the  nerve  never  again  recovers  its  influence  upon 
the  parts  it  is  diftributed  to  beyond  the  ligature,  but  is  of  as 
little  efieft  as  if  it  had  been  cut  through  ;•  which  is  to  fay  that 
its  texture  has  been  altered  beyond  recovery.  The  fame  thing 
is  to  be  feen  b;  tying  a thread  tight  round  a tender  twig  of  any 
vegetable  ; it  decays, 

27.  Experiments  and  obfervations  fhew,  too,  that  when 
parts  of  the  encephalon  or  fpinal  marrow  have  been  irritated,' 
comprefled,  or  deftroyed,  the  pirts  of  the  body,  whofe  nerves- 
had  their  origin  from  fuch  affefted  parts  of  the  encephalon  or 
fpinal  marrow,,  became  convulfed,  paralytic,  infenfible,'  oP 
wafted ; and  in  fuch  cafes  where  the  injuring  caufe  could  be 
remo'ved  from  the  origin  of  the  nerveb,  the  morbid  lymptomg 
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obferved  in  the  parts  to  which  thefe  nerves  were  diftri^uted, 
went  off  upon  the  removal  of  that  caufe.  'From  which  it  is 
thought  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  nerves  muft  not  only 
have  a communication  with  their  origin,  but  that  the  influence 
they  have  upon  the  parts  they  are  diftributed  to,  depends  on 
the  influence  which  they  derive  from 'the  medulla  encephala 
' and  fpinalis. 

28.  Though  the  fpinal  marrow  has  its  own  veffels  and  cine- 

ritious  lubftance,  which  aflifts  to  form  its  medulla;  yet  a ve- 
ry large  fhare  of  the  medullary  fubftance  within  the  fpinc  is 
derived  from  the  encephalon,  whofe  medulla  oblongata  de- 
fcends  from  the  head ; and  the  influence  of  the  fpinal  marrow 
on  its  nerves  depends  in  a great  meafure  on  this  medulla  ob- 
longata of  the  head.  Hence  an  injury  done  to  any  part  of  the 
fpinal  marrow,  immediately  affe£ts  all  the  parts,  whofe  nerves 
have  their  origin  below  where  the  injuring  caufe  is  applied. 
A laxation  of  a vertebra  in  the  loins  makes  the  lower  extremi- 
ties foon  paralytic;  a tranfvcrfe  fedlion  of  the  medulla  at  the 
firft  vertebra  qf  the  neck,  foon  puts  an  end  to  life.  , 

29.  If  fuch  caufes  produce  conftantly  fuch  effefts  (§  26, 
27,  28.)  in  us  and  other  creatures  living  in  nearly  the  fame 
circumffances  as  we  do,  the  concluflons  already  made  mufl 
be  good,  notwithftanding  examples  of  children  and  other 
creatures  being  born  without  brains  or  fpinal  marrow;  or 
notwithftanding  that  the  brains  of  adult  creatures  can  be 
much  changed  in  their  texture  by  difcafes  ; and  that  tortoifes, 
and  fome  other  animals,  continue  to  move  a confiderable  time 
after  their  heads  are  cut  off.  We  may  be  ignorant  of  the  par- 
ticular circumftances  requifite  or  neceffary  to  the  being  or 
well-being  of  this  or  that  partfcular  creature  ; and  we  may  be 
unable  to  account  for  a great  many  phenomena;  but  we  muft 
believe  our  eyes  in  the  examination  of  fails;  and  if  we  fee 
conftantly  fuch  confequences  from  fuch  ailions,  we  cannot 
but  conclude  the  one  to  be  the  caufe  and  the  other  the  effeit. 

It 
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It  would  be  as  unjuft  to  deny  the  conclufions  made  in  the  three 
preceding  articles,  becaufe  of  the  feemingly  preternatural 
phsenomcna  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this,  as  U would 
be  to  deny  the  neceflity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  uS 
and  moft  quadrupeds,  becaufe  a frog  can  jump  about,  or  a 
tortoife  can  walk,  long  after  all  the  contents  of  its  thorax  and 
abdomen  are  taken  out,  or  becaufe  the  different  parts  of  a 
worm  crawl  after  it  has  been  cut  into  a great  many  pieces.  It 
is  therefore  almoft  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  nerves  arc 
principal  inftruments  in  our  fenfations,  motion,  and  that  the 
influence  which  they  have  is  communicated  from  their  origin, 
the  encephalon  and  medulla  fpinalis.  But  authors  are  far  from 
agreeing  about  the  manner  in  which  this  influence  is  com- 
municated, or  in  what  way  nerves  a£l  to  produce  thefe 
cffe£ls.' 

30.  Some  alledge,  that  the  nervous  fibres  are  all  folid  cords^ 
afting  by  clafticity  or  vibration  ; others  maintain,  that  thofc 
fibres  are  fmall  tubes  conveying  liquors,  by  means  of  which 
their  effects  are  produced. 

31.  The  gentlemen,  who  think  the  nervous  fibres  folid,^ 
raife  feveral  objeflions  to  the  other  doflrine ; which  I fhall 
confider  afterwards  ; and  endeavour  to  fhew  the  fitnefs  of 
their  own  dodlrine  to  account  for  the  effeefts  commonly  oh* 
ferved  to  be  produced  by  the  nerves. 

The  objefts  of  the  fenfes  plainly  (fay  they)  make  impulfes  on 
the  nerves  of  the  proper  organs,  which  muft  (hake  the  ner-* 
vous  fibrils:  and  this  vibration  muft  be  propagated  along  the” 
whole  cord  to -its  other  extremity  or  origin,'  as  happens  in, 
other  tenfe  firings ; and  thefe  vibrations  being  differently  mo- 
dified, according  to  the  difference  pf  the  objedl,  and  its  differ.* 
ent  application,  produce  the  different  ideas  we  have  of  objects. 

32.  To  this  account  of  fenfation,  it  is  objecled,  firft.  That 
nerves  are  unfit  for  vibrations,  becaufe  their  extremities^ 
where  objefls  are  applied  to  them,  are  quite  foft  and  pappy 
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(§21.),  and  therefore  not  fufceptible  of  the  vibrations  fuppo> 
fed;  and  if  there  could  be  any  little  tremor  made  here  by  the 
impulfe  of  objefls,  it  could  not  be  continued  along  the  ner- 
vous cord,  becaufe  the  cellular  fubftance  by  which  each  par- 
ticular fibre  is  connefted  to  the  neighbouring  ones  (§11.), 
and  the  fatty  fubftance  in  which  the  nervous  cord  is  immerfed 
(§  ^5')>  would  foon  ftifle  any  fuch  vibratory  motion. 

A fecond  objeflion  to  this  dodtrine  is,  That  fuppofing  the 
nerves  capable  of  vibrations  by  the  impreffions  of  objefts,  thefe 
vibrations  would  not  anfwer  the  defign.  For  if  what  we 
know  of  other  vibrating  firings,  to  wit,  that  their  tone  re- 
mains the  fame,  unlefs  their  texture,  length,  or  tenfion  is  al- 
tered, and  that  different  fubftances  ftriking  them  do  no  more 
than  make  the  found  louder  or  weaker  ; if  thefe  properties  arc 
to  be  applied  to  nerves,  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  fame 
nerve  would  conftantly  convey  the  fame  idea,  with  no  other 
variety  than  of  its  being  weaker  and  ftronger,  whatever  differ- 
ent objedts  were  applied  to  it ; unlefs  we  fuppofed  the  nerve 
changed  in  its  texture,  length,  or  tenfion,  each  time  a dif- 
ferent objedl:  is  applied  j which,  it  is  prefumed,  no  body  will 
undertake  to  prove  does  happen. 

Nay,  3dly,  If  ever  fuch  a variety  of  vibrations  could  be 
made,  our  fenfations  would  notwithftanding  be  confufed  and 
indiftindl ; becaufe  the  tremulous  nervous  fibre  being'  firmly 
connedted  and  contiguous  to  feveral  other  fibres  of  the  fame 
cord,  would  neceffarily  (hake  them  too,  by  which  we  fhould 
have  the  notion  of  the  objedl  as  applied  at  all  the  different 
parts  where  the  extremities  of  thefe  fibres  terminate. 

33.  In  whatever  way  the  favourers  of  the  dodbnne  of  folid 
nerves  plcafe  to  apply  the  elafticity  of  nerves  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  mufcles,  their  adyerfaries  infift  that  nerves  are  too 
weak  to  refift  fuch  weights  as  the  mufcles  fuftain } they  would 
furely  break,  efpecially  as  they  are  in  a great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly^  deprived  of  their  ftrong  coats  before  they  come  to 

the 
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the  part  of  the  mufcle  they  are  immediately  to  afl  upon 
22.) — The  nerves  being  found  to  have  little  or  no  elafticity 
to  fliorten  themfelves  (§  14  ),  Ihews  them  altogether  unfit  for 
fuch  an  office  as  this  of  contrafting  the  mufcles  in  the  way  pro* 
pofed  of  their  afting  by  elafticity  ; and  when  a nerve  is  view- 
ed with  a microfcope  while  the  mufcles  it  ferves  arc  in  aftion, 
no  contraction  or  motion  is  obferved  in  it.-— — Nay,  if  they 
were  elaftic,  they  would  equally  exert  their  power  of  con- 
tracting mufcles  nearer  to  their  origin  as  well  as  farther 
from  it,  when- they  were  put  into  contraction  or  vibration,  by 

irritation  of  any  part,  of  them.  The  former,  however,  does 

\ 

not  happen. 

34.  Asa  further  objection  againft  either  motion  or  fenfa- 
tion  being  owing  to  the  elafticity  of  the  nerves,  it  is  faid,  that 
if  this  doctrine  was  true,  the  fenfations  would  be  more  acute, 
and  the  contractions  of  mufcles  would  be  greater  and  ftrong- 
er,  when  the  parts  become  firmer  and  more  rigid  by  age  ; for 
then  their  elafticity  is  increafed  : Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears  (§  23.)  that  then  the  fenfations  are  blunted,  and 
mufcular  contraction  becomes  lefs  and  weaker. 

35  If  the  nerves  were  granted  to  be  elaftic,  and  to  com- 
municate a fpringy  force  to  all  the  parts  they  are  diftributed 
to,  they  might  appear  neceffitry  in  this  view  to  affift  the  ap- 
plication of  the  nutritious  particles  of  the  fluids  to  the  fides  of 
the  velTels  which  thefe  particles  were  to  repair } and  fo  far 
might  well  enough  account  for  the  fliare  which  nerves  are 
thought  to  have  in  nutrition  : But  if  we  cannot  make  ufe  of 
elafticity  in  the  other  two  functions,  fenfation  and  motion,  we 
muft  alfo  endeavour  to  find  out  fome  other  way  for  the  nerves 
to  aCt  in  nutrition  ; which  will  be  done  afterwards. 

36.  Having  thus  ftated  the  reafons  for  and  againft  the 
nerves  aCting  as  folid  ftrings,  let  us  likewife  relate  the  argu- 
ments for  the  nerves  being  tubes,  and  the  objections  to  this  , 
doCtrine, 
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A great  argument  of  thofe  who  think  the  nerves  to  be  tubes 
conveying  liquors,  is  the  ftrong  analogy  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
to  other  glands  of  the  body,  and  their  excretories,  where  a ma- 
nifeft  fecretion  of  liquor  is  made  in  the  glands,  to  Ipe  conveyed 
by  the  excretories  to  the  proper  places  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
depofited:  they  think  that  the  vafcular  texture  of  the  cortex  of^ 
the  encephalon  and  fpinal  marrow  2.)  the  continuation  of 
the  cortex  in  forming  the  medullary  fubftance  (3,  4.  ) the  fi- 
brous texture  (f  5.)  and  fucculent  ftate  of  this  medulla  6.) 
and  its  being  wholly  employed  to  form  the  nerves  (§  7.)where 
the  fibrous  texture  is  evident  (§  9.} ; all  thefe  things,  fay  they, 

• confpire  to  fhow  fuch  a ftrong  analogy  between  thefe  parts  and 
|the  other  glands  of  the  body,  as  carries  a conviftion  that  there 
is  a liquor  fecreted  in  the  encephalon  and  fpinal  marrow,  to 
be  fent  out  by  the  nerves  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 

37*  The  following  objefUons  are  raifed  to  this  argument  in 
favour  of  liquor  conveyed  in  the  nerves  from  the  analogy  of 
the  glands.  17?,  Other  glands,  it  is  faid,  have  thpir  excretories 
colleiVcd  ipto  a few  large  tubes,  and  not  continued  in  fuch  a 
great  number  of  feparate  tubes,  as  far  as  the  places  where 
the  liquors  are  depofited  ; which  laft  muft  be  the  cafe,  if  the 
nerves  are  the  excretories  of  the  glandular  brain.  2dly,  We 
fee  the  cavities,  and  can  examine  the  liquors  in  the  excretories 
of  other  glands  much  fmaller  than  the  brain  ; which  cannot  be 
done  in  the  nerves,  “^dly.  If  the  nerves  were  tubes,  they 
would  be  fp  fmall,  that  the  attraction  of  the  liquors  to  their 
•fides  would  prevent  that  celerity  in  .the  motion  of  the  liquors,' 
which  is  requifite  to  fenfations  and  motions,  ^thly,  If  the 
nerves  were  tubes,  they  would  be  cylindrical  o^es,  and  confe- 
quently  npt  fubje^l  to  difeafes ; or  at  leaft  we  could  have  no 
comprehcnfion  of  the  difeafes  in  them. 

38.  The  anfwer  to  the  ijl  of  thefe  objeftions  is.  That  there 
are  other  glands  where  there  is  a,manifeft  fecretion,  and  in 
frhich  the  difpofition  of  the  excretories  is  in  xnuch  the  fame 
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way  as  in  the  encephalon : the  kidneys,  for  example,  have  a re- 
ticulated cortex  of  vcflels,  from  which  the  Euftachian  or  Bel- 
linian  medulla,  confiding  of  longitudinal  fibres  and  a few 
blood-veflels  in  the  fame  direftion,  proceeds ; and  this  medul- 
la  is  colleded  into  ten,  twelve,'  or  more  papilla?,  each  of  which 
is  formed  of  numerous  fmall  feparate  tubes,  which  fingly  dif- 
charge  the  urine  into  the  large  membranous  tubes;  and  thefc 
united  form  the  pelvis.  Upon  comparing  this  texture  of  the 
kidneys  with  that  of  the  encephalon  (§  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,)  the 
analogy  will  be  found  very  ftrong. 

39.  In  anfwer  to  the  'id  objeflion,  in  § 37.  it  is  granted, 
that  microfeopes,  injections,  and  all  the  other  arts  hitherto 
employed,  have  not  fiiewn  the  cavities  of  the  nervous  fibrils, 
or  the  liquors  contained'in  them;  and  from  what  was  fald 
(§  10.)  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  nervous  fibrils,  it  is  not  to  be 
expefled  that  ever  they  fhould  be  feen.  But  fo  long  as  fuch  a 
number  of  little  animals  can  every  hour  be  brought  to  the  ob- 
jeftors,  in  which  they  can  as  little  demonftrate  the  vefTels  or 
contained  fluids,  ft  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  conclufive  reafon- 
ing,  that  becaufe  ocular  demonftration  cannot  be  given  of 
either  the  tubes  or  their  contents,  therefore  they  do  not  exift. 
For  if  we  have  any  notion  of  an  animal,  it  is  its  being  an  hy- 
draulic machine,  whick  has  liquors  moving  in  it  as  long  as  it 
has  life.  If,  therefore,  fuch  little  animals  have  vefTels  and  li- 
quors which  we  cannot  fee,  why  may  not  fome  of  the  vefTels 
and  liquors  of  the  human  body  be  alfo  invifible  to  us  ? 

To  avoid  this  anfwer  to  the  objeftion,  it  is  further  urged. 
That  though  we  might  not  fee  the  nervous  tubes  or  the  liquors 
they  contain  as  they  naturally  flow ; yet  if  fuch  liquors  really 
exifl,  they  ought  to  difeover  themfelves,  either  by  a nerve’s 
fwelling  when  it  is  firmly  tied  ; or  that',  however  fubtile  their 
fluids  are,  they  might  be  collcaed  in  fome  drops,  at  Icaft,  when 
the  cut  end  of  a nerve  of  a living  animal  is  kept  fome.  time  in 
fhe  exhaufled  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  It  is  afiirmed,  that 
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neither  did  the  tied  nerve  fwell  between  the  brain  and  liga- 
ture, nor  was  there  any  liquor  collefted  in  the  receiver  of  the 
air  pump;  from  which  it  is  concluded,  that  there  is  no  liquor 
in  the  nerves. 

Some,  who  fay  they  have  tried  thefe  experiments,  alErm, 
that  in  youna  animals  tl'e  nerve  does  fwell  above  the  ligature, 

and  that  a liquor  does  drill  out  upon  cutting  a nerve. 

Whether  fwelling  or  liquor  is  feen  or  is  not  feen  in  thefe  ex- 
periments, no  conclufion  for  or  againft  a nervous  fluid  can  be 
made  from  them  : tor  the  fwelling  of  the  nerve  after  it  is  tied, 
or  the  efflux  of  liquors  from  its  extremity,  will  never  prove 
either  to  be  the  effeft  of  the  fluid  in  the  proper  nervous  fibrils, 
fo  long  as  they  might  be  occafioned  by  the  liquors  in  the  lar- 
ger veflTels  of  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  nerves;  and  if  thefe 
fame  vefTels  of  the  coats  of  the  nerves  do  not  difeover  their  li- 
quors by  thefe  experiments,  it  is  far  lefs  to  be  expedled  that 
the  much  more  fubtile  nerves  will  difeover  theirs. 

40.  The  objedlion  to  the  doflrine  of  the  brain  being  a 
gland,  and  the  nerves  its  excretories,  fuppofes  a more  rapid 
motion  neceflfary  in  the  fluid  of  the  nerves  than  what  moft  of 
the  defenders  of  the  nervous  fluid  will  now  allow ; and  is  after- 
wards to  b_  confidered  particularly  in  a more  proper  place. 

41.  The  4th  objeftion  being,  That  if  the  nerves  are  excre- 
tories of  a gland,  they  muft:  be  cylindrical  tubes,  in  which  no 
obftruitions  or  difeafes  would  happen  ; but  fince  we  daily  fee 
difeafes  in  the  nerves,  they  muft  not  therefore  be  fuch  cxcre^ 
tories.  The  anfwer  is.  That  difeafes  happen  often  in  the  ex- 
cretories  of  other  glands,  as  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c.  notwith- 
ftanding  their  cylindrical  form,  and  their  much  fhorter  and 
lefs  expoled  courfe.  When  we  confider  the  very  tender  fub- 
ftance of  the  brain,  the  vaft  complication  of  its  velTels,  the 
prodigious  fmallnefs  of  the  tubes  going  out  from  it,  the  many 
moving  powers  which  the  nerves  are  to  undergo  the  Ihock  of, 
and  the  many  chances  which  the  velTels,  membranes,  and 
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( cellular  fubftance  accompanying  the  nerves,  have  of  being  di(- 
I ordered,  and  then  affe£Ung  the  nervous  fibrils,  we  have  very 
I great  reafon  to  be  furprifed,  that  thefe  cylindrical  tubes  are 
1 not  much  more  frequently  put  out  of  order,  by  too  great  or 
1 too  fmall  a quantity  of  liquors ; by  too  vifcid  or  too  thin  fluids  ; 

I by  liquors  confifting  of  too  mild  and  too  fluggifh  particles,  or 
I of  too  acrid  pungent  ones ; by  too  great  or  too  little  motion 
I given  to  the  liquors  ; by  the  diameters  of  the  tubes  being  too 
much  ftraitened  or  too  much  enlarged  ; and  by  a great  many 
I other  varieties  of  circumftances  which  might  be  thought  ca- 
pable of  difturbing  the  funftions  of  the  nerves,  (uppofing  them, 
to  be  cylindrical  excretories  of  the  brain,  as  a gland. 

42.  The  numerous  vefTels  of  the  encephalon  have  brought 
fome  of  the  gentlemen  who  aflert  the  nerves  to  be  folid,  to 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  a liquor  fecreted  in  the  brain;  but 
then  they  will  not  allow  that  this  liquor  is  fent  out  by  the  pro- 
per nervous  fibrils,  but  that  it  is  poured  into  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance, in  which  the  nerves  lie,  to  keep  them  moift  and  fupple, 
and  therefore  fit  for  exerting  their  elafticity,  vibration,  &c. 
by  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  effefts  commonly  afcribed  to 
nerves  are  produced. 

43.  Befides  the  objedlions  already  mentioned  (^32,33.) 
againft  the  nerves  afting  as  elaftic  ftrings,  this  opinion  has  fome 
other  difficulties  which  may  be  objected  to  it : for  inftance, 
there  is  not  one  analogous  example  in  the  whole  body  of  liquors 
fecreted  in  a large  gland,  to  be  poured  into  a cellular  fubftance, 
as  is  here  fuppofed  ; the  liquors  in  the  cells  of  the  tela  cellularis 
of  other  parts  are  feparated  from  the  little  arteries  which  are 
diftributed  to  thefe  cells. 

Further,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  how  a liquor  fecreted  in  the 
cortex  of  the  brain  fhould  make  its  way  through  the  medulla, 
to  come  out  into  the  cellular  membranes  on  the  furface  of  that 
medulla. 
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A very  fimple  experiment,  of  injefting  water  by  the 
artery  of  any  member,  and  thereby  filling  the  cellular  fubftance 
of  the  nerves  of  that  member,  fhews,  evidently,  that  the  liquor 
of  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  nerves  has  the  fame  fountain  as 
the  liquor  has  in  the  tela  cellularis  any  where  elfe,  that  is, 
from  the  little  arteries  difperfed  upon  it. 

44.  The  doftrine  of  a fluid  in  the  nerves,  is  not  only  thus 
fupported  by  the  analogy  of  the  brain  and  nerves  to  the  other 
glands  and  their  excretories,  but  thofe  who  maintain  this  doc- 
trine mention  an  experiment  which  they  think  directly  proves 
a fluid  in  the  nerves.  It  is  this : After  opening  the  thorax  of 
a living  dog,  catch  hold  of  and  prefs  both  one  or  both  of  the 
phrenic  nerves  with  the  fingers,  the  diaphragm  immediately 
ceafes  to  contrail ; ceafe  to  comprefs  the  nerves,  and,the  muf- 
cle  a£ls  again : a fecond  time,  lay  hold  of  the  nerve  or  nerves- 
fome  way  above  the  diaphragm,  its  motion  ftops.  Keep  firm 
hold  of  the  nerve,  and  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
ftrip  it  down  from  the  fingers  which  make  the  compreflloa 
towards  the  diaphragm,  and  it  again  contrails ; a repetition  of 
this  part  of  the  experiment  three  or  four  times,  is  always  at- 
tended with  the  fame-effeils;  but  it  then  contrails  no  more, 
ftrip  as  you  will,  unlefs  you  remove  the  preflure  to  take  hold 
of  the  nerves  above  the  place  firft  pinched  *,  when  the  mufcle  ' 
may  be  again  made  to  contrail,  by  ftripping  the  nerve  down 
towards  it.  This  experiment  I have  done  with  the  fuccefs  here 
mentioned.  Let  any  one  try  if  he  can  imagine  any  other  rea- 
fonable  account  of  thefe  appearances,  than  that  the  prclTure  by 
the  fingers  flopped  the  courfe  of  a fluid  in  the  nerve  ; that  fo 
much  of  this  fluid  as  remained  in  the  nerve,  between  the  fin- 
gers and  diaphragm,  was  forced  into  that  mufcle  by  ftripping  ; 
and  when  it  was  all  preflTed  away,  the  fingers  above  preventing' 
a fupply,  the  mufcle  contrailed  no  more  till  the  fingers  were 
removed,  and  a frefh  flow  was  by  that  means  received  from 
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the  fpinal  marrow,  or  from  that  part  of  the  nerve  which  had 
not  yet  been  fo  ftripped. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  conclufions  from  this  expert*. 
ment,  i . That  the  diaphragm  is  fet  in  motion  by  ftripping  the 
nerve  from,  as  well  as  towards,  this  mufcle  ; and  this  may  be 
well  expefled  ; for  a liquor  in  fuch  fmall  pipes  hindered  to 
flow  backwards  by  ligature,  pinching  fingers,  or  even  the  flow 
of  their  liquors  from  the  fountain,  will  regurgitate  forwards 
with  velocity  when  prefled  backwards.  We  fee  it  happen  in 
the  flalks  of  tender  fucculent  plants. 

2.  It  is  faid  that  mufclcs  ceafe  to  aft  when  their  veins  are 
tied,  as  well  as  when  their  arteries  or  nerves  are  tied  or  cut, 
but  that  mufcles  continue  to  aft  when  their  veins  are  cut  i 
by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  overloading  of  the  velTels  is 
an  Impediment  to  the  aftion'of  mufcles;  and  therefore  the 
ceafing  of  their  aftion,  when  their  arteries  or  nerves  are  tied 
or  cut,  may  alfo  be  owing  to  the  liquor  in  the  branches  of  thefe 
pipes  of  mufcles  ftagnating  when  it  is  not  propelled  by  the  flow 
of  more  liquor  from  their  trunks,  and  not  to  any  influence  or 
moving  power,  which  now  ceafes  to  be  conveyed  to  them. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  in  making  the  experiments  juft  now 
mentioned,  that  the  contraftion  of  the  mufcles  ceafes  fooneft 

when  the  nerves,  and  lateft  when  the  veins  are  tied. That 

when  veins  are  tied,  not  only  are  the  velTels  overloaded,  but 
all  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  inufcles  is  filled  with  coagulat- 
ed blood ; whereas  when  the  arteries  and  nerves  are  tied,  the 
reverfe  is  feen,  the  mufcles  are  lax,  and  of  lefs  bulk.  So  that 
in  thefe  cafes,  the  ceafing  of  the  contraftion  of  the  mufcles 
feems  to  depend  on  very  different  caufes,  to  wit,  a deprivation 
of  necefTary  liquors  in  the  one,  and  a redundancy  of  fuperflu' 
ous  blood  in  the  other.  An  elaftic  ftick  may  be  deprived  of 
its  elafticity,  by  being  made  either  too  dry  or  too  wet. 

■ 45.  Some  gentlemen,  convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  of  the 
fecretion  of  a liquor  in  the  brain  to  be  fent  out  by  the  nerves, 
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but  not  comprehending  how  a fluid  could  have  fuch  a rapid 
retrograde  motion  as  they  imagined  was  ncceflary  for  convey- 
ing the  impreflions  of  objefts  made  on  the  extremities  of  nerves 
to  the  fenforium,  fuppofed  two  forts  of  nerves  j one  that  con- 
veyed a liquor  for  mufcular  motion  and  nutrition ; the  other 
compofed  of  folid  nerves,  that  were  to  ferve  for  organs  of  the 
fenfes,  to  convey  the  vibrations  communicated  from  objects 
to  the  fenforium. 

46.  To  this  opinion  (§45.)  the  objeftion  againft  the  fenfato- 
ry  nerves  afting  by  vibration  (§  32.)  may  be  made;  and  there 
is  fo  little  reafon  to  fufpeft  any  difierence  in  the  texture  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain  or  nerves,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ftrpfture  is  every  where  fimilar,  and  branches  of  the  fame 
nerve  often  ferve  both  for  fenfation  and  motion. 

How  little  neceffity  there  is  for  fuppofing  extremely  rapid 
motions  of  the  nervous  fluid,  is  to  be  examined  foon. 

47.  The  hypothefis  of  -great  celerity  in  the  motion  of  the 
fluid  of  the  nerves  being  neceffary,  gave  alfo  rife  to  another  di- 
vifion  of  the  nerves,  into  arterious  or  efiluent,  and  venous  or 
refluent.  It  was  faid.that  mufcular  motion  or  nutrition  de- 
pended on  the  arterious  nerves  ; and  that  the  fenfations  de- 
pended on  an  accelerated  motion  of  the  nervous  fluid  towards 
the  brain,  by  the  impreffions  which  the  objefls  of  the  fenfes 
make  upon  the  venous  nerves.  By  this  fuppofition,  the  ab- 
furdity  of  rapid  fluxes  and  refluxes  in  the  fame  canal  was  pre- 
vented ; and  an  advantage  was  thought  to  be  gained  by  it,  of 
faving  too  great  a w^afle  of  the  fluid  of  the  nerves,  which  o- 
therwife  the  encephalon  and  fpinal  marrow  could  not  fupply 
in  fufficient  quantity  to  anfwer  all  the  exigencies  of  life. 

48.  To  this  opinion  (§47*)  it  been  objefted,  ijly  That 
there  is  no  example  in  the  body,  of  a fecreted  liquor  being 
turned  immediately  and  unmixed  to  the  gland  by  which  it  was 
originally  feparated  from  the  mafs  of  blood ; which  would  be 

the  cafe  were  there  venous  nerves.  There  is  no  occafion 
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for  faving  the  fluid  of  the  nerves  in  the  way  propofed  ; the 
organs  for  fecreting  that  fluid  being  large  enough  to  fupply  all 
that  is  neceflary  of  it  in  the  common  funftions  of  life.  2‘^lyy  If 
the  fluid  of  the  nerves  was  to  be  thus  kept  in  a perpetual  circu* 
lation,  it  would  foon  become  too  acrid  for  continuing  with 
fafety  in  fuch  fenfible  tender  veflel^as  the  brain  and  nerves 
are  compofed  of.  /^thly.  This  hypothefis  will  not  anfwer  the 
defign  forwhich  it  was  propofed  : for  though  the  momentary 
application  of  an  objeft  might  caufe  an  acceleration  in  the  fluid 
of  venous  nerves,  yet  if  the  objeft  was  kept  applied  to  the 
nerves,  it  would  flop  their  fluid,  fo  that  it  could  not  go  for- 
ward to  the  brain  ; and  therefore,  according  to  this  doftrine, 
we  Ihould  be  fenfible  of  no  obje£ls,  except  thofe  whofe  appli- 
cation to  the  organs  of  the  fenfes,was  momentary. 

49.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  it  probable,  that  the  encephalon 
and  fpinal  marrow  fecern  a liquor  from  the  blood  which  is 
fent  into  all  the  nerves,  and  that  by  the  means  of  this  liquor 
the  nerves  perform  the  offices  commonly  affigned  to  them ; it 
is  next  neceflary  to  enquire  what  kind  of  liquor  this  is,  and 
how  it  moves,  in  order  to  determine  how  well  its  nature  and 
motion  are  fitted  for  performing  what  is  expefled  from  it. 

50.  The  liquor  of  the  nerves  has  been  fancied  by  fome  to 
be  of  a very  ftrong  acid  or  alkaline  nature  : But  fince  none  of 
our  juices  appear  to  be  of  this  fort,  and  fince  fuch  liquors  irri- 
tate and  deftroy  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, we  cannot  conceive  how  the  brain  can  feparate,  or  the 
nerves  could  bear  any  thing  of  fuch  an  acrid  nature.  This 
tendernefs  and  fenfibility  of  thefe  organs  muft  hinder  us  ab- 
folutely  from  fuppofing  that  the  liquor  of  the  nerves  can  be 
acrid  or  pungent,  or  of  the  nature  of  fpirit  of  wine,  hartf- 
horn,  &c. 

51.  Some  have  imagined  the  liquor  of  the  nerves  to  be  ca- 
pable of  vaft  explofion  like  gun-powder,  or  of  violent  fudden 
rarefadlion  like  air.  Or  of  ftrong  ebullition  like  boiling-water, 
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or  of  efFervefcence  like  the  mixture  of  acids  with  alkaline  li- 
quors. But  as  the  mafs  of  blood  from  which  this  fluid  is  de- 
rived, is  not  polTefled  of  any  fuch  properties,  we  cannot  fup- 
pofe  the  blood  to  furnlfli  what  it  has  not  in  itfelf.  Befldes,  all 
thele  operations  are  tod  violent  for  the  brain  or  nerves  to 
' bear;  and  when  once  they  are  begun,  they  are  not  fo  quickly 
controlled  or  reftrained,  as  experiehce  teaches  us  the  nerves 
can,  which  may  be  fuddenly  made  to  ceafe  from  afting. 

52.  We  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  properties 
of  an  sether,  or  eledlrical  effluvia,  pervading  every  thing,  to  ap- 
ply them  juftly  in  thel^nimal  oecononjy  and  it  is  as  difficult 
to  conceive  how  they  ftiould  be  retained  or  conduced  in  a long 
nervous  cord.  Thefe  are  difficulties  not  to  be  furmounted. 

53.  The  fureft  way  of  judging  what  kind  of  liquor  this  of 
the  nerves  muff  be,  is  to  examine  the  liquors  of  fimilar  parts 
of  the  body.  All  the  glands  feparate  liquors  from  the  blood 
much  thinner  than  the  compound  mafs  itfelf  ; fuch  is  the  li- 
quor poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  thorax,  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain,  the  faliva,  pancreatic  juice,  lymph,  &c. 
Wherever  there  is  occaGon  for  fecreted  liquors  being  thick 
and  vifcid,  in  order  to  anfwer  better  the  ufes  they  are  intended 
for,  nature  has  provided  refervoirs  for  them  to  ftagnate  in, 
where  their  thinner  parts  may  be  carried  off"  by  the  numerous 
abforbent  veins  difperfed  on  the  Gdes  of  thofe  cavities ; of 
they  may  exhale  where  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air.  The 
mucus  of  the  nofe  becomes  vifcid  byftagnation  ; for  when  it 
is  immediately  fecreted,  it  is  thin  and  watery,  as  appears  from 
the  application  of  fternutatories,  &c.  The  cerumen  of  the  ears 
is  of  a watery  cnnffflence  when  juft  fqueezing  out.  The  mu- 
cus of  the  alimentary  canal  grows  thick  in  the  lacunae.  The 
bile  In  the  hepatic  duft  has  little  more  conGftence  than  lymph; 
that  in  the  gall-bladder  is  vifcid  and  ftrong.  The  urine  is 
ynuchmore  watery  as  it  flows  from  the  kidneys,  than  when  it 
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is  excreted  from  the  bladder.  The  feed  is  thin  in  the  tefticles, 
and  is  concofted  in  the  veficulx  feminales,  &c. 

54.  Hence  (§  53.)  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  a thin  li- 
quor is  fecreted  in  the  cortex  encephali  or  fpinal  marrow; 
and  feeing  the  thinnds  of  the  fecreted  liquors  is  generally,  as 
the  divifions  of  the  veflels,  into  fmall  fubtile  branches,  and  that 
the  ramifications  within  the  fkull  are  almoft  infinitely  fubtile, 
the  liquor  fecreted  in  the  encephalon  may  be  determined  to  be 
among  the  fined  or  thinned  fluids. 

55.  Seeing  alfo  that  we  can  obferve  no  larger  refervoir, 
where  the  liquor  fecerned  in  the  cortical  fubitance  is  depofit- 
ed,  to  have  its  finer  parts  taken  off,  we  have  reafon  to  think 
that  it  goes  forward  into  the  nerves  in  the  fame  condition  in 
which  it  is  fecerned. 

56.  By  fine  ot  fubtile  animal  liquors,  is  meant  no  more  than 
thofe  which  are  very  fluid,  and  which  feem  to  confid  of  a 
large  proportion  of  watery  particles,  and  a lelTer  one  of  the 
oily,  faline,  and  terreflrious  particles.  Some  of  the  liquors 
which  we  can  have  in  fuflicient  quantity  to  make  experiments 
with,  are  fluid,  and  have  fo  little  vifeidity  or  cohefion  of 
parts,  that  when  laid  upon  a piece  of  clean  mirror,  they  eva- 
porate without  leaving  a dain.  Such  is  the  liquor  oozing  out 
from  the  furface  of  the  pleura,  the  lymph,  and  feveral  o- 
thers. 

If  then  thefe  liquors,  which  are  fubjedl  to  our  examination, 
the  fecerning  veflels  of  which  are  lo  large  that  we  can  fee 
them,  have  fuch  a fmall  cohefion  of  parts,  it  might  not  be 
unreafonable  to  fay,  that  the  liquor  of  the  nerves  is  as  much 
mofe  fine  and  fluid  than  lymph,  as  the  veflels  feparatingit  are 
fmaller  ; and  therefore  that  the  fluid  of  the  nerves  is  a defe- 
cated water,  with  a very  fmall  proportion  of  the  other  princi- 
ples extremely  fubtilized. 

57.  Two  experiments  are  faid  to  contradidl  this  opinion  of 
the  liquor  of  the  nerves  being  fo  fluid  and  fubtile.  One  is,  that 
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upon  cutting  the  cauda  equina  of  a living  animal,  a liquor  as 
vifcid  as  the  white  of  an  egg  drops  out.  The  other  is,  that  a 
wounded  nerve  yields  a glairy  fanies.  But  thefe  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  proper  fluid  of  the  nerves ; fince  it  is  evident, 
that  what  is  difeharged  in  both  thefe  cafes  comes  out  of  the 
cellular  fubftance  involving  the  nervous  fibnis. 

58.  Confidering  how  many  experiments  make  it  evident, 
that  there  is  a conftant  uninterrupted  ftream  of  liquors  flow- 
ing through  all  the  canals  of  animals,  which  convey  liquors  1 
compofed  of  particles  fmaller  than  the  diameter  of  their  canal, 
which  is  always  the  cafe  of  the  nerves  in  a natural  {fate,  it  is 
furprifing  how  it  ever  could  be  thought  that  the  liquid  of  the 
nerves  Ihould  be  obliged  to  flow  from  the  brain  to  each  mufcle 
the  moment  we  will ; or  that  this  liquor  fhould  flow  back  with 
the  like  fwiftnefs  from  the  extremity  of  each  nerve,  to  which 
an  objeft  of  fenfation  is  applied.  The  nerves,  as  well  as  the 
other  excretories  of  the  glands,  are  always  full  of  liquor  ; the 
degree  of  diftention  of  the  canals  not  being  at  all  times  alike 
even  in  a found  ftate.  But  this  happens  without  inconveni- 
ence, as  the  fides  of  the  canals  have  a power  to  accommodate 
themfelves  to  the  prefent  quantity,  unlefs  it  is  very  much  a- 
bove  or  below  the  natural  ftandard  ; in  both  which  cafes  dif- 
eafes  enfue. 

59.  The  motion  of  the  fluid  in  the  nerves  is  therefore  not 
only  conftant,  but  it  is  alfo  equal,  or  nearly*  fo : for  though 
the  blood  in  the  larger  arteries  is  moved  unequally  by  the  un- 
equal forces,  the  contradlion  of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
the  weaker  power,  the  fyftole  of  the  arteries  ; yet  the  differ- 
ence betv/een  thefe  two  moving  powers  becomes  lefs  and 
lefs  perceptible  as  the  arteries  divide  into  fmaller  branches ; 
becaufe  of  the  numerous  refiftances  which  the  liquors  meet 
with,  and  becaufe  the  canals  they  move  in  become  larger,  till 
in  the  very  fmall  arierious  branches  there  is  no  fenfible  differ- 
ence in  the  velocity  of  the  liquors  from  the  effeft  of  the  heart 
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or  arteries.  The  motion  of  the  fluids  muft  ftill  be  more  equal 
in  the  excretories  of  glands,  and  particularly  in  thofe  where 
the  veflels  are  divided  into  very  minute  branches,  and  the 
liquors  have  no  other  propelling  force  but  the  heart  and 
arteries,  (fee  § i.)  ; therefore  the  nervous  fluid  moves  con- 
ftantly,  equally,  and  flowly,  unlefs  when  its  courfe  is  altered 
by  the  influence  of  the  mind,  or  by  the  preflure  of  fome  neigh- 
bouring active  organ. 

60.  As  there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability  of  the  valves 
fuppofed  by  fome  authors  in  nerves,  we  are  not  to  aflume 
them  in  accounting  for  any  phenomena. 

6 1.  We  have  not,  and  perhaps  cannot  have,  any  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  mind  and  body  adl  upon  each  other : 
but  if  we  allow  that  the  one  is  affected  by  the  other,  which 

j 

none  deny,  and  that  the  fluid  of  the  nerves  (whatever  name 
people  pleafe  to  give  it)  is  a principal  inftrument  which  the 
mind  makes  ufe  of  to  influence  the  a^lions  of  the  body,  or  to 
inform  itfelf  of  the  impreflions  made  on  the  body,  we  muft 
allow  that  the  mind  *can  diredt  this  inftrument  differently, 
particularly  as  to  quantity  and  celerity,  though  we  muft  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  manner  how  many  phenomena,  depend- 
ing on  this  connexion  of  mind  and  body,  are  produced.  Thus 
we  would  in  vain  attempt  to  account  for  animals  continuing, 
after  their  heads  were  ftruck  off  or  their  hearts  were  cut  out, 
to  perform  adtions  begun  before  they  fuffered  any  injury. 

62.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  nervous  fluid  fuch  as  has  been 
argued  for,  to  wit,  a very  fluid  faponaceous  water,  moving  in  a 
conftant,  equal,  flow  ftream,  from  the  encephalon  and  fpinal 
marrow,  in  each  of  the  proper  nervous  fibres, "'except  when  the 
motion  is  changed  by  fome  acceffory  caufe,  fuch  as  the  mind, 
preflure  of  other  parts,  &c.  j and  let  us  examiife  how  well 
fuch  a fuppofition  will  agree  with  the  phenomena  of  the  three 
great  fundlions,  nutrition,  fenfation,  and  mufcular  motion, 
of  which  the  nerves  are  principal  inftruments. 
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63.  In  general,  we  may  fay,  that  nerves  can  carry  fluids 
to  the  mofl:  minute  part  of  the  body,  to  fupply  what  is  wafted 
in  any  of  the  folids  * ; that  the  impreflion  made  by  the  obje6ls 
of  the  fenfes  on  the  very  foft  pulpy  extremities  of  the  nerves 
of  the  organs  of  the  fenfes,  muft  make  fuch  a ftop  in  the 
equal  flowing  nervous  fluid,  as  muft  inftantaneoufly  be  per- 
ceptible at  the  fountain-head  from  which  the  tubes  afieifted 
arife  *,  that  the  conftant  flow  of  the  liquor  of  the  nerves  into 
the  cavities  of  the  mufcular  fibrillse,  occafions  the  natural 
contraftion  of  the  mufcles,  by  the  as  conftant  nifus  it  makes 
to  increafe  the  tranfverfe  and  to  (horten  the  longitudinal  dia- 
meter of  each  fibre  *,  and  that  it  is  only  to  allow  the  mind  a 
power  of  determining  a greater  quantity  of  this  fame  fluid  with 
a greater  velocity  into  what  mufcular  fibres  it  pleafes,  to  ac- 
count for  the  voluntary  ftrong  adfion  of  the  mufcles. 

64.  But  fince  fuch  a fuperficial  account  would  not  be  fatis- 
faftory,  it  will  be  expelled,  that  the  principal  phenomena  of 
thefe  three  functions  fliould  be  explained  by  the  means  of  fuch 
a fluid  as  has  been  fuppofed,  and  that  the  feveral  objeftions 
againft  this  doftrine  fliould  be  anfwered : let  us  attempt  this ; 
and  where  we  cannot  extricate  ourfelvcs  from  difliculties 

which 

* However  plaufiblc  the  above  doftrine  might  appear  to  the  Author 
and  fome  of  his  contempoiarles,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of 
naany  of  the  later  phyfiologifts,  particularly  to  the  prefent  Profeflbr 
Monro,  who  appears  to  prove  beyond  a doubt,  that  nutrition  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  the  arteries.  After  giving  his  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  this  dodfrlne,  he  concludes  thus:  **  Upon  the  whole,  I ap- 
prehend there  are  few  points  in  phyfiology  fo  clear  as, 

1.  That  the  arteries  prepare  and  diredlly  fecrete  the  nourlfhment 
in  all  our  organs. 

2.  That  the  nerves  do  not  contain  nor  oonduft  the  nourllhment  j 
but  that,  by  enabling  the  arteries  to  aft  properly,  they  contribute 
indlreftly  to  nutrition.”  See  Obfervations  on  the  Nervous  Syftem, 
,p.  78. 
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65,  If  water,  with  a very  fmall  proportion  of  oils  and  falts 

• from  the  earth,  proves  a fit  nourifhment  for  vegetables,  fuch 
, a liquor  as  the  fluid  of  the  nerves  has  been  deferibed  (§  56.) 

: may  not  be  unfit  for  repairing  the  waftc  in  animals. 

ts.  The  flow  continual  motion  of  this  nervous  fluid  (§  58, 
59.)  to  the  moll  minute  parts  of  the  body  (§  10.)  is  well 

• enough  calculated  to  fupply  the  particles  that  are  conftantly 
'worn  offfromTthe  folids  by  the  circulation  of  the  liquors  and 
: necelTary  aftions  of  life. 

y.  The  greater  proportional  fize  of  the  encephalon  in  young 

• creatures  than  in  adults,  feems  calculated  for  their  greater 

] proportional  growth  : for  the  younger  the  animal  is,  the  lar- ' 
jger  encephalon  and  fpeedier  growth  it  has. 

j.  A palfy  and  atrophy  of  the  limbs  generally  accompa- 
nying each  other,  Ihew,  that  nourifliment,  fenfation,  andmo- 
ttion,  depend  on  the  fame  caufe. 

It  was  faid  (§  26.),  that  the  nerves  were  principal  inftru- 
imcnts  innutrition:  it  was  not  afiirmed,  that  they  were  the 
Ifole  inftruments  j and  therefore  an  atrophy  may  proceed  from 
tthe  compreffion,  or  other  injury  of  an  artery,  without  being 
san  objeflion  to  the  do^Elrine  here  laid  down. 

66,  a All  objedls  of  fenfe,  when  applied  to  their  proper  or- 
igans, aft  by  impulfe  ; and  this  aftion  is  capable  of  being  in- 
ccreafcd  by  increafing  the  impelling  force.  In  tangible  objefts, 
lit  is  clearly  evident,  that  the  clofer  they  are  prefTed  to  a ccr- 
ttain  degree,  the  more  diftinft  does  the  perception  become. 
Odorous  particles  need  the  afliftance  of  air  moved  rapidly  to 
jaffeft  our  nofe  : fapid  fubftances,  that  arc  fcarcely  fufScient  to 
fgive  us  an  idea  of  their  tafte  by  their  own  weight,  are  affifted 
tby  the  preflure  of  the  tongue  upon  the  palate : the  rays  of 
llight  collcfted  drive  light  bodies  before  thena : found  commu- 
VoL.  Ill,  Mm  nicates 
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nicates  a vibx’ation  to  all  bodies  in  harmonic  proportion  with 
it. 

The  impulfes  made  thus  by  any  of  thefe  obje£b  on  the  fofc 
pulpy  nerves  (§  21.),  which  are  full  of  liquor,  prefs  their  fides 
or  extremities,  and  their  liquor  is  prevented  from  flowing  fo 
freely  as  it  did.  The  canals  being  all  full  (§  58.)  this  refift- 
ance  muft  inftantaneoufly  affefl:  the  whole  column  of  fluids 
in  the  canals  that  are  prelTed,  and  their  origins,  and  have  the 
fame  efleft  as  if  the  impulfe  had  been-made  upon  the  origin 
itfelf.  To  illuftrate  this  by  a grofs  comparifon : Let  any  qne 
pufli  water  out  of  a fyringe,  tlirough  a long  flexible  pipe  fix- 
ed to  the  fyringe ; and  he  is  fenfible  of  refiftance  or  a pufli 
backwards,  the  moment  anyone  flops  tlte  orifice  of  the  pipe, 
or  clofcs  the  fides  of  it  with  his  fingers.  This  impulfe  made 
on  the  nerves,  and  thus  communicated  to  their  origin,  varies 
according  to  the  flrength  or  weaknefs,  the  quicknefs  or  flow- 
nefs,  the  .continuance  or  fpeedy  removal,  the  uniformity  or 
irregularity,  the  conftancy  or  alteration,  &c.  with  which  ob- 
jefts  are  applied  to  the  nerves. 

b.  Whenever  any  objedl  is  regularly  applied  with  due  force 
to  a nerve  rightly  difpofed  to  be  impreffed  by  it,  and  is  com- 

I 

municated,  as  juft  now  explained,  to  the  fenforium,  it  gives 
a true  and  juft  idea  of  the  obje^  to  the  mind. 

c.  The  various  kinds  of  impulfes  which  the  different  clafles 
of  objefls  make,  occafionin  animals,  which  ought  to  have  ac- 
curate perceptions  of  each  objefl,  a neceflity  of  having  the 
different  organs  of  the  fenfes  varioufly  modified,  fo  that  the 
ferveral  impulfes  may  be  regularly  applied  to  the  nerves  in 
each  organ  ; or,  in  other  words,  we  muft  have  different  or- 
gans of  the  fenfes  fitted  to  the  different  claffes  of  obje^ls. 

d.  As  the  objeifts  have  one  common  property  of  impulfe,  fo 
all  the  organs  have  moft  of  the  properties  of  the  organ  of 
touching  in  common  with  the  papillte  of  the  flein.  This  is 
evident  in  the  nofc  and  tongue  ; wc  can  alfo  perceive  it  in 

fomc 
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fome  operations  of  the  eyes,  as  ^e  may  likewlfe  do  m fomc 
cafes  where  matter  is  colledled  in  the  internal  ear. 

e.  Thefe  properties  common  to  the  different  objects  and 
organs,  occafion  frequently  uncommon  effe£ls  in  the  applica- 
tion of  an  objeft  to  an  organ  proper  to  another  objefl  of  fen- 
fation  ; for  fometimes  we  have  the  fame  idea  as  if  the  objeft 
had  been  applied  to  its  own  proper  organ  ; at  other  times  the 
objeft  is  as  it  were  changed,  and  we  have  the  idea  as  if  the 
organ  had  had  its  own  proper  objedl  applied  to  it.  Thus,  for 
example,  light  is  the  proper  objedl  to  be  applied  to  the  eye,  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  colours  ; yet  when  all  light  is  excluded  from 
the  eyes,  an  idea  of  light  and  colours  may  be  excited  in  us  by 

coughing,  fneezing,  rubbing  or  ftriking  the  eye-ball. A 

cane  vibrating,  fo  as  not  to  excite  found  perceptible  to  the  ear, 
applied  to  the  teeth,  raifes  a ftrong  idea  of  found  i as  a little 
infedt  creeping  in  the  meatus  auditorius  alfo  docs.  The  fin- 
gers applied  to  two  rough  furfaces,  rubbing  on  each  Other,  are 
fenfible  of  the  found  they  make  ; furgeons  of  any  practice  jn 
the  cure  of  fraftured  bones  can  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth  of 
this. The  fingers  dipped  in  acid  and  feveral  other  acrid  li- 
quors, have  a fenfation  very  like  to  tailing. Smelling  and 

tailing,  every  body  knows,  are  fubfervient  and  affilling  to  each 
other.  From  fuch  examples  we  have  further  proof  of  one 
general  caufe  of  our  fenfations,  to  wit,  impulfe  from  the  ob- 

jefts ; and  of  fuch  a fimilarity  and  relation  in  the  organs,  as 

/» 

might  give  reafon  for  imagining  that  any  one  of  them  would 
be  capable  of  producing  the  effect  of  j another,  if  the  impulles 

of  the  different  objefls  could  be  regularly  applied  to  each. 

Hence  light  and  found  may  affeft  infefts  and  other  animals 
that  have  not  eyes  or  ears. 

f.  If  the  impulfe  of  an  objedl  is  applied  with  due  force, 
but  irregularly,  a confufed  idea  of  the  objedl  is  raifed.  Dif- 
tant  objects  are  confufed  to  myopes,  as  very  near  ones  are  to 
prelbytae.  ' 

If 
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g.  If  the  application  of  the  impulfe  is  regular,  but  the  force 
with  which  it  is  applied  too  weak,  our  perception  of  the  ob- 
je£l  is  too  faint.  One  may  whifper  fo  low  as  not  to  be  heard. 

h.  If  the  application  of  objefts  is  too  violent,  and  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  tender  organs  of  our-fenfes  being  hurt  or, 
deftroyed,  an  uneafy  fenfatidn  we  call  pain  is  railed,  whatever 
may  be  the  organ  thus  injured.  The  obje£l:  of  feeling  affects 
every  organ : thus  preffure,  ftretching,  cutting,  pricking,  acrid 
falts,  pungent  oils,  great  heat,  violent  cold,  &c.  occafion  pain, 
where-ever  they  are  applied.  Befides,  every  particular  organ 
can  be  affe£ted  with  pain  by  the  too  violent  application  of  its 
own  proper  object.  Too  much  light  pains  the  eyes;  very' 
loud  found  fluns  the  ears  ; very  odorous  bodies  and  too  fapid 
objects  hurt  the  nofe  and  tongue.  This  is  a fure. proof  that 
the  objedts  of  our  fenfes  all  aft,  and  that  the  organs  are  all 
imprefled,  in  nearly  the  fame  way. 

i.  Since  a middle  impulfe,  neither  too  fmall  nor  too  great, 
is  neceffary  for  a clear  perception  of  objefts,  we  would  often 
be  in  danger  of  not  diftingulfhing  them,  if  we  were  notfubjec- 
ted  to  another  law,  to  wit,  that  numerous  impulfes  made  at 
once,  or  in  a quick  fucceffion  to  each  other,  increafc  our  per- 
ceptions of  objefts.  Thus,  fuch  found  as  would  not  be  heard 
on  a mountain-top,  will  be  diftinftly  heard  ^in  a wainfcotted 

chamber. We  feel  much  more  clearly  a tangible  objefl 

when  our  finger  is  drawn  along  it,  than  when  applied  with  the 
fame  force,  but  by  a Angle  preffure  upon  it We  make  re- 

peated applications  of  odorous  and  fapid  objefts,  when  we 

wifli  to  fmell  or  tafte  accurately. The  end  of  a burning 

{tick  appears  much  more  luminous  when  quickly  whirled  in 
a circle  than  when  at  reft.  ^ 

k.  Whenever  the  uneafy  fenfation,  pain.  Is  raifed  by  the 
too  ftrong  application  of  objefb,  a fort  of  neceffity  is  as  it 
were  impofed  upon  the  mind,  to  endeavour  to  get  free  of  the 
injuring  caufe,  by  either  withdrawing  the  grieved  part  of  the 

body 
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I body  from  it,  as  one  draws  back  his  hand  when  his  finger  Is  prick- 
ted  or  burnt ; or  the  injuring  caufe  is  endeavoured  to  be  forced, 
ifrom  the  body,  as  a tenefmus  excites  the  contr^flion  which 
jpufhes  acrid  faeces  out  of  the  redtum.  In  both  thefe  opera- 
itions,  a convulfivc  contradlion  is  immediately  made  in  the  part 
Ihurt,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it;  and  if  the  irritation  is  ve- 
iry  ftrong  or  permanent,  the  greater  part  of  the  nervous  fyftem 

1 becomes  affefted  in  that  fpafmodic  or  convulfivc  way. Is 

i it  this  neceffity  which  obliges  the  mind  to  exert  herfelf  in  re- 
t fpiration,  or  in  the  a£lion  of  the  heart,  when  the  lungs  or  heart 
; are  gorged  with  blood  ? or  the  iris  to  contract  the  pupil,  when 
I the  eye  is  expofed  to  a ftrong  light  ? or  fneezing  to  be  perform- 
ed when  the  nofe  is  tickled  ? &c. Will  not  a ftimiilus  of 

any  nerve  more  readily  affe(rt  thofe  with  which  it  is  any  where 
conne£ted,  than  the  other  nerves  of  the  body  ?— May  not 
this  fyrapathy  ferve  as  a monitor  of  the  mind  to  employ  the  or- 
gans furniftied  with  nerves  thus  connedled,  to  aflift  in  freeing 
her  of  any  uneafy  fenfation,  rather  than  to  make  ufe  of  any  o- 

ther  organs  ? Will  ^not  this  in  fome  meafure  account  for 

many  falutary  operations  performed  in  the  body,  before  expe* 
rlence  has  taught  us  the  functions  of  the  organs  performing 
them  ? 

This  nifus  of  the  mind  to  free  the  body  from  what  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  hurtful,  may  ferve  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
a great  many  difeafes,  when  we  are  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
tribution  of  the  particular  nerves  ; and  from  this  we  can  un^- 
derftand  the  operation  of  medicines  that  ftimulate  ; and  may 
learn  how,  by  exciting  a fharp  but  momentary  pain,  we  may 
free  the  body  of  another  pain,  that  would  be  more  durable ; 
and  that,  by  having  it  thus  in  our  power  to  determine  a flow 
of  the  liquor  of  the  nerves  to  any  particular  part,  for  the  be- 
nefit pf  that  part,  or  the  relief  of  any  other  difeafed  part,  wc 
can  do  confiderable  fervice  by  a right  application  of  the  proper 
medicines, 

i.U 
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/.  If  a pain-giving  caufe  is  very  violent  or  long  continued, 
it  deftroys  the  organs  either  irrecoverably,  or  puts  them  fo 
much  out  of  order,  that  they  only  gradually  recover.  People 
have  been  made  blind  or  deaf  for  all  their  lives  after  a violent 

I 

effect  of  light  on  their  eyes,  or  of  found  on  their  ears  ; and 
we  are  frequently  expofed  to  as  much  light  and  found  as  to 
make  us  unfit  to  fee  or  hear  for  a confiderable  time.  I would 
explain  this  by  a ligature  put  round  the  tender  branch  of  an 
herb.  This  ligature  drawn  to  a certain  degree,  may  Weaken 
the  canals  fo  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  circulation  of  the  juices  a 
good  while,  till  they  are  gradually  explicated  and  made  firm 
by  thefe  juices : A ftrifter  ligature  would  diforder  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  fibres  fo  much,  that  the  liquors  could  not  recover 
them.  The  analogy  is  fo  plain  that  it  needs  no  commentary. 
— — Thus  the  influence  of  a nerve  tied  with  an  artery  in  the 
operation  of  an  aneurifm,  may  ceafe  for  fome  time,  but  be 
afterwards  recovered. 

67.  (i.)  In  applying  the  fluid  of  the  nerves  to  the  adlion 
of  mufcles,  it  was  faid,  that  the  natural  or  involuntary  con- 
tra£Hon  of  mufcles  was  the  nifus  which  the  nervops  fluid, 
flowing  conftantly  into  the  mufcular  'fibres,  makes  to  diftend 
thefe  fibrils,  by  enlarging  their  tranfverfe  diameters  and  fhort- 
cning  their  axes  ; and  that  voluntary  contra flion  was  owing 
to  a greater  quantity  of  that  nervous  liquor  determined  to- 
wards the  mufcle  to  be  put  in  a£lion,  and  poured  with  great- 
er momentum  into  the  mufcular  fibrils,  by  the  power' of  the 
mind  willing  to  make  fuch  a mufcle  to  a<fl,  or  obliged  to  do 
if  by  an  irritating  pain-giving  caufe  ($  65.  k.) 

(2.)  Some  objcdl:  to  this  account  of  mufcular  motion,  that 
if  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  liquor  fuppofed  to  be  poured  into 
mufcular  fibres,  mufcles  would  always  be  in  a ftate  of  contrac- 
tion, wh'ich  they  are  not ; and  if  there  is  a paflage  from  the 
fibrils,  tlic  liquor  would  flow  out  as  faft  as  it  was  thrown  in  ; 

and 
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aand  thei-efore  no  diftention  of  the  fibres,  or  contradlion  of 
ithe  mufcles  could  be  made. 

(3.)  In  anfwer  to  this  objefbion,  It  is  obferved,  that  notwith- 
fftanding  the  evident  outlet  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins, 
yyet  the  arteries  are  diftended  by  the  fyftole  of  the  heart,  or 
aa'ny  other  caufe  increafing  the  momentum  of  the  blood. 

(4.)  It  has  been  alfo  objefled  to  § i,  that,  if  it  was  true, 
ithe  volume  of  the  mufcle  in  contrafUon  necelTarily  would  be 
(confiderably  increafed  by  fo  much  liquor  poured  into  its  fibrils; 
mhereas  it  does  not  appear,  by  any  experiment,  that  the  vo- 
llume  of  a mufcle  is  Increafed  by  its  being  put  into  adlion. 

(5.)  To  this  it  has  been  anfwered,  i.  That  when  the  axes 
(of  mufcular  fibres  are  Ihortened,  and  their  tranfverfe  diame- 
tters  are  enlarged  ; the  capacities  of  their  fibres,  and  confe* 
(quently  their  volume,  may  not  be  changed,  the  diminution 
(One  way  balancing  the  increafe  in  the  other.  2.  That  the  fpaccs 
Ibetwecn  the'mufcular  fibres  are  fufiicient  to  lodge  thefe  fibres 
(when  they  fwell  during  the  contraction  of  a mufcle,  without 
j aiiy  addition  to  its  bulk  ; and  that  it  plainly  appears  that  thefe 
Ifpaces  between  the  fibrils  are  thus  occupied,  by  the  compref- 
Ifion  which  the  larger  vefiels  of  mufcles,  which  run  in  thofe 
Ifpaces,  fuffer  during  the  aCtion  of  the  mufcle;  it  is  fo  great 
:as  to  drive  the  blood  in  the  veins  wCth  a remarkable  acccle- 
1 rated  velocity. 

.(6.)  Another  objection  to  the  aCtion  of  mufcles  being  ow- 
iing  to  the  influx  of  fluids  into  their  fibrils  is.  That  mufcular 
i fibrils  are  diftraCtile,  or  capable  of  being  ftretched  ; and  therc- 
ifore,  when  a fluid  is  poured  into  their  hollow  fibrils,  they 
'would  be  ftretched  longitudinally,  asvwell  as  have  their  tranf- 
' verfe'  diameters  increafed ; that  is,  a mufcle  would  become 
1 longer  as  well  as  thicker,  when  it  is  put  into  aClion  ;^here- 
j as  it  is  certainly  known  that  a mufcle  is  fhortened  while  it 
. afts. 
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(7.)  In  anfwer  to  this  it  has  been  remarked,  That  though 
mufcular  fibrils  are  diftraflilc,  yet  they  will  not  yield  to,  or  be 
ftretched  by,  every  force,  however  fmall,  that  might  be  applied 
to  them.  A cord  that  can  be  ftretched  in  length  by  the  weight 
of  a pound  or  two,  would  not  yield  in  the  leaft  to.  an  ounce  or 
two  ; and  it  muft  likewife  be  obferved,  that,  a*  any  body  is 
flretched,  its  refiftance  to  the  ftretching  force  gradually  in- 
creafes.  A rope  may  be  , ftretched  to  a certain  length  by  a- 
’ pound  weight  appended  to  it,  which  would  require  two  pounds 

to  ftretch  it  a very  little  further  ; and  therefore  the  general  ob- 

* 

fervation  of  animal  fibres  being  diftraftile,  cannot  be  a reafon* 
able  obje^lion  to  the  account  of  mufeular  motion  above-men- 
tione^,  unlefs  a proof  is  brought,  that  the  force  which  the  li- 
quid of  the  nerves  nKft  exert  upon  each  fibre  of  a mufclc,  in 
ordcr^to  make  it  adl,  is  capable  of  diftrafting  or  ftretching  the 

fibres  ; which  has  not  yet  been  attempted  to  be  proved. It 

would  appear  from  the  pain  caufed  by  too  great  an  effort  of 
mufcles,  efpecially  in  weak  people,  that  mufcular  fibres  can 
bear  very  little  diftradion  without  danger  of  a folution  of  con- 
tinuity. 1 

(8.)  Mufcles  ceafing  to  a£l  when  their  arteries  are  tied  or 
cut,  and  being  brought  into  motion  by  injefting  liquors  into 
the  arteries  even  of  a dead  animal,  has  been  mentioned  as  ob- 
jeflions  to  the  nervous  influence  caufing  their  contraftions. 

To  the  firft  of  thefc  experiments  it  may  be  anfwered.  That 
the  tying  or  cutting  of  the  nerves  fooncr  produces  the  effeft 
of  making  the  contradlion  ceafe,  than  flopping  the  influx  of 
the  arterious  blood  does ; and  it  will  be  univerfally  allowed, 
that  the  influx  of  the  blood  into  the  mufcles  is  neceflary  for 
performing  their  fundUons  right. 

Whdfver  obferves  the  motion  which  injedling  water,  or 
any  other  liquor,  into  the  arteries  of  a dead  animal,  caufes  in 
its  mufcles,  will  not  compare  it  to  what  contra£lion,  whether 
voluntary  or  excited  by  irritation,  he  may  fe§  in  a living  one. 

(9*)  ^ 
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(9.)  If  mufcular  motion  depends  on  the  influx  of  the  ner- 
vous liquid,  the  inftantaneous  contradlion  of  a mufcle,  when 
the  mind  wills  to  make  it  aft,  will  be  eafily  underftood  from 
the  nerves  being  always  full  of  their  liquor  (§  58,  66,  a.) 

(10.)  If  either  the  nerves  of  any  mufcle  do  not  furnifh  a 
fufiicient  quantity  of  their  liquor,  or  if  the  fibres  of  a mufcle 
become  too  eafily  diftraftile,  fuch  a mufcle  will  be  unaftivc 
or  paralytic. 

(ii.)  If  too  great  a quantity  of  the  liquor  of  the  nerves  is 
determined  to  a mufcle  or  mufcles,  by  any  caufe  which  the 
mind  cannot  command,  fuch  mufcle  or  mufcles  will  be  con- 
vulfed. 

(12.)  If  the  motion  of  the  liquid  of  the  nerves  is  not  uni- 
form, but  by  difeafe  becomes  irregular,  an  alternate  relaxa- 
tion and  contraction  of  mufcles  may  be  the  confequence* 
- Hence  trembling  palfies,  chorea  Sanfti  Viti,  &c.  Hence  alfo 
the  convulfive  tremors  which  animals  have  when  they  lofs 
much  blood. 

(13.)  Though  the  nerves  may  not  furnifh  fo  much  liquor  as 
may  be  fufiicient  to  make  mufcles  contraft,  with  ftrength 
enough  to  overcome  the  refiftances  to  their  aftions,  yet  there 
may  be  a fufiicient  quantity  of  liquor  in  the  nerves  to  allow 
the  imprefiions  of  objefts  to  be  conveyed  to  the  fenforium. 
This  may  be  one  caufe  of  a limb  being  fometiraes  fenfible  af- 
ter it  cannot  be  moved. 

(14.)  Unlefs  the  liquor  of  the  nerves  acquires  fome  energy 
in  the  brain,  which  we  have  noreafon  to  think  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids  in  the  vefifels  can  give  it,  or  unlefs  it  has  other 
properties  than  what  we  can  difeover  in  it,  or  unlefs  there  is  an 
agent  regulating  its  momentum  and  courfe  to  difierent>j)arts 
which  we  are  not  confeious  of*,  if  fome  of  thefe,  I fay,  do 
not  obtain,  the  aftion  of  the  heart  continuing  of  ^equal  force 
to  propel  our  liquors,  notwithflanding  all  the  rcfiflances  that 
are  made  againfl  it,  is  not  tg  be  explained. 

VoL,  III.  N a (15.)  All 
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^15.)  All  mufcles,  ^but  efpecially  the  heart,  continue  to 
contrafl  in  an  irregular  way,  after  they  are  cut  away  from  the 
animal  to  whom  they  belonged ; which  may  be  owing  to  the 
liquors  continuing  to  flow  in  the  finall  velTcls,  and  being 
poured  irregularly  into  the  mufcular  fibrillae. 

(16.)  It  is  faid,  that  a mufcle  cut  out  of  the  body  continues 
forae  time  to  be  capable  of  cont.’'a£lion  ; whereas  by  tying  its 
arteries  or  nerves,  while  it  is  otherwife  entire  in  the  body,  it 
lofes  its  contradling  power,  which  therefore  docs  not  depend 
on  thcfe  organs,  the  arteries  or  nerves. 

V . J M I . . 

The  lofs  of  the  power  of  afling  when  the  arteries  or  nerves 
are  tied'while  the  mufcle  is  in  the  body,  is  denied  by  feme 
who  made  the  trial ; and  it  might  be  expedted  that  the  motion 
of  a mufcle  would  be  more  confpicuous  where  there  is  no  re- 
fidance  to  it,  as  is  the  cafe  when  it  is  cut  away  from  all  the 
parts  it  is  connedled  with,  than  when  its  connexion  remains 
with  parts  refifting  its  contradlile  efforts. 

(17.)  After  the  heart,  or  any  other  mufcle  cut  away  from, 
an  animal,  has  ceafed  to  contradt,  its  contradlion  may  again 
be  reftored,  by  breathing  upon  it,  or  pricking  it  with  any 
fliarp  inflrument.  That  heat  or  pricking  fliould,  by  their  fti- 
mulus  (§'  66,  }{.),  occafion  contradlion  in  a living  creature,  may 
be  underflood  ; but  how  they  fliould  have  the  fame  effedl  in  a 
muffle  feparated  from  an  animal,  I know  not. 

68.  Some  have  thought  the  ganglions  of  nerves  (§  18,  19, 

20.)  to  be  glandular,  and  to  perform  a fccretion. Others, 

from  their  firm  texture,  fuppofe  them  to  be  mufcular,  and  to 
ferve  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  litpior  in  the  nerves  which 
proceed  from  them  ; but  as  no  proof  is  offered  of  cither  of 

thefe  opinions,  they  cannot  be  maintained. Others  would 

makt  them  ferve,  i.  To  divide  a fmall  nerve  into  many  nerves, 
and  by  thefe  means  to  increafe  the  number  of  nervous  branches. 
2.  To  make  nerves  come  conveniently  by  difterent  diredlions 


to 
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to  the  parts  to  which  they  belong.  To  re-unite  feveral  fmall 

nervous  fibres  into  one  large  nerve. Since  no  proof  is 

brought  that  thefe  three  things  cannot  be  done  without  the  in- 
terpofition  of  a ganglion,  but  on  the  contrary  we  fee  them 
performed  where  there  are  no  ganglions,  we  mulf  continue 
to  acknowledge  ignorance  concerning  the  ufes  of  thefe  knots,' 
the  ganglions. 


CHAP.  II. 

I ' 

Of  the  Particular  Neryrs. 

IT  is  generally  faid,  that  there  are  40  pair  of  nerves  in  all,' 

I of  which  1 o come  from  the  encephalon,  and  the  other  30 
have  their  origin  from  the  fpinal  marrow. 

Or  the  ten  pair  of  nerves  which  come  from  the  encephalon  *, 
the  firft  is  the  olfaElory,  which  long  had  the  name  of  the 
millary  procejj'es  of  the  brain,  bscaufe  in  brutes,  cows  and 
Iheep,  which  were  moft  commonly  diffecled  by  the  ancients, 
the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  extended  forwards 
upon  thefe  nerves,  and  adhere  fo  firmly  to  them,  that  they 
feem  to  make  the  upper  fide  of  the  nerves.  Each  of  them  be- 
ing large  where  it  begins  to  be  flretched  out,  and  gradually 
becoming  fmaller  as  it  approaches  the  cribriform  bone,  was 
imagined  to  refemble  a nipple.  Thofe  who  raiflook  the  ven- 
tricles for  part  of  the  nerves,  obferving  the  cavity  in  them  full 
of  liquor,  concluded,  that  thefe  olfadtory  nerves  ferved  to 
convey  the  fuperfluous  moifiure  of  the  brain  to  the  holes  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  through  which  it  pafled  into  the  nofe.  But 
in  man,  the  ventricles  of  whofe  brain  are  not  thus  extended 
forwards,  thefe  nerves  arc  fmall,'  long,  and  without  any  cavity, 

N n 2 having 

* For  a fuller  defcriptlon  with  figures  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves, 
fee  Suemmerring  de  orig.  nervor,  and  Dr  Monro  on  the  Nerves. 
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having  their  origin  from  the  corpora  firiata,  near  the  part 
where  the  internal  carotid  arteries  are  about  to  fend  off  their 
branches  to  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  ; and  in  their 
courfe  under  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  ; which  have  each 
a depreihon  made  for  lodging  them,  the  human  olfaftory, 
nerves  become  larger,  till  they  are  extended  to  the  cribriform 
bone,  where  they  fplit  into  a great  number  of  fmall  filaments, 
to  pals  through  the  little  holes  in  that  bone  j and  being  joined 
by  a branch  of  the  6fth  pair  of  nerves,  are  fpread  on  the 
membrane  of  the  nofe  *. 

The  tender  ftrudlure  and  fudden  expanfion  of  thefe  nerves 
on  fuch  a large  furface,  render  itimpoffible  to  trace  them  far  ; 

I which  has  made  fome  authors  deny  them  to  be  nerves ; 
but  when  we  break  the  circumference  of  the  cribriform  la- 
mella, and  then  gently  raife  it,  we  may  fee  the  diftribution  of 
the  nerves  fome  way  on  the  membrane  of  the  nofe  where  they 
form  a beautiful  net-work. 

The  contrivance  of  defending  thefe  long  foft  nerves  from 
being  too  much  preffed  by  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  un- 
der which  they  lie,  is  fingular ; becaufe  they  have  not  only  the 
prominent  orbitar  proceffes  of  the  frontal  bone  to  fupport  the 
brain  on  each  fide,  with  the  veins  going  into  the  longitudinal 
finus,  and  other  attachments  bearing  it  up,  but  there  is  a 
groove  formed  in  each  lobe  of  the  brain  itfelf  for  them  to  lodge 
in — Their  fplitting  into  fo  many  fmall  branches  before  they 
enter  the  bones  of  the  Ikull,  is  likewife  peculiar  to  them  ; for 
generally  the  nerves  come  from  the  brain  in  feparated  fila- 
ments, and  unite  into  cords,  as  they  are  going  out  at  the  holes 
of  the  bones.  This  contrivance  is  the  beft  for  anfwering  the 
purpofe  they  are  defigned  for,  of  being  the  organ  of  fmelling; 
for  had  they  been  expanded  upon  the  membrane  of  the  nofe  in- 
fo a medullary  web,  fuch  as  the  optic  nerve  forms,  it  would  have 

been 


• See  Obf.  on  the  Nervous  Syftem,  Tab.  xxiv. 
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been  too  fenfible  to  bear  the  impreffions  of  fuch  objefts  as  are 
applied  to  the  nofe  ; and  a diftribution  in  the  more  common 
wajr,  of  a cord  fending  off  branches,  would  not  have  been 
equal  enough  for  fuch  an  organ  of  fenfation. 

The  fecond  pair  of  nerves,  the  optic^  riling  from  the  thalami 
nervorum  opticorum,  make  a large  curve  outwards,  and  then 
run  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards,  till  they  unite  at  the  fore- 
part of  the  fella  turcica ; they  then  foon  divide,  and  each  runs  ob- 
liquely forwards  and  outwards  to  go  out  at  its  proper  hole  in 
the  fphenoid  bone,  accompanied  with  the  ocular  artery,  to  be 
extended  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  within  which  each  is  expand- 
ed into  a very  fine  cup-like  web,  that  lines  all  the  infide  of  the 
eye,  to  within  a little  diftance  of  the  edge  of  the  cryftalline 
lens,  and  is  univerfally  known  by  the  name  of  retina. 

Though  the  fubftance  of  this  pair  of  nerves  feems  to  be 
blended  at  the  place  where  they  are  joined  ; yet  obfervations 
of  people  whofe  optic  nerves  were  not  joined,  and  of  others 
who  were  blind  of  one  eye  from  a fault  in  the  optic  nerve,  or 
in  thofe  who  had  one  of  their  eyes  taken  out,  make  it  appear 
•that  there  is  no  fuch  intimate  union  of  fubftance*;  the  optic 
nerve  of  the  affe£ted  fide  only  being  wafted,  while  the  other 
was  large  and  plump.  And  the  fame  obfervations  are  contra- 
diftory  to  the  dodlrineof  a decuffation  of  all  the  nerves  (§  8.) : 
for  the  difeafe  could  be  traced  from  the  affedted  eye  to  the 
origin  of  the  nerve  on  the  fame  fide.  In  many  fifties,  indeed, 
the  doiftrine  of  decuffation  is  favoured  ; for  their  optic  neryes 
plainly  crofs  each  other,  without  any  union  at  the  part  where 
they  are  joined  in  men  and  moft  quadrupeds. 

Thofe  people  whofe  optic  nerves  were  not  joined,  having 
neither  feen  objedls  double,  nor  turned  their  eyes  different 

ways, 

* The  decuffation  of  the  fibres,  and  intimate  union  of  the  fubftance 
of  the  optic  nerves,  appear  to  be  greater  than  is  here  fuppofed*  Sec 
Obf.  on  Nervous  Syftem,  Tab.  v. 
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ways,  is  alfo  a plain  proof,  that  the  conjunflion  of  the  optic 
nerves  will  not  ferve  to  account  foreither  the  uniform  motions 
of  our  eyes,  or  our  feeing  objefls  fingle  with  two  eyes,  though 
it  may  be  one  caufe  of  the  remarkable  fympathy  of  the  one 
eye  with  the  other  in  many  difeafes. 

The  retina  of  a recent  eye,  without  any  preparation,  ap- 
pears a very  fine  web,  with  fome  blood-veflels  coming  from 
its  centre  to  be  diftributed  on  it ; but,  after  a good  iiijedtion 
of  the  arteres  that  run  in  the  fubftance  of  this  nerve,  as  is 
common  to  other  nerves,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  ob- 

ferve  its  nervous  medullary  fubftance.- The  fituation  of 

thefe  velTels  in  the  central  part  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  want  of 
medullary  fibres  here,  and  the  firmnefs  of  this  nerve  before  it 
is  expanded  at  its  entry  into  the  ball  of  the  eye,  may  be  the 
reafon  why  we  do  not  fee  fuch  bodies,  or  parts  of  bodies,  whofe 
piflure  falls  on  this  central  part  of  the  retina. — An  inllamma- 
tion  in  thofe  arteries  of  the  retina,  which  feveral  fevers  and  an 
ophthalmia  are  generally  attended  with,  may  well  account  for 
the  tendernefs  of  the  eyes,  and  inability  to  bear  the  light, 

which  people  have  in  thefe  difeafes. The  over-diftention 

of  thefe  veflels  may  likewife  ferve  to  account  for  the  black 
fpots  obferved  on  bright-coloured  bodies  efpecia.lly,  and  for 
that  fmoky  fog  through  which  all  objefls  are  feen  by  peo- 
ple in  fome  fevers. If  thefe  veflels  lofe  their  tone,  and  re- 

main preternaturally  diftended,  no  object  affects  our  retina, 
though  the  eye  externally  appears  found  : or  this  may  be  one 
caufe  of  an  amaurofis  or  gutta  ferena. — From  a partial  diflen- 
tion  of  thefe  veflels,  or  paralyCs  of  n part  of  the  retina,  the 
central  part,  or  the  circumference,  or  any  other  part  of  ob- 
jedts,  may  be  loft  to  one  or  both  eyes. 

The  third  pair  rife  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  proceflus 
annularis  ; and  piercing  the  dura  mater  a little  before  and  to 
a fide  of  the  ends  of  the  pofterior  clinoid  procefs  of  the  fphe- 
Eoid  bone,  run  along  thercceptacula,  or  cavernous  finufes,  at 
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the  fide  of  the  ephippium,  to  get  out  at  the  foramina  lacera  : 
after  which  each  of  them  divides  into  branches  ; of  which  one, 
after  forming  a little  ganglion,  is  diftributed  to  the  globe  of 
the  eye  *,  the  others  are  fent  to  the  mufculus  re£lus  of  the  pal- 
pebra,  and  to  the  attollens,  adduOor,  deprimens,  and  obliquua 
minor,  mufcles  of  the  eye-ball.  Thefe  mufcles  being  princi- 
pal infiruments  in  the  motions  of  the  eye-lid  and  eye-ball,  this 

nerve  has  therefore  got  the  name  of  the  motor  aculi. 1 

have  frequently  obferved  in  convulfions  the  eye-lids  widely 
opened,  the  cornea  turned  upwards  and  outwards,  and  the 
eye-balls  funk  in  the  orbit;  which  well  dcfcrlbed  the  con- 
junct action  of  the  mufcles  which  this  pair  of  nerves  ferves. 

The  diftention  of  a confiderable  branch  of  the  carotid, 

which  paffes  over  this  nerve  near  its  origin  on  each  fide, 
may  poflibly  be  the  reafon  of  the  heavinefs  in  the  eye -lids  and 
eyes,  after  drinking  hard  or  eating  much. 

The  fourth  pair,  which  are  the  fmalleft  nerves  of  any,  derive 
their  origin  from  the  back-part  of  the  bafe  of  the  teftes;  and 
then  making  a long  courfe  on  the  fide  of  the  annular  protube- 
rance, enter  the  dura  mater  a little  farther  back  and  more  ex- 
ternally than  the  third  pair,  to  run  alfo  along  the  receptacula, 
to  pafs  out  at  the  foijamina  lacera,  and  to  be  entirely  fpent  on 
themufeuli  trochleares,  or  fuperior  oblique  mufcles  of  the  eyes. 
Thefe  mufcles  being  employed  in  performing  the  rotatory  mo- 
tions, and  the  advancement  of  the  eye-balls  forward,  by  which 
feveral  of  our  paffions  are  exprelled,  the  nerves  that  ferve  them 
have  got  the  name  of  pathetici. — Why  thefe  fmall  nerves 
fliould  be  brought  fo  far  to  this  mufclc,  when  it  could  have 
been  fupplied  eafily  by  the  motor  oculi,  I know  not. 

The  fifth  pair  are  large  nerves,  rifing  from  the  annular  pro- 
cefles,  where  the  medullary  procefles  of  the  cerebellum  join  in 
the  formation  of  that  tuber,  to  enter  the  dura  mater  near  the 
point  of  the  petroug  proedTes  of  the  temporal  bones  ; and 
' then 
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then  finking  clofe  by  the  receptacula  at  .the  fides  of  the  fella 
turcica,  each  becomes  in  appearance  thicker,  forms  a diftindl 
ganglion,  and  goes  out  of  the  fkull  in  three  great  branches. 

The  firfl  branch  of  the  fifth  is  the  ophthalmicy  which  'runs 
* through  the  foramen  lacerum  to  the  orbit,  having  in  its  paf- 
fage  thither  a connexion  with  the  ffixth  pair.  It  is  after- 
wards diflributed  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  with  the  third  ; to 
the  nofe,  along  with  the  olfaSory,  which  the  branch  of  the 
fifth  that  paflTes  through  the  foramen  orbitarium  internum 
joins,  as  was  already  mentioned  in  the  defeription  of  the  firft 
pair.  This  ophthalmic  branch  likewife  fupplies  the  parts  at  the 
internal  canthus  of  the  orbit,  the  glandula  lachrymalis,  fat, 
membranes,  mufcles,  and  integuments  of  the  eye-lids ; its 
longeft  and  fartheft  extended  branch  pafling  through  the 
foramen  fuperciliare  of  the  os  frontis,  to  be  diftributed  to  the 
forehead. 

The  fmall  fibres  which  this  firfl:  branch  of  the  fifth  and 
third  pair  of  nerves  fend  to  the  eye-ball,  being  fituated  on  the 
optic  nerve,  and,  after  piercing  the  fclerotic  coat,  running 
along  the  choroid  coat  on  the  outfide  of  the  retina  in  their 
courfe  to  the  uvea  or  iris,  may  be  a caufe  of  the  fympathy  be- 
tween the  optic  nerve  and  the  uvea  ; by  which  we  more  rea- 
dily acquire  the  habit  of  contradling  the  iris,  and  thereby  lef- 
fen  the  pupil,  when  too  ftrong  a light  is  excluded  ; and,  on 
the  contrary,  enlarge  the  pupil  when  the  light  is  too  faint. — 
This,  with  the  fympathy  which  muft  arife  from  fome  of  the 
' nerves  of  the  membrane  of  thcnoftrils,  being  derived  from  this 
firfl:  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  may  alfo  be  the  caufe, 
why  an  irritation  of  the  retina,  by  too  firong  light,  may  pro- 
duce fneezing,  as  if  a ftimulus  had  been  applied  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nole  itfelf ; — why  prefling  the  internal  canthus  of 
the  orbit  fometimes  flops  fneezing ; — why  irritation  of  the  nofe 
or  of  the  eye  caufes  the  eye-lids  tofhutconvulfively,  and  make 
the  tears  to  flow  plentifully  \ and  why  medicines  put  into  the 

nofe 
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nofe,  do  often  great  fervice  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  ' — Tn  the 
megrim,  all  the  branches  of  the  nerves  difeover  themfelves  to 
be  affeiled : for  the  forehead  is  racked  with  pain ; the  eye- 
ball is  pained,  and  feels  as  if  it  was  fqueezed ; the  eye-lids  fluit 
convulfively,  and  make  the  tears  trickle  down,  and  an  uneafy 
heat  is  felt  in  the  nofe.  Hence  we  can  underftand,  where  ex- 
ternal medicines  will  have  the  beft  effect  when  applied  to  re- 
move this  difeafe,  to  wit,  to  the  membrane  of  the  nofe,  and  to 

the  forehead : why  alternate  preffure  near  the  fuperciliary 

hole  of  the  frontal  bone,  or  fncezing,  fometimes  gives  imme- 
diate relief  in  the  megrim  j-— why  the  fight  may  be  loft  by  an 

injury  done  to  tlr^  fupra-brbitar  'branch; how  it  may  be 

•-•eftored  by  agitation  of  that  branch  of  this  nerve.  > 

The  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  may  be  called 
maxiltaris [uperior^  from  its  ferving  principally  the  parts  of  the 
upper  jaw.  It  goes  out  at  the  round  hole  of  the  fphenoid  bone, 
and  fends  immediately  one  branch  into  the  channel  on  the  top 
of  the  antrum  maxillare  ; the  membrane  of  which  and  the  up- 
per teeth  are  fupplied  by  it  in  its  paffage.  As  this  branch  is 
about  to  go  out  at  the  foramen  orbitarium  externum,  it  fends 
a nerve  through  the  fubftance  of  the  os  maxillare  to  come  out 
at  Steno’s  du£l,  to  be  diftributed  to  the  fore-part  of  the  palate; 
and  what  remains  of  it,  efcaping  at  the  external  orbitar  hole, 
divides  into  a great  many  branches,  that  fupply  the  check, 
upper  lip,  and  noftril. — The  next  confiderable  branch  of  the 
fuperior  maxillary  nerve,  after  giving  branches  which  are  re- 
flefted  through  the  fixth  hole  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  to  join  the 
intercoftal  where  it  is  palling  through  the  Ikull  with  the  caro- 
tid artery,  and  the  portio  dura  of  the  feventh  pair  as  it  paffes 
through  the  os  petrofum,  is  fent  into  the  nofe  by  the  hole  com* 
mon  to  the  palate  and  fphenoidal  bone ; and  the  remaining 
part  of  this  nerve  runs  in  the  palato-maxillaris  canal,  giving  off 
branches  to  the  temples  and  pteregoid  mufcles,  and  comes  at 

laft  into  the  palate  to  be  loft. Hence  a pain  in'the  teeth  of 
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the  upper  jaw  occafions  a gnawing  pain  deep-featcd  in  the 
bones  of  the  face,  with  fwelling  in  the  eye-lids,  cheek,  nofe, 
and  upper  lip;  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  inflammation  in 
thefei  parts,  or  a megrim,  is  often  attended  with  a Iharp  pain  in 
the  teeth.  Hence,  an  obftrudfion  in  the  duft  of  the  maxil- 
lary finus,  which  obliges  the  liquor  fecreted  there  to  find  out, a 
preternatural  rout  for  itfelf,  may  be  occafioned  by  the  pain  of 
the  teeth. — Hence,  the  upper  lip  often  fufters  when  the  pa- 
late or  nofe  is  ulcerated. 

The  third,  or  maxillaris  inferior^  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  go- 
ing out  of  the  oval  hole  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  ferves  the 
mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  mufcles  fituated  between  the 
os  hyoides  and  jaw : All  the  falivary  glands,  the  amygdalae, 
and  the  external  ear,  have  branches  from  it : It  has  a large 
branch  loft  in  the  tongue,  and  fends  another  through  the  ca- 
nal in  the  fubftance  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  fefve  all  the  teeth 
there,  and  to  come  out  at  the  hole  in  the  fore-part  of  the  jaw, 

to  be  loft  in  the  chin  and  under-lip. Hence  a convulfive 

contraftion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  the  mouth’s 
being  involuntarily  Ihut,  a great  flow’of  fpittle  or  falivation,  a 
pain  in  the  ear,  efpecially  in  deglutition,  and  a fwelling  all  a- 
bout  the  throat,  are  natural  confequences  of  a violent  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  lower  teeth  in  the  toothach ; and  pain 
in  itie  teeth  and  ear  is  as  natural  a confequence  of  an  angina. 
Hence  alternate  preffure  on  the  chin  may  fometimes  re- 
lieve the  violence  of  a toothach. Hence  deftroying  the 

nerves  of  a tooth  by  a<ftual  or  potential  cauteries,  or  pulling  a 
carious  tooth,  fo  often  removes  immediately  all  thefe  fymp- 

toms. Hence  no  cure  is  to  be  found  for  fome  ulcers  in  the 

upper  or  lower  jaw,  but  by  drawing  a tooth. — Hence  in  can- 
cers of  the  upper-lip,  the  falivary  glands  are  in  danger  of  bein^ 
alFefted,  or  the  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  in  the  lip  by  its  be- 
ginning in  the  glands. — Perhaps  the  fympathy  of  the  organs 

of 
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of  tafting  and  fmelling  may  in  fomc  meafure  depend  on  their 
both  receiving  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair. 

The ^xth pair,  which  is  the  fmalleft  except  the*fourth,  rifes 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia ; and  each,  en- 
tering the  dura  mater  feme  way  behind  the  pofterior  clinoid 
procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  has  a long  courfe  below  that 
membrane,  and  within  the  receptaculum  at  the  fide  of  the 
tcella  turcica,  where  it  is  immerfed  in  the  blood  of  the  recep- 
aclc  i but  for  what  purpofe,  I am  ignorant.  It  goes  afterwards 
out  at  the  foramen  lacerum  into  the  orbit,  to  ferve  the  abduc- 
tor mufcle  of  the  eye. A defefl  in  this  nerve  may  there- 
fore be  one  caufe  of  ftrabifmus. In  the  pafTage  of  this 

nerve  below  the  dura  mater,  it  lies  very  contiguous  to  the  in- 
ternal carotid  artery,  and  to  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves.  At  the  place  where  the  fixth  pair  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  carotid,  a nerve  either  goes  from  each  of  them 
in  an  uncommon  way,  to  wit,  with  the  angle  beyond  where 
it  rifes  obtufe,  to  defeend  with  the  artery,  and  to  form  the 
beginning  of  the  intercoftal  nerve,  according  to  the  common 
defeription  ; or,  according  to  other  authors,  this  nerve  comes 
up  from  the  great  ganglion  of  the  intercoftal,  to  be  joined  to 
the  fixth  here. 

The  arguments  for  this  later  opinion  are.  That,  according 
to  the  common  doftrine,  this  beginning  of  the  intercoftal 
nerve,  as  it  is  called,  would  rife  in  a manner  not  fo  ordinary 
in  nerves.  Befides,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  next  pair  is  larger 
nearer  to  the  orbit,  than  it  is  before  it  comes  to  the  place 
where  this  nerve  is  faid  to  go  off;  and  therefore  it  is  more 
probable,  that  it  receives  an  addition  there,  rather  than  gives 
off  a branch.  Laftly,  it  is  found,  that  upon  eutting  the  inter- 
coftal nerves  of  living  animals,  the  eyes  were  plainly  aftedled  ; 
they  loft  their  bright  water ; the  gum  or  gore,  as  we  call  it, 
was  feparated  in  greater  quantity  5 the  pupil  was  more  con- 
trafted  i the  cartilaginous  membrane,  at  the  internal  can- 
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thus,  came  more  over  the  eye  j and  the  eye-ball  itfelf  wasdi- 
minilhed. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered,  in  defence  of  the  more  common 
doftrine,  ift,  That  other  branches  of  nerves  go  off  in  a re- 
flected way,  as  well  as  this  does,  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  intercoftal  j and  that  the  reflection  would  ra- 
ther be  greater,  if  it  is  thought  to  come  up  from  the  inter- 
coftal to  the  fixth.  2dly,  It  is  denied  that  this  nerve  is  ordi- 
narily thicker  at  its  fore  than  at  its  back  part ; and  if  it  was 
fuppofed  to  be  thickeft  nearer  to  the  orbit,  the  conclufion  made 
Sbove  could  be  drawn  from  this  appearance',  becaufe  other 
nerves  enlarge  fometimes  where  there  is  no  addition  made  to 
them,  as  in  the  inftance  already  mentioned  of  the  trunk  of  the 
fifth  pair  while  below  the  dura  mater.  3dly,  The  experiments 
on  living  animals  fhew  indeed,  that  the  eyes  are  affeCted  upon 
cutting  the  intercoftal  nerve  ; but  not  in  the  way  which  might 
have  been  expeCled,  if  the  intercoftal  had  furnifhed  fuch  a 
fhare  of,the  nerve  that  goes  tojthe  abduClor  mufcle  of  the  eye  : 
for  it  might  have  been  fo  much  w^eakened  immediately  upon 
cutting  the  intercoftal,  that  its  antagonift  the  adduClor  would 
have  greatly  prevailed  over  it,  and  have  turne^d  the  eye  ftrongly 
in  towards  the  nofe  ; which  is  not  faid  to  be  a confequence  of 
this  experiment.'  So  that  the  arguments  are  ftill  equivocal; 
and  more  obfervations  and  experiments  muft  be  made,  before 
it  can  be  determined  with  certainty  whether  the  fixth  pair 
gives  or  receives  a branch  here.  In  the  mean  time,  I fhall 
continue  to  fpeak  about  the  origin  of  the  intercoftal  with  the 
generality  of  anatomifts. 

At  this  place  where  the  intercoftal  begins,  the  fifth  pair  is 
contiguous  and  adherent  to  the-fixth  ; and  it  is  generally  faid 
that  the'ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  gives  a branch  or  two 
to  the  beginning  of  the  intercoftal,  or  receives  fuch  from  it. 
Others  deny  any  fuch  communication  between  them ; and 
thofe  who  affirm  the  communication  confefs,  that  in  fome 
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fubje£ts  they  could  fee  it.  After  examining  the  nerves  here  ik  a 
great  many  fubjefts,  I cannot  determine  ■whether  or  not  there 
are  nervous  filaments  goingYrom  the  one  to  the  otlier.'  Some- 
times 1 have  thought  that  I traced  them  evidently ; at  other 
times  1 obferved,  that  what  I dilTefted  for  nervous  filaments, 
was  collapfed  cellular  fubftance  ; and  in  all  the  fubjefts  where 
I had  pufihed  an  injection  fuccefsfully  into  the  very  fmall  ar- 
teries, I could  only  obferve  a plexus  of  veflels  connedUng  the 
one  to  the  other.  In  any  of  thefe  ways,  however,  there  is  as 
much  connexion  as,  we  are  aflured  from  many  experiments 
and  obfervations  on  other  nerves,  is  fufficient  to  make  a very 
great  fympathy  among  the  nerves  here. — Poffibly  the  appear- 
ances in  the  eyes  of  dogs,  whofe  intercoftal  nerves  were  cut, 
might  be  owing  to  this  fympathy. 

The  feventh  pair  comes  out  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  annu- 
lar procefs,  behind  where  the  medullary  procefles  of  the  cere- 
bellum is  joined  to  that  tuber  j and  each  being  accompanied 
with  a larger  artery  than  moll:  other  nerves,  enters  the  internal 
meatus  auditorius,  where  the  two  large  bundles  of  fibres,  of 
which  it  appeared  to  confift  within  the  fkull,  foon  feparate 
from  each  other  : one  of  them  entering  by  feveral  fmall  holes 
into  the  veftibule,  cochlea,  and  femicircular  canals,  is  ftretch- 
cd  on  this  inner  camera  of  the  ear  in  a very  foft  pulpy  fub- 
ftance; and  being  never  feen  in  the  form  of  a firm  cord,  fuch 
as  the  other  parcel  of  this  and  moft  other  nerves  become,  is 
called  the  portio  mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve  *. 

The  other  part  of  this  feventh  pair  pafles  through  Galen’s 
foramen  ctecum,  or  Fallopius’s  aquaedudl,  in  its  crooked 
paflage  by  the  fide  of  the  tympanum ; in  which  paflage,  a 
nerve  fent  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve, 
along  the  outfide  of  the  tuba  Euftachiana,  and  crofs  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  where  it  has  the  name  of  chorda  tympanic 

i3 


* See  Obf.  on  the  Nervous  Syllem,  Tab.  xxvii. — xxxi. 
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is  commonly  faid  to  be  joined  to  it.  The  very  acute  angle 
which  this  nerve  makes  with  the  fifth,  or  the  ludden  violent 
refledlion  it  would  fuffer  on  the  fi^ppofition  of  its  coming  from 
the  fifth  to  the  feventh,  appears  unufual  ; whereas,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  that  it  comes  from  the  feventh  to  the  fifth,  its  courfe 
would  be  more  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  chorda  tympani 
would  be  efteemed  a branch  of  the  feventh  pair  going  to  join 
’ the  fifth,  the  fize  of  which  is  increafed  by  this  acquifiiion. 
This  fmaller  bundle  of  the  feventh  gives  branches  to  the  miuf- 
cles  of  the  malleus,  and  to  the  dura  mater,  while  it  palTes 
through  the  bony  crooked  canal,  and  at  laft  comes  out  in  a 
firm  chord  named  portio  dura,  at  the  end  of  this  canal,  be- 
tween the  ftyloid  and  maftoid  procefles  of  the  temporal  bone, 
giving  immediately  filaments  to  the  little  oblique  mufcles  of 
the  head  and  to  thofe  that  rife  from  the  ftyloid  procefs.  It 
then  pierces  through  the  parotid  gland,  and  divides  into  a 
great  many  branches,  which  are  difperfed  in  the  mufcles  and 
teguments  that  cover  all  the  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
the  whole  face  and  cranium,  as  far  back  as  the  temples,  in- 
cluding a confiderable  part  of  the  external  ear.  Its  branches 
having  thus  a confiderable  connexion  with  all  the  three  branch- 
es of  the  fifth  pair,  and  with  the  fecond  cervical,  occafion 

a confiderable  fympathy  of  thefe  nerves  with  it. Hence  in 

the  toothach,  the  pain  is  fometimes  very  little  in  the  affec- 
ted tooth,  compared  to  what  it  is  all  along  the  fide  of  the 

head  and  in  the  ear. Hence  probably  the  relief  of  the 

toothach  from  blifters  applied  behind  or  before  the  ear,  or  by  a 
hot  iron  touching  the  antihelix  of  the  ear. By  this  commu- 

nication or  connexion  pofiibly  too  it  is,  that  a vibrating  firing 
held  between  one’s  teeth,  gives  a ftrong  idea  of  founu  to  the 

perfonwho  holds  it,  which  no  body  elfe  can  perceive. Per- 

' haps  too  the  diftribution  of  this  nerve  occafions  the  head  to  be 
fo  quickly  turned  upon  the  impreffion  of  found  on  our  ears. 

The 
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The  eighth  pair  * of  nerves  rife  from  the  lateral  bafes  of  the 
corpora  olivaria  in  feparated  fibres ; and  as  they  are  enter- 
ing the  anterior  internal  part  of  the  holes  common  to  the  os 
occipitis  and  tempoium,  each  isjoinedbya  nerve  which  a- 
feends  within  the  dura  mater  from  the  tenth  of  the  head,  the 
firft,  fecond,  and  inferior  cervical  nerves  : this  has  the  name  of 
the  nerviis  accejforitts.  When  the  two  get  out  of  the  flcull,  the 
acceflbrius  feparates  from  the  eighth,  and,  defeending oblique- 
ly outwards,  pafles  through  the  fterno-maftoideus  mufcle,  to 
which  it  gives  bi»anches,  and  afterwards  terminates  in  the  tra- 
pezius mufcle  of  the  fcapula.  In  this  courfe  it  is  generally 

more  or  lefs  joined  by  the  fecond  cervical  nerve. Why 

this  nerve,  and  feveral  others  which  are  diftributed  to  mufcles, 
are  made  to  pierce  through  mufcles  which  they  might  have 
only  palled  near  to,  I do  not  know. 

The  large  eighth  pair,  foon  after  its  exit,  gives  nerves  to 
the  tongue,  larynx,  pharynx,  and  ganglion  of  the  intercoftal 
nerve  ; and  being  disjoined  from  the  ninth  and  intercoftal,,  to 
which  it  adheres  clofely  fome  way,  runs  ftraight  down  the 
neck  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  at  the  external  fide 
of  the  carotid  artery.  As  it  is  about  to  enter  the  thorax,  a 
large  nerve  goes  off  from  the  eighth  of  each  fide  : this  branch 
of  the  right  fide  turns  round  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part  of 
the  fubclavian  artery,  while  the  branch  of  the  left  fide  turns 
round  the  great  curve  of  the  aorta  ; and  both  of  them  mount- 
ing up  again  at  the  fide  of  the  oefophagus,  to  which  they  give 
branches,  are  loft  at  laft  in  the  larynx  f.  Thcfe  are  called  the. 

recurrent 

* For  a beautiful  and  accurate  figure  of  this  nerve,  fee  Walter’s 
Tab.  Nervorum  thoracis  et  abdominis. 

The  recurrent  and  fuperlor  laryngeal  nerves  are  joined  together 
by  their  appices,  to  form  a plexus  refembling  that  of  the  nerves  of 
the  face  ; fo  that  from  both  thefe  nerves  each  mufcle  of  the  larynx 
receives  branches.  See  Obf.  on  the  Nervous  Syftcm,  Tab.  xxv. 
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recurrent  nerves^  which  wc  are  defired  to  fliun  in  the  opera- 
tion of  bronchotoray,  though  their  deep  fituation  protects 

them  foffidently. The  mufcles  of  the  layrnx  being  in  a 

good  meafure  fupplied  with  nerves  from  the  recurrents,  it  is  to 
be  expected,  that  the  cutting  of  them  will  greatly  weaken  the 
voice,  though  it  will  not  be  entirely  loft  fo  long  as  the  fuperior 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair  are  entire.— — "Why  the  recurrent 
nerves  rife  fo  low  from  the  eighth  pair  to  go  round  a large 
artery,  and  to  have  fuch  a long  courfe  upwards,  I know  not. 

The  eighth  pair,  above,  and  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
recurrent  nerves  go  off  from  it,  or  frequently  the  recurrents 
themfclves,  fend  off  fmall  nerves  to  the  pericai'dium,  and  to 
join  with  the  branches  of  the  intercoftal..^that  are  diftributed 
' to  the  heart ; but  their  Cze  and  fituation  are  uncertain.  < 

After  rhefe  branches  are  fent  oft',,  the  par  vagum  on  each 
fide  defcends  behind  the  great  branch  of  the  trachea,  and  gives 
numerous  filaments  to'the  lungs,  and  fome  to  the  heart  in  go- 
ing to  the  cefophagus.  The  one  of  the  left  fide  running  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  cefophagus,  communicates  by  feveral 
branches  with  the  right  one  in  its  defcent  to  be  diftributed  to 
the  ftomach:  the  right  one  gets  behind  the  cefophagus,  where 
it  fplits  and  rejoins  feveral  times  before  it  arrives  at  the 
ftomach,  to  which  it  fends  nerves ; and  then  being  joined  by 
one  or  more  branches  from  the  left  trunk,  they  run  towards 
the  cseliac  artery,  there  to  join  into  the  great  femilunar  gan- 
glion formed  by  the  two  intercoftals. 

Fx'om  the  diftribution  of  this  par  vagum,  we  may  learn, 
how  tickling  the  fauces  with  a feather  or  any  fuch  fubftance,  ex- 
cites a naufea  and  inclination  to  vomit ; — why  coughing  occa- 

\ - 

fions  vomiting,  or  vomiting  raifes  a cough. Hence  we  fee 

•how  the  nervous  afthma,  themflis  convulfiva,  and  chincough, 
are  attended  with  a ftraitening  of  the  glottis; — why  food  dif- 
ficult to  digeft  occafions  the  afihma  to  weakly  people  ; and 
why  emetics  have  frequently  cured  the  afthma  very  fpeedily; 

— why 
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why  an  attempt  to  vomit  is  fometimes  in  danger  of  fuffbcating 
afthmatic  people  ; — why  the  fuperior  orifice  of  the  ftomach  Is 
fo  fenfible  as  to  be  looked  on  as  the  feat  of  (he  fou  by  Ibme 
anatomills; — why  people  fubje£l  to  diftentions  of  the  fto- 
mach, have  fo  often  the  fenfation  of  balls  in  their  breaft  and 
throat; — why  the  globus  hyftericus  is  fo  often  attended  with, 
a violent  ftrangulation  at  the  glottis. 

The  ninth  pair  of  nerves  comes  from  the  inferior  part  of 
the  corpora  pyramidalia,  to  go  out  of  the  fkull  at  their  proper 
holes  of  the  occipital  bone.  After  their  egrefs  they  adhere  for 
fome  way  firmly  to  the  eighth  and  intercoftal ; and  then  fend-' 
ing  a branch,  that  in  many  fubjefts  is  joined  with  branches  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  cervical  nerves,  to  be  diftributed  to  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  mufcles  on  the  fore-part  of  the  trachea  ar- 
teria,  the  ninth  is  loft  in  the  mufcles  and  fubftance  of  the 
tongue.  Some  authors  have  thought  this  nerve,  and  others 
have  efteemed  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  to 
be  the  proper  guftatory  nerve.  I know  no  obfei  vation  or  ex- 
periments to  prove  either  opinion,  or  to  afliire  us  that  both 
nerves  do  not  ferve  for  tafting  and  for  the  motion  of  the 

tongue. May  not  the  diftribution  of  this  nerve  to  the 

mufcles  below  as  well  as  above  the  os  hyoides,  contribute  to 
their  a£ling  more  uniformly  in  deprtfling  the  lower  jaw  or 
head  ? 

The  tenth  pair  rifes  in  feparate  threads  from  the  fides  of  the 
fpinal  marrow,  to  go  out  between  the  os  occipitis  and  firft  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck.  After  each  of  them  has  given  branches  to 
the  great  ganglion  of  the  intercoftal,  8th,  9th,  and  ift  cervi- 
cal nerves,  it  is  diftributed  to  the  ftraight  oblique,  and  fome  of 
the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  head.  Whether  the  name  of  the 
tenth  of  the  head,  or  of  the  firft  vertebral,  ought  to  be  given 
to  this  pair  of  nerves,  is  of  no  luch  confequence  as  to  deferve 
a debate,  though  it  has  fome  of  the  marks  of  the  fpinal 
nerves,  to  wit,  its  being  formed  of  filaments  proceeding  frotn.- 
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both  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  medulla,  and  a little  gan- 
glion being  formed  where  thefc  filaments  meet. 

In  the  defeription  of  the  fixth  pair,  1 followed  the  ufual  way 
of  fpeaking  among  anatomifls,  and  called  that  the  beginning 
of  the  intcrcoflal  nerve  which  comes  out  of  the  flcull ; and 
thei'efore  fiiall  here  fubjoin  a curfory  defeription  of  this  nerve, 
notwithftanding  its  much  larger  part  is  compofed  of  nerves 
coming  out  from  the  fpinal  marrow.  There  is  no  greater  in- 
congruity in  point  of  method  to  fayi  that  the  nerve  we  are  de- 
feribing  receives  additions  from  others  that  have  not  been  de- 
feribed,  than  it  is  to  repeat  in  the  defeription  of  a great  many 
nerves,  that  each  of  them  gives  branches  to  form  a nerve  of 
which  we  are  ignorant  j which  is  all  the  difference  between 
deferibing  the  intercodal  before  or  after  the  fpinal  nerves. 

The  branch  reflefled  from  the  fixth  pair,  joined  pofiibly  by 
fome  filaments  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  runs  a- 
long  with  the  internal  carotid  artery,  through  the  crooked  ca- 
nal formed  for  it  in  the  temporal  bone,  where  the  little  nerve 
is  very  foft  and  pappy,  and  in  feveral  fubjefts  divides  and  u- 
nites  again,  and  is  joined  by  one  or  more  branches  from  the 
fifth,  particularly  of  its  fuperior  maxillary  branch  before  it 
comes  out  of  the  fkull.  May  not  the  compreffion  of  this  nerve 
by  the  carotid , artery,  when  ftretched  during  the  fyfiole,  con- 
tribute to  the  diaftole  of  the'  heart?  As  foon  as  the  nerve  e- 
fcapes  out  of  this  bony  canal,  it  is  connefted  a little  way  with 
the  eighth  and  ninth;  then  feparating  from  thefe,  after  feem- 
ing  to  receive  additional  nerves  from  them,  it  forms  a large 
ganglion,  into  which  branches,  from  the  tenth  of  the  head, 
and  from  the  firft  and  f'econd  cervical,  enter.  From  this  gan- 
glion the  nerves  come  out : gain  fmall,  to  run  down  the  neck  ^ 
along  with  the  carotid  artery,  communicating  by  branches 
with  the  cervical  nerves,  and  giving  nerves  to  the  mufcles 
that  bend  the  head  and  neck.  As  the  intercoftal  is  about  to 

enter  the  thorax,  it  forms  another  ganglion,  from  which  nerves 

are 
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are  fcnt  to  the  trachea  and  to  the  heart ; thofe  defigned  for  the 
heart  joining  with  the  branches  of  the  eighth,  and  niofl;  of 
them  paffing  between  the  two  great  arteries  and  the  auricles  to 
the  fubftance  of  that  mufcle.  The  intercoftal  • after  this  con- 
fifting  of  two  branches,  one  going  behind,  and  the  other  run* 
ning  over  the  fore-part  of  the  fubclavian  artery,  forms  a new 
ganglion,  where  the  two  branches  unite  below  that  artery; 
and  then  defcending  along  the  lides  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  tho- 
rax, receives  branches  from  each  of  the  dorfal  nerves  ; which 
branches  appearing  to  come  out  between  the  ribs,  have  given 
the  name  of  intercojlal  to  the  whole  nerve.  Where  the  addi- 
tion is  made  to  it  from  the  fifth  dorfal  nerve,  a branch  goes  off 
obliquely  forwards;  which  being  joined  by  fuch  branches  from 
the  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  dorfal,  an  anterior  trunk 
is  formed,  and  paffes  between  the  fibres  of  the  appendix  muf- 
culofa  of  the  diaphragm,  to  form,  along  with  the  other  inter- 
coftal and  the  branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  a large  femilunar 
ganglion,  fituated  between  the  cseliac  and  fuperior  mefentc- 
ric  arteries : the  roots  of  which  feem  to  be  involved  in  a fort 
of  nervous  net- work  of  this  ganglion,  from  which  a great 
number  of  very  fmall  nervous  threads  runs  out  to  be  extended 
on  the  furface  of  all  the  branches  of  thefe  two  arteries,  fo  as  to 
be  eafily  feen  when  any  of  the  arteries  are  ftretched,  but  not 
to  be  raifed  from  them  by  diffe£lion  ; and  thus  the  liver,  gall- 
bladder, duodenum,  pancreas,  fpleen,  jejunum,  ileum,  and  a 
large  fhare  of  the  colon,  have  their  nerves  fcnt  from  this  great 

ganglion  or  plexus May  not  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the 

inteftines  depend  in  fome  meafure  on  the  paflage  of  the  inter- 
coftal nerves  through  the  diaphragm  ? 

Several  fibres  of  this  ganglion,  running  down  upon  the  aorta, 
meet  with  other  nerves  fcnt  from  the  pofterior  trunk  of  thein- 
tercoftal,  which  continues  its  courfe  along  the  fides  of  the  ver- 
tebrae : they  fupply  the  glandulae  renales,  kidneys,  and  teftes 

P p 2 
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in  men,  or  ovaria  in  women  ; and  then  they  form  a net- work 
upon  the  inferior  mefenteric  artery  where  the  nerves  of  the 
twofides  meet,  and  accompany  the  branches  of  this  artery  to 
the  part  of  the  colon  that  lies  in  the  left  fide  of  the  belly,  and 
to  the  reflu  m as  far  down  as  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis. 

The  intercofial  continuing  down  by  the  fide  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  loins,  is  joined  by  nerves  coming  from  between  thefe 
Tertebrae,  and  lends  nerves  to  the  organs  of  generation  and  o- 
thers  in  the  pelvis,  being  even  joined  with  thofe  that  are  fent 
to  the  inferior  extremities. 

The  almoft  univerfal  conneflion  and  communication  which 
this  nerve  has  with  the  other  nerves  of  the  body,  may  lead  us 
to  underftand  the  following  and  a great  many  more  phenome- 
na : Why  tickling  the  nofe  caufes  fneezing  : — Why  the  too 
great  quantity  of  bile  in  the  cholera  occafions  vomiting  as  well 
as  purging:  Why  people  vomit  in  cholics,  in  inflammations, 
or  other  irritations  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  dufls  going  from  it 
and  the  gall  bladder:  Why  a ftone  in  the  kidneys,  or  ureters, 
or  any  other  caufe  irritating  thofe  organs,  fhould  fo  much 
more  frequently  bring  on  vomiting  and  other  diforders  of  the 
ftomach,  than  the  ftone  or  any  other  ftimulating  caufe  in  the 
bladder  docs: — Why  vomiting  is  a fympiom  of  danger  after 
child  birth,  lithotomy,  and  other  operations  on  the  parts  in  the 
pelvis : — Why  the  obftructions  of  the  menfes  are  capable  of 
occafioning  ftrangulations,  belching,  cholics,  ftomach-aches, 
and  even  convulfions  in  the  extremities:  Why  veficatories, 
applied  from  the  ears  to  the  clavicles  of  children  labouring 
under  the  tuflis  convulfiva,  are  frequently  of  great  fervice  :— 
Why  worms  in  the  ftomach  or  guts  excite  an  itching  in  the 
nofe,  or  grinding  of  the  teeth:— Why  irritations  in  the  bowels 
or  the  belly  occafion  fometimes  univerfal  convulfions  of  the 
body. 

The  Spinal  Nerves  rife  generally  by  a number  of  fepa- 

rated  fibres  from  both  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  medulla 

fpinalis } 
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Ifpinalis;  and  foon  after  form  a little  knot  or  ganglion,  where 
I they  acquire  ftrong  coats,  and  are  extended  into  firm  cords  ; 
I but  the  ganglion  is  entirely  formed  by  the  pofterior  bundle. 

They  are  dillinguilhed  by  numbers,  according  to  the  vertebrae 
I from  between  which  they  come  out ; the  fuperior  of  the  two 
I bones  forming  the  hole  through  which  they  jials,  being  the 
I one  from  which  the  number  is  applied  to  each  nerve.  There 
:are  generally  faid  to  be  thirty  pair  of  them  : feven  of  which 
(come  out  between  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  twelve  between 
ithofeof  the  back,  five  between  thofe  of  the  loins,  and  fix 
ifrom  the  falfe  vertebrae. 

Theory?  cervical  pair  of  the  nerves  comes  out  between  the 
Ifirft  and  fccond  vertebrae  of  the  neck';  and  having  given 
Ibranches  to  join  with  the  tenth  pair  of  the  head,  the  fecond 
(cervical  and  intercoftal,  and  to  ferve  the  mulclesthat  bend  the 
meek,  It  fends  its  largefi;  branches  backwards  to  the  extenfor 
imufcles  of  the  head  and  neck;  fom,e  of  which  piercing  thro’ 
tthefe  mufcles,  run  up  on  the  occiput  to  be  loft  in  the  integu- 
iments  there  ; and  many  fibres  of  it  advance  fo  far  forward  as 
tto  be  conneifted  with  the  fibrils  of  the  firft  branch  of  the  fifth 
{pair  of  the  head,  and  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

Hence  poflibly  it  is,  that  a clavus  hyftericus  changes  fud- 
cdenly  fometimes  from  the  forehead  to  a violent  pain  and  fpafm 
iin  the  back*part  of  the  head  and  neck. 

The/^ro«i  cervical  is  foon  joined  by  fome  branches  to  the 
ininth  of  the  head  and  intercoftal,  and  to  the  fir-ft  and  third  of 
tthe  neck;  then  has  a large  branch  that  comes  out  at  the  exte- 
rrior  edge  of  the  fterno-maftoideus  mufcle,  where  it  joins  with 
ttheacceflbrius  of  the  eighth  pair;  and  is  afterwards  diftributed 
tto  the  platyfma  myoides,  integuments  of  the  fide  of  the  neck 
aand  head,  parotid  gland,  and  external  ear,  being  connected  to 
nhe  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  to  the  firft  cervical. 
-The  remainder  of  this  fecond  cervical  is  fpent  on  the  levator 
IfMpulje  and  the  extenfors  of  the  neck  and  head.  Generally 
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a large  branch  is  here  fent  off  to  join  the  accefforius  of  the 
eighth  pair,  near  the  fuperior  angle  of  the  fcapula. 

The  irrit,ation  of  the  branches  of  this  nerve  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parotid  gland,  is  probably  the  caufe  why  the  neck  is 
pained  fo  far  down  as  the  clavicle,  the  head  is  drawn  towards 
the  fhoulder  of  the  affe£led  fide,  and  the  chin  is  turned  to  the 
other  fide. — In  opening  the  external  jugular  vein,  no  operator 
can  promife  not  to  touch  fome  of  the  cutaneous  branches  of 
this  nerve  with  the  lancet ; which  occafions  a fliarp-pricking 
pain  in  the  mean  time,  and  a numbnefs  of  the  Ikin  near  the 
orifice  for  fome  time  after. 

The  third^2dv  of  the  neck  paffes  out  between  the  third  and 
fourth  cervical  vertebrte  ; having  immediately  a communica- 
tion with  the  fecond,  and  fending  down  a branch,  which,  be- 
ing joined  by  a branch  from  the  fourth  cervical,  forms  the 
•phrenic  nerve.  This  nerve  enters  the  thorax  between  the 
fubclavian  vein  and  artery ; and  then  being  received  into  a 
groove  formed  for  it  in  the  pericardium,  it  has  its  courfe  along 
this  capfula  of  the  heart,  till  it  is  loft  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  right  phrenic  has  a ftraight  courfe  ; but  the  ' 
left  one  is  obliged  to  make  a confiderable  turn  outwards  to  ga  ' 
over  the  prominent  part  of  the  pericardium,  where  the  point  ' 
of  the  heart  is  lodged.  Hence,  in  violent  palpitations  of  the  t 
’heart,  a pungent  acute  pain  is  felt  near  the  left  orifice  of  the  r 
ftomach. — The  middle  of  the  diaphragm  fcarce.  could  have  ' 
been  fupplied  by  any  other  nerve  which  could  have  had  fuch  t 
a ftraight  courfe  as  the  phrenic  has.  If  the  fubclavian  artery  ii 
and  vein  have  any  effect  upon  this  nerve,  I do  not  know  it.  ft 
The  other  branches  of  the  third  cervical  nerve  are  diftri-  in 
buted  to  the  mufcles  and  integuments  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  and  top  of  the  flioulder.  No  wonder  then  that  an  in-  di 
fiammation  of  the  liver  or  fpleen,  an  abfeefs  in  the  lungs  ad-  f| 
hering  to  the  diaphragm,  or  any  other  caufe  capable  of  irritat- 
ing the  diaphragm,  ftiould  be  attended  with  a fharp  pain  on 
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the  top  of  the  flioulder,  as  well  as  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  of  this 
naufcle  itfelf. — If  the  irritation  of  this  mufcle  is  very  violent,  it 
may  occafion  that  convulfive  contradlion  of  the  diaphragm 
which  is  called  hiccough ; ahd  therefore  an  hiccough  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  liver  has  been  juftly  declared  to  be  an  ill 
fymptom. 

An  irritation  of  the  thoracic  nerves  which  produces  fneezing 
may  fometimes  free  the  phrenic  nerves  from  any  fpafm  they 
occafion  : fo  that  fneezing  fometimes  takes  away  the  hiccough; 
and  a derivation  of  the  fluid  of  the  nerves  any  other  way  may 
do  the  fame  thing ; or  the  hiccough  may  alfo  be  fometimes 
cured,  by  drawing  up  into  the  nofe  the  fmcke  of  burning  pa- 
per or  other  acrid  fumes,  fwallowing  pungent  or  aromatic 
medicines,  and  by  a furprife,  or  any  other  ftrong  application, 
of  the  mind  in  thinking,  or  in  diftinguilhing  objeifts:  or,  when 
all  thefe  have  failed,  it  has  been  put  away  by  the  brilk  ftimu- 
lus  of  a bliftering  plafter  applied  to  the  back. 

The  fourth  cervical  nerve,  after  fending  off  that  branch 
which  joins  with  the  third  to  form  the  phrenic,  and  beftow- 
ing  twigs  on  the  mufcles  and  glands  of  the  neck,  runs  to  the 
arm-pit,  where  it  meets  with  the  ffth^fixth^  and  feventh  cervi- 
cals,  and  frjl  dorfal,  that  efcape  in  the  interftices  of  the  muf- 
culi  fcaleni,  to  come  at  the  arm-pit,  when  they  join,  fepa- 
rate,  and  rejoin,  in  a way  fcarcely  to  be  rightly  expreffed  in 
words ; and,  after  giving  feveral  confiderable  nerves  to  the 
mufcles  and  integuments  which  cover  the  thorax,  they  divide 
into  feveral  branches,  to  be  diftributed  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
fuperior  extrefnity.  Seven  of  thefe  branches  I fliall  deferibe 
under  particular  names. 

I.  Scapularis  runs  ftraight  to  the  cavitas  femilunata  of  the 
upper  cofta  of  the  fcapula,  which  is  a hole  in  the  recent 
fubjedt,  by  a ligament  being  extended  from  one  angle  of  the 
bone  to  the  other,  giving  nerves  in  its  way  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  fcapula.  When  it  has  paffed  this  hole,  it  fupplies  the  fu* 
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pia-fpinatus  mufcle  ; and  then  defeending  at  the  anterior  root 
of  the  fpine  of  the  fcapufa,  it  is  lofl:  in  the  other  mufcles  that 
lie  on  the  dorfum  of  that  bone. 

2.  Jrticularis  finks  downwards  at  the  axilla,  to  get  below 
the  neck  of  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  and  to  mount  again  at 
the  back  part  of  it ; fo  that  it  almoft  furrounds  the  articula- 
tion, and  is  dillributed  to  the  mufcles  that  draw  the  arm  back, 

' and  to  thofe  that  raife  it  up. 

3.  Cutaneiis  runs  down  the  fore  part  of  the  arm  near  the 

Ikin,  to  which  it  gives  off  branches  ; and  then  divides  on  the 
infide  of  the  fore-arm  into  feveral  nerves,  which  fupply  the  in- 
teguments there,  and  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. In  opening 

the  balilic  vein  of  the  arm  at  the  ordinary  place,  the  fame 
fymptoms  are  fometimes  produced  as  in  opening  the  external 
jugular  vein,  and  from  a like  caufe,  to  wit,  from  hurting  a 
branch  of  this  cutaneous  nerve  with  the  lancet. 

4.  Miifculo-cutaneusy  or  perforans  CalTeri,  paffes  thro’  the 
coraco  brachialis  mufcle  ; and  after  fupplying  the  biceps  flexor 
cubiti  and  brachiaeus  internus,  pafl^s  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  and  over  the  cephalic  vein,  to  be  beftowed  on  the  inte- 
guments on  the  outllde  of  the  fore-arm  and  back  of  the  hand. 
——This  nerve  is  fometimes  hurt  in  opening  the  cephalic  vein, 
and  caufes  pain  and  numbnefs  for  a fliort  time. 

, 5.  Miifcularis  has  a fpiral  courfe  from  the  axilla,  under  the 
os  humeri,  and  backward  to  the  external  part  of  that  bone, 
fupplying  by  the  way  the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  fore-arm,  to 
which  it  runs  between  the  two  brachisei  mufcles,  and  within 
the  fupinator  radii  longus. — At  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm, 
it  fends  off'  a branch  which  accompanies  the  fup’^naror  longus 
till  it  comes  near  the  wrift,  where  it  paffes  obliquely  over  the 
radius,  and  is  loft  in  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers. — The 
principal  part  of  this  nerve  pierces  through  the  fupinator  radii 
brevis,  to  ferve  the  mufcles  that  extend  the  hand  and  fingers, 
W’liofe  actions  are  not  injured  when  the  fupinator  afts.  Part 
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of  this  nerve  feems  to  be  lofl:  upon  th'e  ligament  of  the  wrift*. 

6.  Ulnaris  is  extended  along  the  infide  of  the  arm,  to  give 
nerves  to  the  mufcles  that  extend  the  fore-arm  and  to  the  in- 
teguments of  the  elbow:  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  it 
flants  a little  backward  to  come  at  the  groove  behind  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  through  which  it  runs  to  the 
ulna  : in  its  coyrfe  along  this  b tne,  it  fervesthe  neighbouring 
mufcles  and  integuments;  and  as  it  comes  near  the  wrift,  it 
detaches  a branch  obliquely  over  the  ulna  to  the  back  of  the 
hand,  to  be  loft  in  the  convex  part  of  feveral  fingers.  The  lar- 
ger part  of  the  nerve  goes  ftraight  forward  to  the  interna!  fide 
of  the  os  pififorrne  of  the  wrift  ; where  it  fends  oft' a branch, 
which  finks  under  the  large  tendons  in  the  palm,  to  go  crofs 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  wrift,  ferving  the  mufeuli  lumbricaies 
and  interoffei,  and  at  laft  terminating  in  the  fliort  mufcles  of 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger.  What  remains  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
after  fupplyiug  the  Ihort  mufclesof  the  little-finger,  divides  in- 
to three  branches  ; whereof  two  are  extended  along  the  fides 
of  the  fheath  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexors  of  the  little  finger, 
to  furnifh  the  concave  fide  of  that  finger  ; the  third  branch 
is  difpofed  in  the  fame  way  upon  the  fide  of  the  ring-finger 
next  to  the  little-finger. 

When  we  lean  or  prefs  on  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  the  numbnefs  and  prickling  we  frequently  feel,  point 
out  the  courfe  of  this  nerve.  I have  feen  a v/eaknefs  and 
atrophy  in  the  parts  to  which  this  nerve  is  fent  after  a wound 
in  the  internal  lower  part  of  the  arm. 

7.  Radialis  accompanies  the  humeral  artery  to  the  bending 
of  the  elbow,  ferving  the  flexors  of  the  cubit  in  its  way;  then 
palling  through  the  pronator  radii  teres  mufcle,  it  givesnerves 
to  the  mufcles  on  the  fore-part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  continues 
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its  courfe  near  to  the  radius,  beftowing  branches  on  the  cir- 
cumjacent mufcles.  Near  the  wrift,  it  fometimes  gives  off  a 
nerve  which  is  diftributed  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  the 
convex  part  of  the  thumb  and  feveral  of  the  fingers,  inftead 
of  the  branch  of  the  mufcular.  The  larger  part  of  this  nerve, 
pafling  behind  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrift,  gives  nerves 

s 

to  the  fhort  mufcles  of  the  thumb;  and  afterwards  fends  a 
branch  along  each  fide  of  the  (heath  of  the  tendons  of  the 
flexors  of  the  thumb,  fore-finger,  middle-finger,  and  one 
branch  to  the  fide  of  the  ring-finger,  next  to  the  middle  one, 
to  be  loft  on  the  concave  fide  of  thofe  fingers. 

Though  the  radial  nerve  palTes  through  the  pronator  muf- 
*cle,  and  the  mufcular  nerve  feems  to  be  ftill  more  unfavour- 
ably placed  within  the  fupinator  brevis  ; yet  the  action  of  thefe 
mufcles  does  not  feem  to  have  any  effedl  in  hindering  the  in- 
fluence of  thefe  nerves  ; for  the  fingers  or  hand  can  be  bent 
while  pronation  is  performing  vigoroufly,  and  they  can  be 
extended  while  fupination  is  exeVcifed. 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  nerves  of  the  fingers  go  olF, 
both  from  the  ulnar  and  radial,  is,«that  a fingle  branch  is  fent 
from  the  trunk  to  the  fide  of  the  thumb  and- little  finger  far- 
theft  from  the  other  fingers ; and  all  the  reft  are  fupplied  by 
a trunk  of  a nerve,  which  fplits  into  two  fome  way  before  it 
comes  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  metacarpus,  to  run  along  the 
fides  of  different  fingers  that  are  neareft  to  each  other. 

It  might  have  been  obferved,  that,  in  deferibing  the  pofte- 
rior  branches  of  the  ulnar  and  mufcular  nerve,  I did  not  men- 
tion the  particular  fingers,  to  the  convex  part  of  which  they 
are  diftributed.  My  rcafon  for  this  omiflion  is,  the  uncertain- 
ty of  their  diftribution  ; for  though  fometimes  thefe  pofterior 
branches  go  to  the  fame  fingers,  to  the  concave  part  of  which 
the  anterior  branches  of  the  ulnar  and  radial  are  fent,  yet  fre- 
tjuently  they  are  diftributed  otherwife. 
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The  fitiiatlon  of  thefe  brachial  nerves  in  the  axilla,  may  let 
us  fee  how  a weaknefs  and  atrophy  may  be  brought  on  the 
arms  by  long-continued  prefliire  of  crutches,  or  fuch  other 
hard  fubftances  on  this  part  j and  the  courfe  of  them,  from, 
the  neck  to  the  arm  may  teach  us  how  much  better  effefts 
veficatories,  or  ftimulating  nervous  medicines,  would  have, 
when  applied  to  the  fkin  covering  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of 
the  vertebrse  of  the  neck,  or  at  the  axilla,  than  when  they- 
are  put  between  the  fliouldcrs,  or  upon  the  fpinal  procefles, 
in  convulfions  or  pallies  of  the  fuperior  extremities,  where  a 
ftimulus  is  required. 

The  twelve  dorfal  nerves  of  each  fide,  as  foon  as  theyelcapd 
from  between  the  vertebrse,  fend  a branch  forward  to  join  the 
intercoftal,  by  which  a communication  is  made  among  them 
all ; and  they  foon  likewife  give  branches  backward  to  thd 
mufcles  that  raife  the  trunk  of  the  body,  their  principal  trunk 
being  extended  outwards  to  come  at  the  furrow  in  the  lower 
edge  of  each  rib,  in  which  they  run  toward  the  anterior  part 
of  the  thorax,  between  the  internal  and  external  intercoftal 
mufcles,  giving  off  branches  in  their  courfe  to  the  mufcles 
and  integuments  of  the  thorax. 

The  JirJi  dorfal,  as  was  already  obferved,  is  particular  in 
this,  that  it  contributes  to  form  the  brachial  nerves ; and  that 
the  two  branches  of  the  Intercoftal,  which  come  down  to  the 
thorax,  form  a confiderable  ganglion  with  it. 

The  fix  lower  dorfal  nerves  give  branches  to  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  mufcles. 

The  twelfth  joins  with  the  firft  lumbar,  and  beftows 
nerves  on  the  mufculus  quadratus  lumborum  and  iliacus  in- 
ternus. 

May  not  the  communications  of  all  thele  nerves  be  one  rea- 
fon,  why  the  parts  they  ferve  aft  fo  uniformly  and  conjunftly 
. in  refpiration,  and  confpire  together  in  the  convulfive  motions' 
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of  coughing,  fncezing,  See. — --The  twitching  fpafmsthat  hap- 
pen fometimes  in  difterent  parts  of  the  tnufcles  of  the  abdo- 
men, by  an  irritation  on  the  branches  of  the  lower  dorfal 
nerves,  are  in  danger  of  occafioning  a miftake  in  praflice,  by 
their  releinblance  to  the  cholic,  nephritis,  &c. The  com- 

munications of  thefe  lower  ones  with  the  intercoftals,  may 
ferve  to  explain  the  violent  effort  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  in 
a tenefmus,  and  in  child-bearing. 

As  the  intcrcoftal  is  larger  in  the  thorax  than  any  where 
elfc,  and  feems  to  diminifli  gradually  as  it  afeends  and  de- 
feends,  there  is  caufe  to  fufpecl  that  this  is  the  trunk  from 
which  the  fuperior  and  inferior  pairs  are  lent  as  branches. 

The lumbar^  nerves  on  each  fide  communicate  with  the 
intercoftal  and  with  each  other,  and  give  branches  backwards 
to  the  loins. 

The  JirJi  communicates  with  the  laft  dorfal,  fends  branches 
to  the  abdominal  mufcles,  to  the  pfoas  and  iliacus,  and  to 
the  integuments  and  mulcles  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh  ; 
while  its  principal  branch  joins  with  the  other  nerves  to  form 
the  crural  nerve. 

The  fecond  lumbar  nerve  paffes  through  the  pfoas  mufcle, 
and  is  diftributed  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former  *,  as 
is  alfo  the  third. 

Branches  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth,  make  up  one 
trunk,  which  runs  along  the  fore-part  of  the  pelvis  ; and  paf^ 

' fing  in  the  notch  at  the  fore-part  of  the  great  hole  common  to 
the  os  pubis  and  ifehium,  is  fpent  on  the  adductor  mufcles, 
and  on  the  integuments  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh.  This 
nerve  is  called  the  obturator,  or  pojlerior  crural  nerve. 

By  united  branches  from  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  lumbar  nerves,  a nerve  is  formed  that  runs  along  the 
pfoas  mufcle,  to  efcape  with  the  external  iliac  veffels  out  of 

the  abdomen  , below  the  tendinous  arcade  of  the  external  ob- 
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lique  mufcle.  This  nerve,  which  is  named  the  anterior  crural 
is  diftributed  principally  to  the  mufcles  and  integuments  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  thigh.  A branch,  however,  of  this  nerve 
runs  down  the  infide  of  the  leg  to  the  upper  part  of  the  foot, 
keeping  near  to  the  vena  faphena  ; in  opening  of  which  with 
a lancet  at  the  ankle,  the  nerve  is  fometimes  hurt,  and  oc- 
cafions  fliarp  pain  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  numbnefs 
afterwards. 

The  remainder  of  the  fourth  lumbar  and  the  fifth  join  in 
compofing  the  largeft  nerve  of  the  body,  which  is  foon  to  bp 
deferibed. 

Whoever  attends  to  the  courfe  of  thefe  lumbar  nerves,  and 
of  the  fpermatic  vefl!els  and  nerves  upon  the  pfoas  mufcle,  with 
the  oblique  paflage  of  the  ureter  over  that  mufcle,  will  not  be 
furprifed,  that  when  a ftone  is  palling  in  this  canal,  or  even 
when  it  is  inflamed,  the  trunk  of  the  bodv  cannot  be  raifed 
ere£f,  without  great  pain ; or  that  the  Ikin  of  the  thigh  be- 
comes lefs  fcnfible,  and  the  thigh  is  drawn  forward,  and  that 
the  teflicle  often  fwells  and  is  drawn  convulfively  towards  the 
ring  of  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

The  Jix pair  of  the  falfe  vertebra  each  of  fmall  pofte- 

rior  branches  fent  to  the  hips,  and  of  large  anterior  branches. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  after  coming  through  the  three 
upper  holes  in  the  fore-part  of  the  os  facrum,  join  together 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  loins,  to  form  the  largeft 
nerve  of  the  body,  which  is  well  known  by  the  pame  oifciatic 
or  i/chiatic  nerve  : This,  after  fending  large  nerves  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  external  parts  of  genera- 
tion and  the  podex,  as  alfo  to  the  mufcles  of  the  hips,  paffes 
behind  the  great  tuber  of  the  os  ifehium,  and  then  over  the 
quadrigemini  mufcles  to  run  down,  near  to  the  bone  of  the 
thigh  at  its  back  part,  giving  ofi"  nerves  to  the  neighbouring 
mufcles  and  integuments.  A little  above  the  ham,  where  it 
has  the  name  of  poplitaus  nervusy  it  fends  off  a large  branch 

that 
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that  pall^s  over  the  fibula,  and  finking  among  the  mufcleson 
the  anterior  external  part  of  the  leg,  runs  down  to  the  foot, 
to  be  loft  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larger  toes,  fupplying  the 
neighbouring  mufcles  and  integuments  every  where  in  its  paf- 
fage.  The  larger  branch  of  the  feiatie,  after  giving  branches 
to  the  mufcles  and  integuments  about  the  ham  and  knee,  and 
fending  a large  cutaneous  nerve  down  the  calf  of  the  leg,  to 
be  loft  at  laft  on  the  outfide  of  the  foot,  and  upper  part  of  the 
lefier  toes,  finks  below  the  gemellus  inufcle,  and  diftributes 
nerves  to  the  mufcles  on  the  back  of  the  leg;  among  which  it 
continues  its  courfe,  till,  paffing  behind  the  internal  malleolus, 
and  in  the  internal  hollow  of  the  os  calcis,  it  divides  into  the 
two  plantar  nerves:  The  internal  of  which  is  diftributed  to  the 
toes  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  radial  nerve  of  the  hand  ferves 
the  concave  fide  of  the  thumb  and  fingers;  and  the  external 
plantar  is  divided  and  diftributed  to  the  foie  of  the  foot  and 
toes,  nearly  as  the  ulnar  nerve  is  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  in  the  concave  part  of  the  fingers-. 

Several  branches  of  thefe  nerves,  that  ferve  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities, pierce  through  mufcles. 

By  applying  what  was  faid  of  the  nerves  in  general  to  the 
particular  diftribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  inferior  extremities, 
we  may  fee  why  people  with  fraflured  legs,  efpecially  where 
there  are  fplinters,  ihould  be  fubjeft  to  convulfive  ftartings  of 
the  fraflured  member  : — Why,  upon  tying  the  blood-veflels 
in  an  amputation  of  the  leg,  the  patients  Ihould  fometimes 
complain  of  violent  pain  in  their  toes ; — why  ftich  patients 
lliould  alfobe  troubled  with  ftartings  ; — why,  for  a confider- 
able  time  after  the  amputation  of  the  difeafed  limb,  when  the 
fuppuration  is  w^ll  advanced,  they  Chould  complain  of  pain  in 
the  fore  which  occafioned  the  amputation. 

The  fourthy  which,  with  the  two  following,  is  much  fmal- 
ler  than  the  three  fuperior,  is  foon  loft  in  the  vefica  urinaria  ^ 
and  inteftinum  return. 


The 
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'Vh&Jifth  comes  forward  between  the  extremity  of  the  os  fa- 
crum  and  coccygis,  to  be  diftributed  principally  to  the  levato- 
res  ani. 

The  ftxthy  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  termination  of  a 
fubllance  called  ligamentum  denticulatiim,  advances  forward  be- 
Ipw  the  broad  fhoulders  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  os  coccygis, 
arjd  is  loft  in  the  fphin£ler  ani  and  integuments  covering  it. 

The  branches  of  the  four  laft  cervical  nerves,  and  of  the  firft 
dorfal,  which  are  beftowed  on  the  fuperior  extremities,  and 
the  two  crurals,  with  the  fciatic,  which  are  (|iftributed  to  the 
inferior  extremities,  are  much  larger  proportionally  to  the 
parts  they  ferve,  than  the  nerves  of  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
and  efpecially  of  the  vifeera  ; and  for  a very  good  rea- 
fon,  that  in  the  moft  common  ndeeflary  adlions  of  life,  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fl^uid,  on  which  the  influence  of  nerves 
feems  to  depend,  may  be  fupplied  to  the  mufcles  there,  which, 
are  obliged  to  perform  more  frequent  and  violent  contraftions 
than  thofe  of  any  other  parts. — ^The  fize  of  the  nerves  of  the  infe- 
rior extremities  feems  larger  proportionally  than  in  the  fupe- 
rior extremities  ; the  inferior  extremities  having  the  weight  of 
the  whole  body  to  fuftain,  and  that  frequently  at  a great  difad- 
vantage.— What  the  effe£l  of  the  nerves  here  being  injured  is, 
we  fee  daily  : When  people  happen,  by  fitting  wrong,  to  com- 
prefs  the  fciatic  nerve,  they  are  incapable  for  fome  time  after  to 
fupport  themfelves  on  the  aftedled  extremity ; and  this  is  ftill 
more  remarkable  in  the  fciatica  or  hip-gout,  in  which  the 
member  is  not  only  weakened,  but  gradually  Ihrivels  and 
waftes. 


Explanation  of  Tables  XIX.  and  XX. 

Tab.  XIX. — (i)  The  fii’ft  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
(2)  The  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  (3)  The  third  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair.  (4)  The  trunk  of  the  eighth  pair  cut.  (5)  The 
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recurrent  nerve.  (6)  The  great  fympathetic  nerve.  (7)  Theup- 
permofl:  ganglion  oF  the  great  fympathetic  nerve.  (8)  The  ra- 
mus fplanchnicus  of  the  great  fympathetic  nerve.  (9)  A 
branch  of  the  fub  occipital,  or  tenth  pair  of  the  head,  joining 
with  the  great  fympathetic  nerve.  ( i o)  The  fir  ft  cervical  nerve, 
(ii)  The  fcventh  cervical  nerve.  The  intermediate  cervicals 
come  out  in  a fimilar  manner.  (12)  The  phrenic  nerve  (13) 
The  axillary  plexus'.  (14)  The  mufcular  nerve  of  the  arm. 
(15;  The  articular  nerve.  (lO)  The  fpiral  nerve.  (17)  The 
radial  nerve.  (18)  The  ulnar  nerve.  (19)  The  firft  inter- 
coftal  nerve,  (20)  The  laft  intercoftal  nerve  The  other  ten 
come  out  in  the  fame  manner.  (21)  The  firft  lumbar  nerve. 
(22)  The  laft  lumbar  nerve.  The  three  intermediate  lumbar 
nerves  come  out  in  a fimilar  way,  (23)  Branches  from  the 
external  thoracic  nerves  running  down  upon  the  fide  of  the 
thorax.  (24)  Branches  fent  off  from  the  intercoftal  and  lum- 
bar nerves  to  fupplyth'e  outer  part  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
{25)  Nerves  of  the  os  facrum.  (26)  The  obturator  nerve. 
(27)  The  anterior  crural  nerve.  (28)  A branch  of  the  an- 
terior crural  nerve,  which  runs  near  the  vena  faphena  major. 
(29)  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  running  down  to  the  foot. 

Tab.  XX.— (i)  The  recurrent  nerve.  (2)  A branch  of  the 
4th  cervical  nerve,  joining  the  recurrent  one  before  it  termi- 
nates on  the  mufculus  trapezius.  (3)  Branches  of  the  fifth 
pair,  perforating  the  fcalenus  medius  to  be  fpent  upon  the 
rhomboid  mufcles.  (4)  Branches  of  the  fub-occipital  nerve, 
running  to  the  fmall  mufcles  at  the  under  and  back  part  of  the 

head.  (5)  Pofterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves.  (6)  Pof- 

terior  branches  of  the  dorfal  nerves.  (7)  Pofterior  branches 
of  the  dorfal  and  lumbar  nerves  running  to  the  ereftor  rauf- 
cles  of  the  back.  (8)  Pofterior  branches  of  the  dorfal  nerves,  ^ 
penetrating  the  intercoftal  mufcles.  (9)  Branches  from  the 
' laft  dorfal,  and  from  the  lumbar  nerves,  fupplymg  the  lumbar 
and  abdominal  mufcles.  (10)  Branches  from  fomc  of  t c 
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lower  cervical  nerves,  running  to  the  mufcles  on  the  back-pate 
of  the  fcapula.  (n)jrhe  articular  nerve.  (12)  A branch 
from  the  axillary  plexus  running  to  the  mufculus  latiffimus 
tlorfi,  (i  j)  Another  branch  from  the  axillary  plexus  running 
to  the  latillimus  dorfi  and  ferratus  magnus.  (14)  The  fpiral 
nerve.  (15)  The  ulnar  nerve.  (16)  Soiall  branches  coming 
through  the  holes  in  the  back-part  of  the  <x  facrum  running 
to  the  mufcles,  &c.  there.  {17)  A fmall  branch  running  out 
between  the  os  facrum  and  os  coccygis.  (18)  The  end  of 
the  cauda  equina  running  through  the  canal  at  the  back  part 
of  the  os  facrum.  (19)  The  fciatic  nerve.  (20)  Branches 
from  the  fciatic  nerve  to  the  mulcles  on  the  back  part  of  the 
pelvis.  (21)  Branches  from  the  fciatic  nerve  to  the  mufcles, 
&c.  about  the  anus.  (22)  Branches  from  the  fciatic  nerve  to 
the  glutaeus  maximus  and  mufcles,  ^at  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  thigh.  (23)  Trunk  of  the  fciatic  nerve,  fending  off 
branches  to  the  mufcles  on  the  back  part  of  the  thigh.  (24)^ 
The  fibular  nerve  fent  off  from  the  fciatic  one.  (25)  The 

f 

pofterior  tibial  nerve,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  fciatic 
nerve. 
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was  cultivated  ; and  from  it  the  earliefl;  anatomifts 

I 

- formed  their  notions  of  the  human  body.  The 


in  the  other  way.  As  the  firft  phyficians  were  phi- 
lofophers,  and  this  part  of  natural  knowledge  more 
immediately  related  to  medicine,  they  particularly  ap- 


in difledling  brutes  and  examining  their  feveral  parts.* 

He  applied  himfelf  with  fuch  eagernefs  to  this  fludy, 

as  to  incur  the  cenfu're  of  madnefs.  His  defign  was 

to  examine  the  nature  pf  the  bile,  and  learn  the  feat' 

and  caufes  of  difeafes.  That  tliis  fcience  was  much 

. ^ 

improved  by  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  i^  apparent 
from  his  writings,  which  are  intermixed  v/ith  reafon- 
ings  drawn  from  it ; and  fome  parts  of  his  phyfiolo- 
gy  are  only  applicable  to  brutes.  Thefe  paflages  ap- 
pear to  us  exceedingly  obfcure,  often  falfe  and  contra- 
didlory ; and  have  for  that  reafon  been  rejedfed  by 
fome  very  great  critics.  But  is  not  this  owing  to  our 
own  ignorance  ? We  do  not  well  underftand  the  then 


r is  called  Comparative  Anatomy^  was  eer- 
ily the  firft  branch  of  the  fcience  that 


natural  prejudices  of  mankind,  and,  in  fome'fenfe, 
common  humanity,  oppofed  any  attempts  to  be  made 


plied  to  it.  Democritus,  who,  .according  to  fome  au- 
thors, was  the  mafter  of  Hippocrates,  fpent  much  time 


received 
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received  fyftem  of  anatomy  ; and  his  terms  and  names 
do  not  correfpond  to  ours.  The  finalltrad:  De  Vulne- 
ribus  Capitis,  is  as  great  a mafter-piece  in  its  kind  as 
the  Coac£  PrediCHones.  Yetthefirfthas  beenefteemed 
by  fome  critics,  as  lame  and  imperfeft,  and  has  afforded 
occafion  for  many  difputesand  wranglings;  becaufe  it 
was  not  underflood.  Anatomifls,  however,  have  done 
with  Hippocrates  in  mofl  cafes  as  the  critics  have  done 
with  Homer ; they  have  made  him  the  mafler  of  all 
human  and  divine  fcience.  Not  a new  divifion  of  a 
bone,  or  difpute  about  a procefs  or  articulation,  but 
has  been  referred  to  his  judgement;  and  he  has  often 
been  made  to  explain  what  he  never  dreamt  of.  Ga- 
len, the  father  of  anatomifls,  is,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
in  many  places,  become  an  obfeure  writer.  He  is 
accufed  and  defended  by  the  greatefl  fucceeding 
mailers.  Vefalius,  the  great  reflorer  of  anatomy, 
will  not  allow  accuracy  or  truth  in  many  of  his  de- 
feriptions ; they  are,  according  to  him,  taken  from 
brutes,  and  obtruded  on  the  world  for  human. 

The  other  anatomifls  treat  Vefalius  much  in  the 
fame  manner ; and,  with  uncommon  fagacity  and 
unwearied  application,  have  found  out  variations  and 
lujus  jiaturx  in  particular  parts,  that  they  may  efta- 
blifli  Galen’s  deferiptions,  and  condemn  thofe  of  Ve- 
falius. , This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  Euflachius 
in  his  Treatife  on  the  Kidneys.  How  fhall  we  now 
underfland  Galen,  and  judge  between  thefe  great  a- 
natomifls  ? It  is  Comparative  Anatomy  alone  can  ex- 
tricate us  from  this  confufion  ; as  it  will  teach  us 
when  Galen  and  others  deferibed  and  reafoned  from 

brutes, 
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brutes,  and  when  not.  We  fliall  find,  that  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  defcriptions  was  taken  from  brutes, 
which  he  transferred  by  analogy  to  the  human  body, 
and  fo  are  inaccCirate  ; that  a few  were  taken  from 
the  human  fubjeflt,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  o- 
therwife  applied.  This  ftudy  he  himfelf  recommends 
with  great  earneftnefs  to  his  fcholars  ; and  it  is  obfer- 
vable,  that  the  pioft  eminent  anatomifts  firft  difco- 
yered  their  genius  by  an  early  attachment  to  it. 
This  was  particularly  the  cafe  with  Vefalius  and  Val- 
falva 

As  the  firft  knowledge  the  ancients  gained  in  ana- 
tomy was  from  the  difleflion  of  brutes,  fo  they  form- 
ed the  names  and  terms  of  art  from  the  moft  natural 
appearance  the  part  afforded,  and  that  in  different 
animals.  Thofe  names  were  applied  to  the  corre- 
fponding  parts  in  the  human  body,  and  retained  by 
fucceeding  anatomifts  to  avoid  a multiplicity  of  words. 
This,  however,  produces  one  bad  effeft,  that  it  muft 
miflead  us  in  our  conceptions,  as  thofe  names  are  of- 
ten very  improper  epithets  in  the  human  fubjefl. 
The  author  has  elegantly  remarked  feveral  of  thefe. 
The  name  of  right  and  left  ventricle  is  apt  to  give  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  pofition  of  the  heart ; and  the  aorta 
afcendens  and  dejcendens  has  impofed  on  fome  of  the 
mafters  in  anatomy,  who,  it  is  plain,  have  taken 
their  figures  from  the  name.  Difputcs  have  arlfen  a- 

bout 

♦ Gaudebat  enim  avicularum,  aliorumque  anlmalculorum  dif- 
feifUonibus  ; eorurrique  exta  curiofua,  quam  pro  ilia  aetate,  rl- 
mabatur  : quam  ego  praefiguificationem,  non  in  Vefalio  tantum, 
fed  in  aliis  quoque  pueris  fuifle  fcio,  qui  cum  adoleviffent,  ana- 
tomise penitus  fe  dediderunt,  ^lorgagni  ConiTusnt^  de  vitu  V^ol' 
falva. 
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bout  the  afypendix  vermifortnis^  ha  which  are  all 
cleared  up  when  we  once  view  the  part  in  the  ani- 
. mal  whence  th  name  was  taken. 

The  intention  of  nature  in  the  formation  of  the 

different  parts,  can  no  where  be  fo  well  learned  as 

from  this  fcience  ; that  is,  if  we  would  underflahd  phy- 

fiology,  and  reafoh  on  the  functions  in  the  animal- 

economy,  we  mufl  fee  how  the  fame  end  is  firought 

about  in  other  fpecies.  We  mufl  contemplate  the' 

part  or  organ  in  diffeteht  animals,  Us  fhape,  pofitioh, 

,conne6tion  with  the  other  parts  j &c.  and  obfefve 

what  thence  arifes.  If  we  find  one  common  effect 

conflantiy  produced,  though  in  a very  different  way, 

then  we  may  fafely  conclude  that  this  is  the  life  or 

fundlion  of  the  part : this  reafoning  can  never  betray 

us,  if  we  are  but  fure  of  the  fa£ls<  The  writers  iit 

phyfiology  have  generally  taken  another  method,  and 

one  favourite  thefis  or  other  ferves  to  explain  the 

whole  or  mofl  of  the  fyflem.  An  innate  and  coii- 

codling  heat,  acids,  menflruums,  &c.  have  all  had 

their  fucceffive  reigns  and  patrons : and  in  truth, 

phyficians  feem  not  to  have  fufficiently  confidered 

\ 

the  importance  of  this  fludy  to  form  a complete  phy- 
fiology, which  mufl  ever  be  the  great  balls  of  their 
art.  They  have  bellowed  pains  in  examining  the 
numan  body,  differed  minutely  its  feveral  parts, 
traced  out  (perhaps  often  invented)  a new  divifion 
of  a mufcle : But  how  little  has  phyfic  been  promo- 
ted by  all  this  ? The  moll  accurate  defcription  of  the 
human  flomach,  with  all  its  veins,  arteries,  nerves, 
&c,  will  never  rightly  explain  digeflion.  What  mufl 

we 
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we  then  do  ? Examine  it  in  the  other  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals, mark  there  its  differences  and  die  effects,  Con- 
' pare  thefe  with  the  human ; and  then  we  fliall  be 
able,  in  fome  meafure,  to  judge  what  are  the  princi- 
pal inflruments,  and  how  they  are  employed  in  this 
compound  action.  Any  other  way  of  reafoning  (as 
the  author  well  obferves)  will  never  bring  us  to  the 
folution  of  a philofophical  or  medical  problem.  It 
muff  indeed  be  confeffed,  that  this  method  is  tedious 
and  flow ; many  obfervations  muft  firfl;  be  made,  and 
the  labour  of  fearching  and  examining  gone  through, 
before  we  can  have  proper  materials  to  build  on.  Yet 
thefe  are  the  hard  conditions  on  which  the  knowledge 
of  natural  caufes  is'-to  be  obtained ; which,  as  a great 
genius  fays,  7am facile  folertia  vinci  poffimt^,  quam 
folent  conatibus  vulganbus  difficultdr  cedere. 

Of  this  kind  of  reafoning  we  have  many  beautiful 
inftances  in  the  following  papers.  Such  is^  the  ac- 
count of  the  pofition  of  the  Duodenum  ; of  the  caufe 
. of  our  preferring  the  Right  Arm  ; of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  Foetus ; the  hiftory  of  the  1 hymus 
and  Thyrebid  Glands,  their  ufe  and  mutual  propor- 
tion; the  ufe  of  the  fpleen,  &c.  Ihis  lall  he  ex- 
plains in  fo  fliort  and  inafterly  a manner,  that  more 
argument  will  be  found  in  the  few  lines  upon  it, 

♦ than  is  to  be  collected  from  whole  treatifes  on  thefub- 
je£t.  But  as  his  defign  was  to  give  a defcription  of 
the  feveral  fpecies,  or  rather  their  principal  difteren- 
ces,  he  chiefly  confines  himfelf  to  this.  So  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  dog  he  compares  the  different  pofition,  ' 

fhape,  length,  &c.  of  the  feveral  parts  with  the  cor- 
, , relponding 
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refpondlng  parts  in  man  ; and  from  that  one  circum- 
ftance,  the  difference  of  an  erect  and  horizontal  pof- 
ture,  explains  all  the  variations.  This  reafoning 
then  gives  folution  to  many  diffculties  in  the  human 
anatomy  ; vvfy  the  Spleen  is  fo  firmlv  attached  to 
the  Diaphragm ; why  the  Omentum  reaches  only  fo 
far ; why  the  pofterior  part  of  the  Bladder  is  only  co- 
vered by  the  Peritoneum,  &c  I here  have  been 
difputes  about  the  fiffure  in  the  human  liver,  and 
different  accounts  given.  Thefe  all  .vanifh,  when 
we  confider  this  vilcus  in  different  animals  We 
then  find,  that  there  are  more  nr  fewer  divifions,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  leffer  flexibility  of  the  fpine. 
The  fame  rule  holds  with  regard  to  the  divifions  of 
the  lungs.  This  reafoning  likewife  excludes  the  pre- 
tended ufe  of  the  ligament  in  the  human  liver.  And, 
in  Ihort,  we  can  underftand  but  little  of  our  own 
ftrufture  unlefs  we  ftudy  that’  of  other  animals  : we 
fliall  then  find,  that  the  feveral  variations  are  rela- 
tive, and  depend  on  the  different  ways  of  life  ; that 

is,  one  leading  fpecialty  draws  after  it  a great  many 
\ 

more,  in  which  nature  is  ilways  an  economift,  and 
takes  the  fiinnefi;  means  to  accomplifih  her  ends. 

The  beautiful  gradation  of  nature  in  the  different 
orders  pt  beings  is  very  remarkable,  and  ftrikes  the 
mind  firfi:  as  being  moll  obvious  ; but  when  we  take 
any  one  fpccies,  the  cafe  there  is  Hill  the  fame,  and 
we  obferve  as  furprifing  a difference.  Thus,  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  fome  are  provided  with  lungs',  when 
others  are  deprived  of  thefe  organs  of  refpiration;  fome 
have  a ftrong  mufcular  diaphragm  and  ftrong  abdo- 
VoL.  III.  S f - minai 
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minal  inufcles,  others  a mere  membrane.  It  mufl 
be  very  entertaining  to  learn  how  thefe  differences 
and  deficiencies  arc  adjufted  and  fupplied  : it  is  then 
from  this  fcience  alone  we  can  underftand  that  fiin- 
plicity  of  nature  which  is  fo  much  talked  of,  and  but 
little  underftodd.  Hence  likewife  v/e  may  perceive 
the  reafons  why  fome  animals  are  more  perfect  than 
others. 

Anatomifls.  have  made  a noife  about  the  different 
ft;'u£luresof  the  fame  part  in  thehuman  body,  and  have 
been  at'great  pains  to  make  collections  of  thofe  Lu- 
Jus  Naturds,  as  they  call  them  ; which  becaufe  they 
are  fare,  are  for  that  very  reafon  of  no  great  confe- 
quence  to  be  known.  The  epithet,  however,  is  ex- 
' tremely  proper ; for  the  mofl  remarkable  of  them, 
are  tranfitions  from  the  order  or  law  of  nature  that 
obtains  in  one  fpecies  to  that  of  another.  Thus  it 
has  been  obferved,  (though  very  rarely),  that  the' li- 
ver was  fituated  in  the  left  hypochondrium  : but,  as 
our  author  remarks,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  it  to  lie  on 
the  right  fide  of  animals  ; for  in  fowls  it  lies  equally 
in  both,  and  in  fillies  moflly  on  the  left. 

It  is  furprifing  that  we  have  no  tolerable  treatife 
on  this  fubjeft,  which  is  in  itfclf  fo  entertaining  and 
fo  conducive  to  promote  medical  knowledge.  Thofe 
who  have  made  attempts  this  way,  have  only  collecl' 
ed  and  arranged  fome  particular  fpecies,  fuch  as  Birds 
or  Fifhes.  They  have  likewife  with  great  labour  gi- 
ven us  figures  and  deferiptions  of  them  ; but  all  this 
is  little  elfe  than  mere  amufement.  It  is  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  their  internal  organs  we  feek  after,  and  the 
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manner  how  the  different  fundtions  of  the  animal- 
economy  are  performed.  Their  hiflories  of  thefe  are 
every  way  defe<Stive,  and  erroneous.  There  are  in- 
deed noble  hints  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  fome 
of  cur  modern  anatomifls,  particulaHy  thofe  of  the 
immortal  Dr  Harvey.  That  great  man  well  under- 
ftood  the  importance  of  this  fcience  to  advance  medi- 
cine ; and  accordingly  he  employed  the  moflof  his  time 
in  diffedting  animals  of  differenttribes,  and  making  ex- 
periments on  them:  by  whichmeans  he  madethe  great- 
eft  difeovery  that  ever  was  made  in  the  fcience,  and  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  fyftem.  He  had  cer- 
tainly left  us  other  treatifes  on  this  fubjedl,  had  he  notr 
been  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars.  The  phyficians 
who  lived  then,  imitating  his  example,  made  many 
new  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  brutes,'  changing 
their  juices  by  transfuftng  of  new  liquors,  accurately 
marking  the  effedls.  Sic.  that  all  this  might  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  human  body : And  indeed,  from  the 
application  of  thefe  reafonings  to  the  obfervatlons 
they  made  on  morbid  bodies,  the  fcience  feemed  faft 
advancing  to  that  phyftcal  certainty  which  can  be  » 
attained  from  experiment  and  obfervation.  But  a- 
las  ! this  fpirit  died  with  thofe  great  men,  and  theory 
and  calculation  came  in  its  place.  Mathematics,  it 
was  faid,  could  alone  bring  the  fcience  to  certainty, 

. and  throw  out  conjedture.  The  quantity  and  velo- 
city of  the  blood,  the  force  of  the  heart,  diameters 
of  the  veflels.  See.  were  fubjeded  to  meafure  and 
number,  and  difeafes  next  were  to  be  accounted  for, 
all  in  a mathematical  manner. — This  method,  how- 
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ever,  did  not  fucceed  acc9rding  to  wifli : For,  firfl, 
thole  great  geniufes  difagreed  widely  in  their  calcu- 
lations, and  differed  from  one  another ; whence,  in 
place  of  certiin  conclufions,  we  had  only  wranglings 
and  difputes  : not  to  mention,  that  fome  of  them 
made  fuch  eflimates  as  mufl:  plainly  appear  ridiculous 
at  firfl  fight  This,  fome  may  fay,  proves  nothing ; 
it  w s the  fault  of  the  artifls.  who  alfuraed  wrong 
hypothefes  tor  their  calculations,  cr  who  were  not 
perhaps  accurate  enough  in  their  obfervations  'I'rue  ; 
but  whole  f lult  was  it  to  adapt  figure  and  number  to 
afubjecl  which  refufes  them,  through  its  numberlefs 
deviations  from  fixed  law's  and  conditions  ? — E an  a- 
nimate  body  a mere  bundle  of  hc;rd  conical  elaflic  ^ 
tubes,  and  the  heart  a pump  forcing-  the  liquors 
through  them?  Are 'then  all  the  vefl'els  exatt  cones, 
or  have  two  anatomifls  agieed  in  their  meafures  of 
them  ? Do  they  not  yield  every  way  ? and,  are  they 
not  continually  obftruflied  in  different  places  ? Are 
there  not  many  different  attraftions  prevailing  for  the 
feveral  fecretions,  and  many  difi'erent  forces  acting 

. on 

* The  ingenious  Dr  Pitcairn  was  the  chief  man  here,  who 
applied  mathematics  to  airatomy.  He  fuppofes  the  force  of  the 
mufcles  to  be  in  a compound  ratio  of  their  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  ; that  is,  as  they  are  homogeneous  folids  .in  their  ratio 
of  their  weights  Whence,  knowing  the  force  of  any  one  muf- 
cle,  we  can  by  the  rule'of  proportion  (from  their  weights)  de- 
termine that  of  another.  This  he  applies  to  the  ftomach  ; and 
by  the  computation,  its  mulcular  force  is  at  leatt  equal  to 
1 1 7,c8nb.  weight. — That  mufcles  are  in  that  proportion,  is  a 
mere  hypolhefjs,  for  which  the  Doftor  does  not  offer  the  fmall- 
cll  proof ; and  had  he  affipned  five  ounces  as  the  force  of  the 
ftomach,  he'had  bfen  nearer  the  truth.  This  is  one  glaring  in- 
ftanee  how  much  theory  and  whim  may  prevail  with  the  great- 
eft  oi  men  over  common  fenfe. 
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on  the  vefTels  at  the  fame  time,  which  can  never  be 
determined  ? &c-  Thefe  and  fuch  like  confiJera- 
tions  will  foon  convince  us  how  little  the  pradice  of 
medicine  is  to  be  promoted  by  thofe  fpeculations 
If  thefe  gentlemen  meant  by  mathematical  re  foning, 
phyfical  experiments ; then  no  one  would  doubt  their 
ufe  in  medicine  more  than  the  ule  of  mathematics  - 
in  natural  philofophy  itfelf.  But  as  this  feems  not 
to  be  their  fenfe  of  the  matter,  they  lliould  'point  out 
a few  difeafes  which  this  fcience  has  explained,  and 
wherein  it  has  corrected  the  received  pradlice. — But 
we  are  now  got  from  the  fubjed  to  what  is  foreign. 
To  return  then  : Comparative  anatomy  has  hitherto 
only  been  treated  in  its  detached  parts.  Thus  fome, 
writing  on  the  human  eye,  have  examined  the  eyes 
of  other  animals  j and  fo  with  regard  to  the  heart, 
kc.  Some  have  given  us,  the  defcription  of  one  par- 
ticular, animal,  others  of  another.  But  no  one  au- 
thor that  we  know  of,  has  given  us  a fyftem  of  this 
fcience,  where  we  might  have  a fummary  view  of 
the  moft  material  differences  in  the  ftrudure  of  ani- 
mals. There  are  indeed  compendiums  of  this  fcience 

' which 

* The  authority  of  Hippocrates  is  often  adduced  In  this  ar- 
gument ; for  which  they  clte^two  paffages.  In  the  one  he  re- 
commends the  ftudy  of  Aftronomy  as  neccflary  to  a phyfician  ; 
and  in  the  other,  that  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. — The 
firft  he  did  from  his  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  liars  ; 
and  the  fecond,  from  his  veneration  for  the  Pythagoric 
numbers,  in  the  myfteries  of  which  he  founded  his  theory 
of  the  crifes  In  acute  difeales  ; Both  thefe  confideratlons  then 
are  foreign  to  the  purpofe  ; nor  Is  there  in  any  of  his  genuine 
'writings  the  fmallell  veftige.of  this  kind  of  reafoning.'  On  the 
contrary,  Celfus  (ays  of  him  “ Primus  a ftudio  fapientias  me- 
^ dlciiiam  feparavit.” 
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which  are  much  efleemed,  and  which  were  written 
with  the  noble  defign  of  illuftrating  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  our  Maker.  But  thofe  who  compofed 
them  not  being  anatomifts,‘only  colleded  from  others, 
and  often  without  judgement : for  how  voluminous  fo- 
ever  their  works  may  be,  yet  if  we  ftrip  them  of  their 
repeated  exclamations,  citations  of  authors  and  books, 
the  many-ftrange  and  furprifing  (lories,  all  told, 
however,  by  cr'cditablc  vouchers,  we  (liall  have  lit-' 
tie  left  behind,  except  an  indigefted  chaos  of  hiftories 
' and  deferiptions,  fome  true  and  many  falfe.  The  ar- 
gument, however,  was  popular,  and  they  could  not 
fail  of  pleafmg. 

The  following  Treatife,  by  the  late  celebrated 
Br  Monro,  is  executed  upon  a more  ufeful  plan,  and 
in  a more  fyftematic  manner.  The  deferiptions  are 
all  taken  from  life,  and  the  reafoning  employed 
is  plain  and  conclufive.  Thefe  are  intermixed  with 
many  pradlical  obfervations  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
which  mud  equally  inftrud  and  entertain  the  read- 
er. 

The  fubftance  of  this  work  appeared  about  for- 
ty years  ago,  under  the  title  of  An  E[fay  on  Compa- 
rative Anatomy;  but  without  any  author’s  name,  be- 
ing only  compofed  from  Notes  taken  by ‘a  (ludent 
at  theClafs  Lectures.  As  it  was  of  courfe  exceedingly 
defedtive  and  erroneous,  the  prefent  Profeffor  of  A- 
natomy,  in  preparing  for  the  prefs  the  Colleftion  of 
his  father’s  Works  lately  publifhed,  corredled  this 
piece  amongft  the  reft  j and  alfo  made  fome  additions 
to  it,  from  obfervations  that  had  been  colledted  by 
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the  author  with  a view  to  a larger  work  upon  the  fub- 
jedl,  but  which  various  avocations  prevented  him 
from  profecuting.  The  Profeflbr’s  defign,  however,  > 
being  only  to  correct  his  father’s  works,  not  to  en- 
large them  by  additions  of  his  own,  the  prefent  per- 
formance hill  remained  lefs  complete  than  might  be 
wifhed,  and  unimproved  by  • later  difcoveries.  It 
having  been,  therefore,  fuggefted  to  the  prefent 
publiflier,  as  proprietor  of  the  late  Do£lor’s  Works, 
that  a feparate  Edition  ot'  this  Treatife,  improved 
and  enlarged,  could  not  fail  of  being  acceptable,  he 
readily  adopted  the  defign  ; and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  prevail  with  fome  gentlemen  verfed  in  the  fubjeft 
to  undertake  the  talk  of  making  the  necelfary  addi- 
tions and  improvements.  This  has  been  accordig- 
ly  accomplilhed,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  a compendium 
would  admit,  or  as  feemed  to  be  fuitable  to'the  li- 
mits of  the  prefent  undertaking.  Some  of  the  princi- 
pal fubjefts,  particularly  the  Dog,  Fowds,  and  Fillies,’ 
have  received  confiderable  augmentation : Others 
have  been  entirely  added  j as  Amphibious  Animals, 
Serpents,  Infers,  &c.‘ And  leffer  additions  in  great 
number  .have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
work, — either  inferred  into  the  body,  or  thrown  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page  in  the  form  of  notes.  Of  the 
additions  in  general,  a few  are  drawn  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  gentlemen  themfelves  who  had  the  care 
of  the  edition,  fome  from  difterent  parts  of  the  late 
author  s other  works,  and  the  greatefl  number  from 
the  ledlures  of  the  illullrious  Profcflbr  who  noW  fills 
the  anatomical  chair* 
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THE  INTRODUCTION. 


The  principal  advantages  of  Comparative  Anatomy  are  the 
following : Firft.  It  furniflies  us  with  a fufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  difflnent  parts  of  animals,  to  prevent  our  being 
impofed  upon  by  I'ucli  authors  as  have  delineated  and  deferib- 
cd  feveral  parts  from  brutes  as  belonging  to  the  human  body. 
Secondly,  It  helps  us  to  underftand  feveral  palTages  in  the  an- 
cient medical  writers, 'who  have  taken  many  of  their  deferip- 
tions  from  brutes,  and  reafoned  from  them : their  reafonings 
have  often  been  mifapplied  (and  f.onfequenily  wrong  explain- 
ed) by  the  moderns,  through  a foolifli  fondnefstofupport  their 
own  inventions,  or  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  a favourite  hypo- 
thefis.  The  third  and  great  ufe  we  reap  from  this  fcience,  is 
the  light  it  cafts  on  feveral  fundlions  in  the  hu.man  oeconomy, 
about  which  there  have  been  fo  many  difputes  among  anato- 
mifts  : Thefe  differences  of  opinion,  by  exhibiting  the  ftruc-^ 
lure  of  the  fame  parts  in  different  animals,  and  by  comparing 

■ the 
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the  feveral  organs  employed  in  performing  the  fame  aflion^ 
•which  in  the  human  body  is  brought  about  by  one  more  com- 
plex, will  be  in  a great  meafure  done  away. 

In  this  view,  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  infifl:  on  thofe  parts 
whofe  ufe  is  eafily  underftood  when  their  ftrufture  is  unravell- 
ed. Thus,  for  inftance,  if  we  be  acquainted  with  the  aclion 
of  the  mufcles  in  general,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine 
the  ufe  of  any  particular  mufcle  whofe  origin  and  infertion  is 
known,  if  we  at  the  fame  time  confider  the  various  connexi- 
ons of  the  bones  to  which  it  is  fixed,  and  the  different  degrees 
of  mobility  they  have  in  refpeX  to  each  other.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, if  we  know  the  ufe  of  the  nerves  in  general,  we  can  eafily 
affign  the  ufe  of  thofe  nerves  which  are  diftributed  to  any 
particular  part.  There  is  then  no  occafion  for  a complete 
Ofteology,  Myology,  &c.  of  the  feveral  animals  we  fhall  dc- 
,fcribe}  nor  need  we  trouble  ourfelves  about  the  flruXure  of 
any  of  the  parts,  unlefs  when  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  fomc  of 
the  fore-mentioned  purpofes.  ♦ 

That  the  firft  ufe  we  propofed  from  examining  the  flruc- 
lure  of  the  parts  in  brutes  is  real  and  of  corifequence,  is  evi- 
dent from  looking  into  the  works  of  fome  of  the  earlieft  and 
greateft  mafters  of  anatomy,  who,  for  want  of  human  fubjeXs, 
have  often  borrowed  their  deferiptions  from  other  animals. 
The  great  Vefalius,  although  he  juftly  reproves  Galen  for  this 
fault,  is  guilty  of  the  fame  himfelf,  as  is  plain  from  his  deli- 
neations of  the  kidneys,  uterus,  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  and 
fomc  other  parts.  Nor  is  antiquity  only  to  be  charged  with. 
VoL.  III.  T t this 

* Notwithftandlng  this  alTertion  of  the  learned  author,  we  mull  oh- 
ferve,  that  the  myology  of  animals  feems  exceedingly  neceflary  for 
young  anatomifts,  who  generally  begin  with  diffeXing  brutes  beforcir 
they  have  accefs  to  human  bodies.  For  this  reafon,  we  have  added, 
not  Indeed  a complete  canine  myology,  but  an  account  of  the  particu^ 
Jars  wherein  the  mufcles  of  a dog  differ  from  thofe  of  a man  ; this 
being  the  animal  mod  frequently  chofen  for  diiTcXions,  and  one 
whofe  flniXure  bears  no  fmall  refcmblancc  to  that  of  the  human  fpecie#. 
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this  fault:  fince,  in  Willis’s  Anatomia  Cerebri  (the  plates  of 
\vhich  were  revifed  by  that  accurate  anatomift  Dr  Lower)  feve- 
ral  of  the  pictures  befides  thofe  he  owns  to  be  fuch,  are  taken 
from  difFerent  brutes,  cfpecially  the  dog. 

Wfc  fhall  give  feveral  examples  of  the  fecondary  ufe  in  the 
fequel  of  this  work. 

The  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  vegetable,  contains  the 
moft  furprifing  variety  ; and  the  defcent  in  each  is  fo  gradual, 
that  the  little  tranfitions  and  deviations  are  almoft  impercep- 
tible. I he  bat  and  flypig  fquirrel,  though  quadrupeds,  have 
wings  to  buoy  themfelves  up  in  the  air.  Some  birds  inhabit 
the  waters ; and  tbeie  are  filhes  that  have  wings,  and  are  not 
ftrangers  to  the  airy  regions;  the  amphibious  animals  blend 
the  lerreftrial  and  aquutic  together. 

■ The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  likewife  fo  nearly 
connefled,  that  if  you  take  thehigheft  of  the  one,  and  the  low- 
eft  of  the  other,  t^re  will  fcarce  be  perceived  any  difference. 

For  inftance,  what  difference  is  there  between  anoyfter,  one 
of  the  nloft  inorganifed  of  the  animal  tribe,  and  the  fenfitive 
plant,  the  moft  exalted  of  the' vegetable  kingdom  ? They  both 
Remain  fixed  to  one  fpot,  where  they  receive  their  nourifhmcnt, 
(having  no  proper  motion  of  their  own,  fave  the  flirinking  from 
the  approach  of  external  injuries.  Thus  we  obferve  a furprif- 
ing chain  in  nature.  , 

As  there  is  then  fuch  a vaft  variety,  it  is  not  only  needlefs, 
but  impoffibife,  to  confider  all  of  them  particularly.  We  lliall 
take  'only  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  genera ; and  hope, 
from  what  will  be  faid  of  them,  any  of  the  intermediate  de- 
grees may  be  underftood. 

In  treating  of  Quadrupeds,  Vfc  fhall  divide  them  into  the 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous.  As  an  inftance  of  thefe  laft. 
We  lhall  take  the  ruminant  kind.  The  Fowls  we  fhall  divide 
into  thofe  that_feed  on  grain,  and  thofe  that  feed  on  flefli.  The 

diftintftion  we  fhall  make  in  treating  of  FiQics,  fliallbc  of  thofe 

that 
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that  have  lungs,  and  thofe  that  have  them  not.  The  firll  in- 
deed are  with  difficulty  procured,  and  at  the  fame  time  differ 
very  little  from  quadrupeds. 

As  the  ftruclure  of  infers  and  worms  is  fo  very-minute, 
and  lends  us  but  little  affiftance  for  the  ends  propofed,  wc 
purpofely  omit  them 

In  inquiring  into  the  ftru£lure  ’of  different  animals,  we 
ought  to  be  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  form  of  their  body, 
manner  of  life,  kind  of  food,  or  in  Ihort  with  their  natu- 
ral hiftory ; which  will  lead  us  to  account  for  the  reafon  of 
their  different  ftrufture,  and  thence  explain  the  aftions  of  the 
human  body.  i ' 

* Though  the  anatomy  of  infefts  is  very  difficult,  and  little  know'n, 
yet  as  they  co'nftitute  one  of  the  great  clafles  into  which  animals  ate 
divided,  and  as  many  of  them  are  very  ufeful  to  man,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  add  a few  circumftances  concerning  them,  which  at  lead; 
may  be  confidered  as  matters  of  curlofity  highly  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  every  anatomift  ; not  to  mention,  that  every  advance  in 
knowledge,  with  refpeft  to  the  ftrudlure  of  any  one  animal,  mull 
either  direftly  or  indireftly  call  fome  light  on  the  ftruflure  of  foihe 
part  of  cveiy  other.  < ' 
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Of  QUADRUPEDS  la  general. 


^ A LL  quadrupeds  have  a covering  of' hair,  wool,  &c.  to  de- 

^ fend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather;  which  va- 
ries in  thicknefs  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  dif- 
ference of  the  climate.  Thus  in  Ruffia  and  the  northern 
countries  the  furs  are  very  thick  and  warm  ; while  the  little 
Spanilh  lap-dogs,  and  Barbary  cows,  have  little  or  no  hair  at 
all. 

The  cutis  znd  cuticula  in  quadrupeds  are  difpofed  much  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  human,  but  they  are  more  elaftic.  Immediate- 
ly under  this  there  is  a very  thin  cutaneous  mufcular  fubftance, 
called  panniculus  carnofus,  which  is  common  to  all  quadrupeds, 
the  porcine  kind  excepted ; this  principally  covers  the  trunk, 
fervingto  Ihrivel  thefkin,  in  order  to  drive  off  infedts,  their  tails 
and  heads  not  being  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  while  their  ex- 
tremities are  employed  in  their  fupport  and  progreffion. 

It  has  probably  been  from  obferving  fome  mufcles  of  the 
human  body,  fuch  as  the  platyfma  myoides,  cremafter,  and 
frontales,  and  the  collapfed  tunica  cellulofa  of  the  emaciated 
fubjefts,  to  referuble  this  thin  mulcle,  that  fome  of  the  older 
anatomifts  reckoned  fuch  a panniculus  among  the  common  in- 
teguments of  the  human  body.  This  Carolus  Stephanus  has 
well  obferved. 

Moft  of  the  quadrupeds  want  clavicles,  whereby  their  an- 
terior extremities  fall  upon  their  cheft,  fo  as  to  make  their 
thorax  proportionally  narrower  than  the  human.  This  fmall 
diftance  of  their  anterior  extremities  is  very  neceffary  for  their 
uniform  progreffion  ; Apes  indeed,  and  fquirrels,  have  clavi- 
cles, to  allow  them  a more  full  ufe  of  their  extremities  in 
climbing ; but  they  walk  ill  on  all  fours. 
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The  ANATOMY  of  a DOG. 

WE  may  firft  obferve  of  this  animal,  as  indeed  of  moft 
quadrupeds,  that  its  legs  are  much  (horter  in  propor- 
'tion  to  its  trunk  than  in  man,  the  length  of  whofe  fteps  depends 
entirely  on  the  length  of  his  inferior  extremities:  however,  to 
balance  this,  the  trunk  of  the  animal  is  proportionally  longer 
and  fmaller,  and  his  fpine  more  flexible,  by  which  he  is  able  at 
each  ftep  to  bring  his  pofterior  extremities  nearer  to  his  ante- 
I'ior.  His  con>mon  integuments  are  much  like  thofe  of  other 
quadrupeds  ; only  they  allow  little  or  no  paflage  for  fweat ; 
but  when  he  is  over  heated,  the  noxious  and  fuperfluous  mat- 
ter finds  an  exit  by  the  falivary  glands  ; for  he  lolls  out  his 
tongue,  and  flavers  plentifully  *, 

The  pyramidal  mufcles  are  wanting  ; to  fupply  which,  the  > 
redtus  is  inferted  flefliy  into  the  os  pubis. 

The  omentum  ^aches  down  to  the  os  pubis:  which  confider- 
ing  the  pofture  of  the  animal,  wq  will  find  to  be  a wife  pro- 
vifion,  fince  its  ufe  is  to  feparate  an  oily  liquor  for  lubicrating 
the  guts,  and  facilitating  their  periftaltic  motion.  So  in  our 
eredt  pofture,  the  natural  gravity  of  the  oil  will  determine  it 
downward  *,  but  in  the  horizontal  polition  of  thefe  creatures,  - 
if  all  the  inteftines  were  not  covered,  there  would  be  no  fa- 
vorable derivation  of  the  fluid  to  the  guts  lying  in  the  pqfte- 

rior 

* We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  a dog  does  not 
fweat,  he  has  no  infenfible  perfpiration.  That  a dog  perfpires  is 
evident,  becaufe  one  of  thefe  animals  can  trace  another  by  the  feent 
of  his  foofcfteps ; which  coUld  not  happen,  if  a large  quantity  of  per- 
fpirable  matter  was  not  conftantly  going  off.  We  may  alfo  obferve, 
that  the  Rabies  Canina  is  a difeafe  peculiar  to  dogs,  foxes,  wolves, 
and  others  of  that  genus  ; for  though  the  bite  of  other  mad  animals, 
fuch  as  cats,  or  hogs,  and  even  poultry,  will  produce  the  difeafe, 
no  fair  inftance  has  ever  been  brought  of  any  of  thefe  animals  being 
yriginally  feized  with  this  malady. 
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rior  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  the  higheft  ; and  befides, 
had  the  omentum  reached  much  farther  down  in  us,  .it  would 
not  only  have  fupplied  too  great  a quantity  of  oil  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  but  we  Ihould  have  been  in  continual 
danger  of  hernia: ; and  even  at  prefent  the  omentum  frequent- 
ly paffes  down  with  fome  of  the  other  vifeera,  and  forms  part 
of  thefe  tumors.  To  thefe,  however,  the  dog  is  not  fubjeft, 
as  his  vifeera  do  not  prefs  fo  much  on  the  rings  of  the  abdo- 
minal mufcles,  and  befides  are  prevented  from  palling  through 
by  a pendulous  flap  of  fat  mentioned,  p.  344.  The  inferior 
and  anterior  lamella  of  the  omentum  is  fixed  to  the  fpleen, 
fundus  of  the  ftomach,  pylorus,  liver,  &c.  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  human  j but  the  fuperior  having  no  colon  to  pafs  over, 
goes  dire£tly  to  the  back-bone.  This  ferves  to  explain  the 
formation  of  the  fnqall  omentum  In  the  human  body  ; which 
is  nothing  but  the  large  omentum,  having  loft  its  fat,  palling 
over  the  ftomach  and  colon,  where  it  reafliimes  its  pinguedo, 
fo  proceeds,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  liver,  fpine,  &c. 

Tl)e,ftriae  of  fat  are  regularly  difpofed  through  i.t,  accompa- 
nying the  diftribution  of  the  blood-veflels  to- guard  them  from 
the  preflure  of  the  fuperincumbent  vifeera. 

This  animal’s  ftomach,  though  refemblin^t^  human  in  its 
lhape,  is  fomewhat  dificrently  fituated.  It  lies  more  longitu- 
dinal, as  indeed  all  the  othervifeera  do,  to  accommodate  them- 
felves  to  the  fliape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained  ; 
that  is,  its  inferior  orifice  is  much  farther  down  with  refpeft  to 
the  fuperior  than  the  human  : by  this  means  the  grofs  food 
has  an  cafier  palTagc  into  the  duodenum.  Again,  the  fundus 
of  the  human  ftomach,  when  diftended.  Hands  almoft  diredf- 
Ty  forwards,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  little  omentum,  tying 
it  fo  clofe  down  to  the  back-bone.  See.  at  its  two  orifices ; but 
it  not  being  fixed  in  that  manner  in  the  dog,  the  fundus  re- 
mains always  pofterior:  this  alfo  anfwers  very  well  the  lliape 
of  the  different  cavities,  the  diftance  between  the  cardia  and 
' fundus 
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fundus  being  greater  than  that  between  the  two  fides.  It 
fcems  to  be  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal than  the  human,  that  it  might  contain  a greater  quantity 
of  food  at  once  ; which  was  very  neceflary,  fince  this  animal 
cannot  at  any  time  get  its  fuftenance  as  men  do.  The  turbili- 
on  is  not  fo  large,  nor  is  there  any  coar£tion  forming  the  an.' 
trum  Willefiif  as  in  the  ftoroach  of  man.  It  is  confiderably 
thicker  and  more  mufcular  than  ours,  for  breaking  the  cohefi- 
on  of  their  food,  which  they  fwallow  without  fufEcient  chew-  - 
ing.  Hence  it  is  evident  the  force  of  the  ftomach  is  not  fo  ' 
great  as  forae  anatomifts  would  have  it,  nor  its  contraction  fo 
violent : othcrwife  that  of  dogs  would  be  undoubtedly  wound- 
ed by  the  lharp  bones,  &c.  which  they  frequentlyTwallow ; for 
the  contraction  here  is  ftill  greater  than  in  the  human  ftomach, 
which  is  much  thinner.  The  rugx  of  the  tunica  villofa,  are 
neither  fo  large,  nor  fituated  tranfverfely,  as  in  the  human, 
but  go  from  one  orifice  to  the  other  : the  reafon  of  which  dif- 
ference is,  perhaps,  that  they  might  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being 
hurt  by  the  hard  fubftances  this  creature  frequently  feeds  on; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  there  is  not  the  like  coarCtion  at  their 
pylorus.  I 

The  inteftines  of  this  animal  are  proportionally  much  Ihor- 
ter  than  ours ; for  the  food  which  thefe  creatures  moftly  ufe, 
foon  diflblvcs,  and  then  putrifies ; on  which,  account  there 
was  no  occafion  for  a long  traCl  of  inteftines  ; thC  food  be- 
ing required  to  be  quickly  thrown  out  of  the  body.  The 
fame  is  to  be  obferved  of  all  the  carnivorous  animals.  The 
mufcular  coat  of  the  inteftines  is  alfo  thicker  and  ftronger  than 
the  human,  to  protrude  the  contents  quickly  and  accurately.- 
The  valvulae  connivcntes  are  lefs  numerous,  and  in  a longi-i 
tudinal  direClion;  and  the  whole  traClof  the  alimentary  canal 
is  covered  with  a flime,  which  lubricates  the  inteftines,  faves 
them  from  the  acrimony  of  the  cxcrementitious  part,  and’ 
facilitates  its  paffage. 
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The  duodenum  differs  conGdcrably  in  its  fituation  from  the 
human.  For  in  man  it  firft  mounts  from  the  pylorus  upwards, 
backwards,  and  to  the  right  fide ; then  paffes  down  by  the 
gall'bladder ; and,  going  over  the  right  kidney  and  fuperior 
part  of  the  pfoas  mufcles,  makes  a curvature  upwards ; and 
paffes  over  the  backibone  and  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  left 
hypochondrium,  where  it  gets  through  the  omentum,  mefen- 
tery,  and  mefocolon,  to  commence  jejunum^  being  firmly  tied 
down  all  the  way,  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  dufts  entering  at 
its  moft  depending  part  : Whereas  in  the  dog,  the  duodenum 
is  fixed  at  the  pylorus  to  the  concave  furface  of  the  liver,  and 
hangs  loofe  and  pendulous  with  the  mefentery  backwards  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ; then  turning  up  again,  is  fixed  to 
the  back-bone,  where  it  ends  in  the  jejunum  •,  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic juice  are  poured,  into  it  at  the  moft  depending  part. 
Therefore  the  fame  intention  Teems  to  have  been  had  in  view 
in  the  formation  of  this  part  iti  both,  viz.  the  giving  the  chyle, 
after  the  liquors  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  are  poured  into  it,  a 
difadvantageous  courfe,  that  fo  it  might  be  the  more  intimate- 
ly blended  with  the  humours  before  its  entry  into  the  jejunum, 
where  the  ladlcals  are  very  numerous  : And  thus,  by  reafon  of 
their  different  pofture,  the  fame  dcfign  (though  by  a very  dif- 
ferent order  of  the  parts)  is  brought  about  in  both. 

The  other  fmall  guts  are  much  the  fame  with  ours,  only 
fhorter.  The  great  guts  are  alfo  fliorter  'and  lefs  capacious 
than  in  the  human  body  ; and  we  take  it  for  a general  rule, 
that  all  animals  that  live  on  vegetable  food,  have  not  only 
their  fmall  guts  confiderably  longer,  but  alfo  their  great  guts 
more  capacious,  than  fuch  creatures  as  feed  on  other  animals. 
Hence  man,  from  this  form  of  his  inteftinesi  and  that  of  the 
teeth.  Teems  to  have  been  originally  defigned  for  feeding  on 
vegetables  chiefly  ; and  ftill  the  moft  of  his  food,  and  all  his 
drink,  is  of  that  clafs. 
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The  reafon  of  this  difference  Teems  to  be,  that  as  animal- 
food  is  not  only  much  more  eafily  reduced  into  chyle,  .but  alfo 
more  prone  to  putrefadlion,  too  long  a remora  of  the  juices 
might  occalion  the  worfl:  confequences.  So  it  was  neceffary 
that  their  receptacles  fliould  not  be  too  capacious  ; but  on  the 
edntrary,  being  fliort  and  narrow,  might  conduce  to  the  fea- 
fonable  difeharge  of  their  contents.  Whereas  vegetable  food 
being  more  difficultly  diffolved  and  converted  into  aai  animal 
nature,  there  was  a neceffity  for  fuch  creatures  as  fed  on  it  to 
be  provided  with  a long  inteftinal  canal,  that  this  food  in  its 
paffage  might  be  confiderably  retarded,  and  have  time  to 
change  its  indoles  into  one  more  agreeable  to  our  nature^ 
There  is  another  advantage  which  accrues  to  man  in  particu- 
lar, from  having  his  great  guts  very  capacious:  for  as  he  is  a 
rational  being,  and  moftly  employed  in  the  fun£lions  of  focial 
life,  it  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  as  well  as  unbe- 
coming for  him  to  be  too  frequently  employed  in  performing 
his  excretions  ; To  that,  having  this  large  refervoir  for  his 
faeces  alvinae,  he  can  retain  them  for  a confiderable  time  with- 
out trouble. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  juftly  enough  deferves  the  name' 
of  an  intejlinnm  caciim  in  this  fubjeft,  though  iq  the  human 
body  it  does  not ; and  it  has  probably  been  from  the  largenefs 
of  this  part,  in  this  and  fome  other  animals,  that  the  oldeft 
anatomills  came  to  reckon  that  fmall  appendicle  in  man  one  of 
the  great  guts.  On  its  internal  furface  we  obferve  a greaC 
number  of  mucous  glands*. 

VoL.  III.  U « The 

* A s all  thefc  throw  out  fliir.e,  their  principal  office  would  feem  to 
be  the  procuring  a fufficlent  quantity  of  that  matter  for  the  purpofesf 
above  mentioned.  Still,  however,-  there  leems  to  be  Ibme  unknown 
ufe  for  this  organ  In  other  animals  ; for  the  appendicula  vermiform!* 
in  them  is  either  of  great  lize  or  of  great  length.  In  a rat,  It  is  rather 
latger  thaivthe  ftomach  j in  others,  as  fwine,  and  fome  of  the  animal* 

'which 
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The  colon  has  no  longitudinal  ligaments  ; and  confequefltly 
this  gut  is  not  purled  up  in  different  bags  or  cells  as  the  'hu- 
man ; nor  does  this  inteftine  make  any  circular  turn  round  the 
abdomen;  but  palTes  direftly  acrofs  it  to  the  top  of  the  os  fa- 
erum,  where  it  gets  the  name  of  return.  ** 

At  the  extremity  of  the  inteJHnum  reElim^  or  verge  of  the 
anus,  there  are  found  two  bags  or  pouches,  which  contain  a 
moA;  abominable  fetid  mucus  of  a yellow  colour,  for  which  I 
know  ho  ufe,  unlefs  it  ferves  to  lubricate  the  ftrained  extremity 
of  the  reftum,  and  defend  it  agalnft  the  afperity  of  the  fieces# 
or  to  feparate  fome  liquor  that  might  othcrwife  prove  hurtful 
to  their  bodies.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  thofe  facs  in 
,the  human  fubjeft,  unlefs  we  reckon  the  mucilaginous  glands 
that  are  found  moft  frequent  and  largcft  about  the  lower  pars 
of  the  redfum. 

The  ijnefentery  is  confiderably  longer  than  in  the  human 
body  ; that,  in  his  horizontal  fituation,  the  infeftines  may  reft 
fecurely  on  the  foft  cufhion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  The 
fat  is  here  difpofed  in  the  fame  way^  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
as  in  the  omentum.  The  interftices  between  the  fat  are  filled 
with  a fine  membrane.  Inftead  of  a great  number  of  glandula 
vagse  to  be  found  in  the  human  mefentery,  we  find  the  glands 
few  in  number,  and  thofe  are  clofely  connedted  together;  or 
there  is  only  one  large  gland  to  be  ob'ferved  in  the  middle  of 
the  mefentery  of  a dog,  which,  from  its  imagined  refemblanccf 
•to  the  pancreas  and  the  name  of  its  difcoverers,  is  called  pan- 
creas Jfellii:  but  the  refemblance,  if  there  is  any,  depends 
chiefly  on  the  connedlion,  the  ftrudture  being  entirely  differ- 
ent. The  reafon  why  this  in  man  is  as  it  were  fubdivided  in- 

' to 

which  live  on  vegetables,  it  has  long  convolutions,  fo  that  the  food 
muft  be  lodged  in  it  for  a long  time'.  Thus,  probably,  fome  change 
takes  place  in  the  food,  which  requires  a confiderable  time  to  effedlu- 
ate,  and,  though  unknown  to  us,  mayanlwer  very  ufeful  ^urpofes  to 
the  animal. 
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to  many  fmaller  ones,  may  poflibly  be,  that  as  th«  guts  of  a 
human  body  are  proportionaJly  much  longer  than  thofe  of  this 
creature,  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  gathered  all 
the  laHeals  pritni  generis  into  one  place;  whereas,  by  colle«Eling 
a few  of  thefe  veflels  into  a neighbouring  gland,  the  fame 
effect  is  procured  much  more  eafily.  Whether  the  food  in 
this  animal  needs  lefs  preparation  in  its  paffage  through  thefe 
glands,  is  a matter  very  much  unknown  tons;  though  it  is 
certain  that  fome  changes  really  take  place.  ' 

The  pancreas  in  man  lies  acrofs  the  abdomen,  tied  down  by 
the  peritonaeum ; but  the  capacity  of  this  creature’s  abdoraeli 
not  allowing  of  that  fituation,  it  is  difpofed  more  longitudi- 
nally, being  tied  to  the  duodenum,  which  it  accompanies  for 
fome  way.  Its  du£l  enters  the  duodenum  about  an  inch  and 
a half  below  the  du£l:us  communis. 

The  fpleen  of  this  animal  differs  very  much  from  ours  both  in 
figure  and  fituation.  It  is  much  more  oblong  and  thin,  and 
lies  more  according  to  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  like  the 
pancreas.  Though  the  fpleen  of  this  creature  is  not  firm- 
ly tied  to  the  diaphragm  (which  was  neceffary  in  our  ereft 
pofture  to  hinder  it  from  falling  dowwards),  yet  by  the  ani- 
mal’s prone  pofition,  its  pofterior  parts  being  rather  higher 
than  the  anterior,  it  comes  to  be  always  contiguous  to  this 
mufcle,  and  is  as  effeftually  fubjefted  to  an  alternate  preffure 
from  its  afiion  as  the  human  fpleen  is. 

The  human  liver  has  no  fiffures  or  divifions,-  unlefs  you 
pleafe  to  reckon  that  fmall  one  between  the  two  pyla,  where 
the  large  veffels  enter : Whereas  in  a dog,  and  all  other  crea- 
tures that  have  a large  flexion  in  their  fpine,  as  liens,  leo- 
pards, cats,  &c.  the  liver  and  lungs  are  divided  into  a great 
many  lobes  by  deep  feflions,  reaching  the  large  blood-veflels, 
which  in  great  motions  of  the  back- bone  may  eafily  lliufilc 
over  one  another ; and  fo  are  in  much  lefs  danger  of  being 
toro  or  bruifed,  than  if  they  were  formed  of  one  entire  piece, 
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we  really  fee  it  is  in  hoiTes,  cows,  and  fuch  creatures  as 
have  their  back-bone  ftiffand  irr.rnoveable.  There  is  here  no 
ligamentiim  latum  connefting  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm,  which  . 
in  our  lituation  was  neceflary  to  keep  the  vifcus  in  its  place  : 
Whereas  in  this  creature,  it  naturally  gravitates  forwards, 
and  by  the  horizontal  pofition  of  the  animal  is  in  no  danger  of 
prefling  againft  the  vena  cava ; the  preventing  of  which  is  one 
life  generally  afligned  to  this  ligament  in  man.  Had  the  liver  of 
the  dog  been  thus  coi>neil:ed  to  the  diaphragm,  the  refpiration 

y 

muft  necelTarily  have  fulfered  j for,  as  we  (hall  fee  afterwards, 
this  mufcle  is  here  moveable  at  the  centre  as  well  as  at  the 
fides  : But  in  man  the  liver  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  moftly 
at  its  tendinous  part  ; that  is,  where  the  pericardium  is  fixed 
to  it  on  the  other  fide;  fo  that  it  is  in  no  danger  of  impeding 
the  refpiration,  being  fufpended  by  the  mediaftinum  and 
bones  of  the  thorax.  In  confequence  of  this  vifcus  being 
divided  into  fo  many  lobes,  it  follows,  that  the  hepatic  dufts 
cannot  poffibly  join  into  one  common  trunk  till  they  are  quite 
out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  liver ; becaufe  a branch  comes  out 
from  every  lobe  of  the  liver;  all  of  which,  by  their  union, 
form  the  hepatic  du£l : whence  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that 
the  hepato-cyftic  du£ls,  mentioned  by  former  authors,  do  not 
lexift.  The  gall-bladder  itfelf  is  wanting  in  feveral  animals, 
fuch  as  the  deer,  the  hoi'fe,  the  afs,  See. ; but  in  place  of  it, 
in  fuch  animals,  the  hepatic  dudl,  at  its  beginning,  is  widen- 
ed into  a refervKiir  of  confideraTjle  fize,  which  may  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe  in  them  that  the  gall-bladder  does  in  others. 

We  come  next,  after  having  examined  the  chylopoietic  vif- 
' .pera,  to  difeourfe  of  thofe  organs  that  ferve  for  the  fecrction 
^nd  excretion  of  urine.  And  firft  of  the  kidneys:  Which  in 
this  animal  are  fituated  much  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  human 

( 

fubjeft;  but  have  no  fat  on  their  inferior  furface,  where  they 
fape  the  abdomen,  and  are  of  a more  globular  form  than  the 
hyipan.  The  reafon  of  thefe  differences  wjll  eafijy  appear. 
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if  you  compare  their  fituation  and  pofture  in  this  animal  with 
thofe  in  a man,  who  walks  ereft.  They  are  placed  in  this  fub- 
jeftin  the  inferior  part  of  the  body,  fo  are  not  fubjeft  to  the 
preflure  of  the  vifcera,  which  feems  to  be  the  principal  caufc 
of  the  fatnefs  of  thofe  organs  in  us,  and  perhaps  may  likewifc 
be  the  caufe  of  our  being  more  fubjefl  to  the  ftone  than  other 
animals.  Hence  there  is  no  need  of  any  cellular  fubftance  to 
ward  off  this  preffure  where  there  would  neceffarily  be  fat  col- 
lefted ; but  the  fuperior  part  of  their  kidneys  is  fomewhat 
covered  with  fat, . left  they  fhould  fuffer  any  compreflion  from 
the  aftion  of  the  ribs  and  fpine. 

In  the  internal  ftrudture  there  is  ftill  a more  confiderablc 
difference  ; For  the  papilla  do  not  here  fend  out  Cngle  the  fe- 
veral  tubidi  uriniferi\  but  being  all  united,  they  hang  down  in 
form  of  a loofe  pendulous  flap  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  and 
form  a kind  of  feptum  medium ; fo  that  a dog  has  a pelvis 
formed  within  the  fubftance  of  the  kidney.  The  only  thing 
that  is  properly  analogous  to  a pelvis  in  man,  is  that  fac  or  dila- 
tation of  the  ureters  formed  at  the  union  of  the  duElus  urini- 
feri.  The  external  part  of  the  kidney  of  a dog  fomewhat  ref- 
fembles  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  kidney  of  a human  foetus  : but 
in  a human  adult  the  appearance  is  very  different;  becaufein 
man,  from  the  continual  preffure  of  the  furrounding  vifcera,  the 
lobes,  (which  in  the  foetus  are  quite  diftinfl:  and  feparated,) 
concrete,  but  the  original  cortical  fubftance  is  ftill  preferved 
in  the  internal  parts  of  the  kidney.  The  reafon  of  thefe  par- 
ticularities may  probably  be,  that  the  liquors  of  this  animal, 
as  of  all  thofe  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  being  much  more  acrid 
than  thofe  of  fuch  as  live  on  vegetable  food,  its  urine  muft  incline 
much  to  an  alkalefcency,  as  indeed  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  that 
liquor  in  dogs,  cats,  leopards,  &c.  evidently  ftiew,,being  fetid 
and  pungent,  and  therefore  not  convenient  to  be  long  retained 
in  the  body.  For  this  end  it  was  proper,  that  the  fecerning 
organs  Ihould  have  as  little  injpediment  as  poffible  by  preffure. 
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&c.  in  the  performiag  their  functions ; and  for  that  delign  the 
mechanifm  of  their  kidneys  feems  to  be  excellently  adapted : 
We  have  mod:  elegant  piftures  inEuftachius  of  the  kidneys  of 
brutes,  delineated  as  fuch,  with  a view  to  fhew  Vefalius’s  er- 
ror in  painting  and  defcribing  them  for  the  human. 

The  glandula  or  capfulcc  atrabiliar  'ue  are  thicker  and  rounder 
than  the  human,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  kidneys. 

The  ureters  are  more  mufcular  than  the  human,  becaufe  of 
the  unfavourable  paflage  the  urine  has  through  them  ; they 
enter  the  bladder  near  its  fundus. 

The  bladder  of  urine  differs  confiderably  from  the  human  ; 
and  firft  in  its  form,  which  is  pretty  much  pyramidal  or  pyri- 
form. This  fhape  of  the  dog’s  bladder  is  likewife  common  to 
all  quadrupeds,  except  the  ape  and  thofe  of  an  ereft  pofture. 
In  men  it  is  by  no  means  pyriform,  but  has  a large  fac  at  its 
pofterior  and  inferior  part : this  form  depends  entirely  on  the 
urine  gravitating  in  our  ere£l  pofture  to  its  bottom,  which  it 
will  endeavour^  to  protrude  *,  but  as  it  cannot  yield  before,  be- 
ing contiguous  to  the  os  pubis,  it  will  naturally  ftretch  out 
where  there  is  the  leaft  fefiftance,  that  is,  at  the  pofterior  and 
lateral  parts  ; and  were  it  not  for  this  fac,  we  could  not  fo 
readily  come  at  the  bladder  to  extraft  the  ftone  either  by  the 
iefler  or  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy.  Moft  anatomifts  have 
delineated  this  wrong  ; fo  much,  that  I know  of  none  who 
have  juftly  painted  it,  excepting  Mr  Cowper  in  his  Myotomia^ 
and  Mr  Butty.  It  has  certainly  been  from  obferving  it  in 
brutes  and  young  children,  that  they  have  been  led  into  this 
xniftake.  The  fame  caufe,  viz,  the  gravity  of  the  urine,  makes 
the  bladder  of  a difl:erent  form  in  brutes : In  their  horizontal 
pofttion  the  cervix,  from  which  the  urethra  is  continued,  is 
higher  than  its  fundus  j the  urine  muft  therefore  diftend  and 
dilate  the'moft  depending  part  by  its  weight. 

As  to  its  conneElioHy  it  is  fattened  to  the  abdominal  mufcles 
by  a prppefs  of  the  pcntoneum>  and  that  membrame is  extend- 
ed 
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cd  ijuite  over  it:  whereas  in  us  its  fuperiorand  pofterior parts 
are  only  covered  by  it : hence  in  man  alone  the  high  operation 
of  lithotomy  can  be  performed  without  hazard  of  opening  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Had  the  peritoneum  been  fpreadover 
the  bladder  in  its  whole  extent,  the  weight  of  the  vifeera  ia 
our  ere£f  pofture  would  have  fo  borne  upon  it,  that  they  would 
not  have  allowed  any  confiderable  quantity  of  urine  to  be  col- 
ie£led  there  ; but  we  muft  ihave  been  obliged  to  difeharge  its 
contents  too  frequently  to  be  confident  with  the  fun£Uons  of 
focial  life  : Whereas,  by  means  of  the  peritoneum,  the  urine 
is  now  collefted  in  fufficient  quantity,  the  vifeera  not  gravi- 
tating this  way. 

We  may  take  it  for  a general  rule,  that  thofe  creatures  that 
feed  upon  animal  food  have  their  bladder  more  mufcular  and 
confiderably  ftronger,  and  lefs  capacious,  than  thofe  that  live 
f on  yegetables,  fuch  as  horfes,  cows,  fwine,  &c.  whofe  blad- 
der of  urine  is  perfeftly  membraneous,  and  very  large.  This  is 
wifely  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  food:  Eor  inthefe  firft* 
as  all  their  juices  are  more  acrid,  fo  in  a particiJar  manner 
'their  urine  becomes  exalted  j which,  as  its  remora  might  be 
of  very  ill  confequence,  muft  neceflarily  be  quickly  expelled. 
This  is  chiefly  effedted  by  its  flimulating  this  vifeus  more 
flrongly  to  contraft,  and  fo  to  difeharge  its  contents,  though 
the  irritation  does  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  flfretching, 
but  liket^ife  arifes  from  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  That  a fti- 
inulus  is  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  excretion  of  urine, 
we  learn  from  the  common  faline  diuretic  medicines  that  are 
given,  which  are  diflblved  into  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  and 
carried  down  by  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder : The  fame  ap- 
pears likewife  from  the  application  of  cantharides ; or,  with- 
out any  of  thefe,  when'  the  parts  are  made  more  fenfible,  as 
in  an  excoriation  of  the  bladder,  there  is  a frequent  defirc  to 
make  water.  Accordingly  we  find  thefe  animals  evacuate  their 
urine  much  more  frequently  than  man,  or  any  other  creature’ 

that 
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that  lives  on  vegetable  food.  And  if  thefc  creatures,  whofc 
fluids  have  already  a tendency  to  putrefaflion,  are  cxpofed  to 
heat  or  hunger,  the  liquids  muft  for  a confiderable  time  un- 
dergo the  adlions  of  the  containing  veflels,  and  frequently  per- 
form the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  without  any  new  fupplies 
of  food  j by  which  the  fluids  becoming  more  and  more  acrid, 
the  creature  is  apt  to  fall  into  feverilh  and  putrid  difeafes  : 
And  in  fa£V,  we  find  that  fatal  and  melancholy  diftemper  the 
rabies  canina,  vulpina,  &c.  frequent  in  thefe  animals ; where- 
as thofe  that  feed  on  vegetable  food  feldom  or  never  contraft 
thefe  difeafes  but  by  infection. 

Theii'/permatic  vejfels  are  within  the  peritoneum,  which  is 
fpread  over  them,  and  from  which  they  have  a membrane  like 
a mefentery  ; fo  that  they  hang  loofe  and  pendulous  in  the 
abdomen  : whereas,  in  us,  they  are  contained  in  the  cellular 
part  of  the  peritoneum,  'which  is  tenfely  ftretched  over  them. 
At  their  palTage  out  of  the  lower  belly,  there  appears  a plain 
perforation,  or  holes ; hence  the  adult  quadruped,  in  this  fe- 
fpe£l,  refembles  the  human  foetus.  And  from  obferving  this 
in  quadrupeds,  has  arifen  the  falfe  notion  of  hernia  or  rupture 
among  authors.  This  opening,  which  leads  down  to  the  tef- 
ticle,  is  of  no  difadvantage  to  them,  but  evidently  would  have 
been  to  us  ; for,  from  the  weight  of  our  vifeera  continually 
gravitating  upon,  thefe  holes,  we  muft  have  perpetually  la- 
boured under  enteroceles,  which  they  are  in  no  hazard  of  j 
as  in  them  this  palTage  is  at  the  higheft  part  of  their  belly,  and, 
in  their  horizontal  pofture,  the  vifeera  cannot  bear  upon  it  ^ 
And,  to  prevent  even  the  fmalleft  hazard,  there  is  a loofe 
pendulous  femilunar  flap  of  fat,  which  ferves  two  ules,  as  it 
both  hinders  the  inteftines  from  getting  into  the  palTage,  and 
alfo  the  courfe  of  the  fluids  from  being  flopped  in  the  veflels, 
which  is  fecure  to  us  by  the  cellular  fubftance  and  tenfe  pe- 
rkoneum And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  this 
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yrocefs  remains  almoft  unaltered,  even  after  the  animal  has 
been  nearly  exhaufted  of  fat. 

There  is  next  a paffage  quite  down  into  the  cavity,  where 
the  tefticics  He.  Had  the  fame  ftrufture  obtained  in  man» 
by  the  conftant  drilling  down  of  the  liquor  which  is  fccerned 
for  the  lubricating  of  the  guts,  we  Ihould  always  have  labour- 
ed under  an  hydrocele;  but  their  pofture'fecui^es  them  from 
any  hazard  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  very  fat  lap-dogs,  who  con- 
fequently  have  an  overgrown  omentum,  are  fometitnes  trou- 
bled with  an  epiplocele. 

The  ferotum  is  fhorter  and  not  fo  pendulous  as  the  human 
in  all  the  dog  kind  that  want  the  veficula  feminalesy  that  the 
feed  at  each  copulation  might  the  fooner  be  brought  from  the 
teftes,  thus  in  fome  meafure  fupplying  the  place  of  the  veficu^ 
la  feminales  ; for  the  courfe  of  the  feed  through  the  vaja  de- 
ferentm  is  thus  fhortened,  by  placing  the  fecerning  veflels 
nearer  the  excretory  organs  *.  The  want  of  vejicula  feminales 
at  the  fame  time  explains  the  re;ifon  why  this  creature  is  fo 
tedious  in  copulation.  But  why  thefe  bodies  are  abfent  in 
tl(ie  dog  kind  more  than  in  other  apimals,  is  a circumftance 
we  know  nothing  of. 

The  ftruclure  of  the  tejlides  is  much  the  fame  with  the  hu- 
man, as  are  likewife  the  corpus  pyramidale,  \)aricofumy  or pam- 
piniforme,  and  the  epididymis  or  excretory  veflei  of  the  tcfticle. 
The  vaJa  deferentia  enter  the  abdomen  where  the  blood-veflels 
come  out ; and  palEng  along  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder, 
are  inferted  a little  below  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  praeputium  has  two  mulcles  fixed  to  it ; one  that  a- 
rifes  from  the  fphinfler  ani,  and  js  inferted  all  along  the  penis; 
and  this  is  called  retraBor  praputii : But  the  other,  whofe  of- 
fice is  direfUy  contrary  to  this,  is  cutaneous ; and  fc{^ms  to 
VoL.  III.  X X take 

* Perhaps  its  paflage  is  likewife  quickened  by  the  mufcular  power 
of  the  vafa  deferentia,  which  is  Wronger  in  this  creature  than  in  man. 
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take  its  origin  from  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen^  or  rather  to 
be  a production  ot  their  tunica  carnofa.  Ihe  corpora  cavernofa 
riie  much,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  : but  thefe  foon  ter- 
minate ; and  the  reft  is  fuppli^d  by  a triangular  bone,  in  the 
inferior  part  of  which  there  is  a groove  excavated  for  lodging 
the  urethra.  There  are  upon  the  penis  two  protuberant  bul- 
bous flefhy  fubftances,  refembling  the  glans  penis  in  man,  at 
the  back  of  which  are  two  veins,  which,  by  the  erePlorcs  penis 
and  other  parts,  are  compirefled  in  the  time  of  coition  ; and 
the  circulation  being  flopped,  the  blood  diftends  the  large  ca- 
vernous bodies.  After  the  penis  is  thus  fwelled,  ijje  vagina, 
by  its  contraction  and  fwelling  of  its  corpus  cavernofum,' 
which  is  confiderably  greater  than 'in  other  animals,  grips  it 
clofely ; and  fo  the  male  is  kept  in  aCtion  fome  time  contrary 
to  his  will,  till  an  opportunity  be  given  for  bringing  a quantity 
of  feed  fufficient  to  impregnate  the  female  : and  thus,  by  that 
orgafmus  veneris  of  the  female  organs,  the  want  of  the  veficulce 
Jeminales  are  in  fome  meafure  fupplied.  But  as  it  would  be  a 
very  uneafy  poflurc  for  the  dog  to  fupport  himfclf  folely  upon 
his  hinder  feet,  and  for  the  bitch  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the 
dog  for  fo  long  a time;  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  bulbous  bo- 
dies arc  fufficiently  filled,  he  gets  off  and  turns  averfe  to  her. 
Had,  then,  the  penis  been  pliable  as  in  other  animals,  the 
, urethra  mufl  of  neceflity  have  been  comprefTed  by  this  twill- 
ing, ^nd  confeqpently  the  courfe  of  the  feed  intercepted;  but 
this  is  wifely  provided  againll  by  the  urethra*s  being  formed 
in  the  hollow  of  the  bone.  After  the  emifiion  of  the  feed, 
the  parts  turn  fiaccid,  the  circulation  is  reftored,  and  the  bul- 
bous parts  can  be  eafily  extracted. 

The  projiata  feems  here  divided  into  tw'o,  which  are  propor- 
tionally larger  than  the  human,  and  afford  a greater  quantity 
of  that  liquid. 

The  uterus  of  multiparous  animals  is  little  elfe  but  a conti- 
puation  of  their  vagina,  only  feparated  from  it  by  a fmall  ring 
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or  valve.  From  the  uterus  two  long  canals  mount  upon  the 
loins,  in  which  the  foetuTes  are  lodged  : thefe  are  divided  in- 
to different  facs,  which  are  ftrongly  conftrifted  between  each 
foetus ; yet  thefe  coarftations  give  way  in  the  time  of  birth. 
From  thefe  go  out  the  tuba  Fallopiance,  fo  that  the  ovaria  come 
to  lodge  near  the  kidneys. 

We  ought  next  to  examine  the  ftrudlure  of  the  thorax  and 
its  contents.  But  firft  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark  of  the 
diaphragm  in  its  natural  lituation,  that  it  is  in  general  more 
loofe  and  free  than  the  human  ; which  is  owing  to  its  connec- 
tion with  the  neighbouring  parts  in  a different  manner  from 
ours.  The  human  diaphragm  is  conne£led  to  the  pericardium  ; 
which  again,  by  the  intervention  of  the  mediaftinum,  is  tied 
to  the  fternum,  fpine,  &c.  but  here  there  is  fome  diftance  be- 
tween the  diaphragm  and  pericardium.  We  obferve  further, 
that  its  middle  part  is  much  more  moveable,  and  the  tendi- 
nous parts  not  fo  large.  And  Indeed  It  was  neceffary  their 
diaphragm  fhould  be  fomewhat  loofe,  they  making  more  ule 
of  it  ii?  difficult  refpiration  than  man.  This  we  mav  obferve 
by  the  ftrong  heaving  of  the  flanks  of  an  horfe  or  dog  when 
<jut  of  breath  ; which  correlponds  to  the  rifing  of  the  ribs 
in  us. 

The  difpo/itlon  and  fituation  of  the  mamma;  vary  as  they 
bear  one  or  more  young.  Thofe  of  the  uniparous  kind  have 
them  placed  between  the  pofterior  extremities,  wjiich  in  them 
is  the  highefl:  part  of  their  bodies,  whereby  their  young  get  at 
them  without  the  inconvenience  of  kneeling  : Neverthelefs, 
when  the  creatures  are  of  no  great  fizc,  and  their  bread  large 
as  in  fheep,  the  young  ones  -are  obliged  to  take  this  pofture. 
In  multiparous  animals,  they  muff  have  a great  number  of  nip- 
ples, that  their  feveral  young  ones  may  have  room  at  the  fame 
time,  and  thefe  are  difpofed  over  both  thorax  and  abdomen 
hnd  the  creatures  generally  lie  down  when  the  young  are  to  be 
futkled,  that  they  may  give  them  the  moft  favourable  fitua- 
' X X 2 tion. 
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tion,  Fi*pn[i  this  it  does  not  appear  to  be  from  any  particular 
£cnefs  of  the  velTels  at  certain  places  for  giving  a proper  nou« 
rilhment  to  the  child,  that  the  breads  are  fo  placed  in  women 
as  we  find  them,  but  really  from  that  fituation  being  the  mod 
convenient  both  for  mother  and  infant.  , 

Thcjlernum  is  very  narrow,  and  confifts'of  a great  number 
of  fmall  bones,  moveable  every  way  ; which  always  happens 
in  creatures  that  have  a great  mobility  in  their  fpine.  The 
ribs  are  ftraighter,  and  by  no  means  fo  convex  as  the  human  ; 
whereby  in  rcfpiration  the  motion -forward  will  very  little  en* 
large  their  thorax,  which  is  compenfated  by  the  greater  mobi- 
lity of  their  diaphragm  ; fo  our  thorax  is  principally  enlarged 
according  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  theirs  according  to 
its  length.  The  want  of  clavicles,  and  the  confequent  falling 
' ii\  of  the  anterior  extremities  upon  the  cheft,  may  contribute 
fomewhat  to  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  ribs. 

* N 

The  mediajlinum  in  this  creature  is  pretty  broad.  The  pe- 
ricardium is  not  here  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm,  but  there 
is  an  inch  of  diftance  between  them,  in  which  place  the  fmall 
lobe  of  the  lungs  lodges ; and  by  this  means  the  liver,  &c.  in 
this  animal,  though  continually  preffing  upon  the  diaphragm, 
yet  cannot  diflurb  the  heart’s  motion. 

The  heart  is  fituated  with  its  point  alinoft  direftly  down- 
wards, according  to  the  creature’s  pollure,  and  is  but  very  lit- 
tle inclined  to  the  left  fide.  Its  point  is  much  fharper,  and  its 
fliape  more  conoidal,  than  the  human.  Here  the  names  of 
right  and  left  ventricles  are  proper  enough,  though  not  fo'in 
the  human;  which  ought  rather  to  be  called  anterior  and pof- 
lerior^  or  fuperior  and  inferior.  The  animal  has  the  vena  cava 
of  a confiderable  length  within  the  thorax,  having  near  the 
whole  length  of  the  heart  to  run  over  ere  it  gets  at  the  finns  Lo* 
' werianus  dexter.  In  men  it  enters  the  pericardium  as  foon  as 
it  pierces  the  diaphragm,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  it,  and 
immediately  gets  into  the  finus  Loiverianus  i which  finus,  in 
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the  human  fubjc£l,  by  the  oblique  fituation  of  the  heart,  is  al-  ^ 
moft  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm  t and  by  this  we  difcover, 
that  fevcral  authors  have  taken  their  delineations  of  the  human 
heart  from  brutes;  which  is  eafily  detected  by  the  (hape  and 
fituation  of  the  heart,  and  long  vena  cava,  within  the  thorax. 
This  was  one  of  the  faults  of  the  curious  wax-work  that  was 
fliewn  at  London  and  Paris,  which  was  plainly  taken  from  a 
cow. 

This  fituation  of  the  heart  of  the  creature  agrees  beft  with 
the  fhape  of  its  thorax,  which  is  lower  than  the  abdomen. 

The  egrefs  of  the  large  blood-velTels  from  the  heart  is  forae- 
what  ditferent  from  the  human : For  here  the  right  fubclavian 
comes  off  firft;  and  as  a large  trunk  runs  fomc  way  upwards 
before  it  gives  off  the  left  carotid,  and  fplits  into  the  carotid 
and  fubclavian  of  the  right  fide,  then  the  left  fubclavian  is  Tent 
off.  bo  that,  neither  here,  properly  fpeaking,  is  there  an  aorta 
afeendens  more  than  in  the  human ; but  this  name  has  probably 
been  impofed  upon  it  from  obferving  this  in  a cow,  where  in-* 
deed  there  is  an  afeending  and  defeending  aorta. 

From  this  fpecialty  of  the  diftribution  of  .the  veflels  of  the, 
right  fide,  which  happens,  though  not  in  fo  great  a degree* 
in  the  human  fubje£l,  we  may  perhaps  in  fome  meafure  ac* 
count  for  the  general  greater  ftrength,'  readinefs,  or  facility  of 
motion,  which  is  obfervable  in  the  right  arm.  I believe,  up* 
on  meafuring  the  fides  of  the  veffels,"  the  furface  of  the  uni* 
ted  trunk  of  the  right  fubclavian  and  carotid  is  lefs  rhaa 
that  of  the  left  fubclavian  and  carotid,  as  they  are  feparated.  * 
If  fo,  the  refiftance  to  the  blood  muft  be  lefs  in  that  commoa 
trunk  than  in  the  left  fubclavian  and  carotid  ; But  if  the  refift- 
ance be  fmaller,  the  abfolute  force  with  which  the  blood  is 
fent  from  the  heart  being  equal,  there  muft  neceffarily  be  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  fent  through  them  in  a given  time  ; 
and  as  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  is,  cateris  paribus,  as  the 
quantity  of  blood  fen;  into  them  in  a given  time,  thofe  of  the 
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right  arm  will  be  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  left.  Now  chil- 
dren, being  confeious  of  this  fuperior  ftrength,  ufe  the  right 
upon  all  occahoDs  ; and  thus  from'ufe  comes  that  great  diflPer- 
cnce  which  is  fo  obfervable.  That  this  is  a fufficient  caufe, 
feems  evident  from  fa£l;  for  what  a"  difference  is  there  be- 
tween the  right  and  the  left  arm  of  one  who  has  played  much 
at  tennis  ? View  but  the  arms  of  a blackfmith  and  legs  of  a 
footman,  and  you  will  foon  be  convinced  of  this  effedt  arifing 
from^ufing  them.  But  if  by  any  accident  the  right  arm  is  kept 
from  aftion  for  fome  time,  the  other  from  bemg  ufed  gets 
the  better ; and  thole  people  are  left  handed  : For  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined,  that  the  fmall  odds  in  the  original  formation  of 
the  vcffels  lliould  be  fufficient  to  refill:  the  effeft  of  ufe  and 
habit,  (inftances  of  the  contrary  occur  everyday);  it  is  enough 
for  our  prefent  argument,  that  where  no  means  are  uled  to 
oppofe  it,  the  odds  are  fufficient  to  determine  the  choice.in 
favour  of  the  right.  Now  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  begin  with 
the  leg  cof  refponding  to  the  hand  we  have  mofl:  power  of, 
this  is  what  gives  alfo  a luperiority  to  the  right  leg. 

This  difference  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  but  is  Hill  more  ob- 
fervable in  thole  creatures  in  whom  the  fame  mechanilm  ob- 
tains in  a greater  degree.  Obferve  a dog  at  a trot,  how  he 
bears  forward  with  his  right  fide ; or  look  at  him  when  ferap- 
ing  up  any  thing,  and  you  will  prefently  fee  that  he  ufes  his 
right  much  oftener  than  he  does  his  left  foot.  -Something 
analogous  to  this  may  be  oblerved  in  horfes  *. 

The 

• It  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  anatomifis,  that  left-handed 
people,  as  well  as  thofe  dillinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Ambidexter, 
(who  ufe  both  hands  promifeuoufly),  have  the  two  carotid  andfub- 
clavian  arteries  coming  off  in  four  dillinA  trunks  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta;  but  no  appearantie  of  this  kind  has  ever  heenobferved  in  fuch 
bodies  as  have  been  examined  for  this  purpofe ; though  indeed  thefe 
have  been  but  few,  and  mere  experience  might  throw  greater.light  oa 
the  fubjeft. 
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The  thymus  of  this  creature  Is  proportionally  much  larger 
than  ours : whereas  the  glandula  thyroidea  is  much  lefs,  and  is 
'divided  into  two  diftinfl:  parts,  or  there  are  two  leparate 
glands ; which  is  not  the  cafe  in  man.  The  reafon  of  this 
difference  is  unknown,  as  is  likewife  the  ufe  of  the  gland  it- 
felf.  It  is  generally  remarked,  that  thefe  two  glands  do  thus 
fupply  the  place  of  each  other ; that  is',  in  fuch  animals  as 
have  a large  thymus,  the  glandula  thyroidea  is  fmaller,  and 
vice  verfa.  Hence  we  are  naturally  led  to  afcribe  the  fame  ufe 
to  both,  viz.  the  reparation  of  a thin  lymph  for  diluting  the 
chyle  in  the  thoracic  duff  before  it  be  poured  into  the  blood  ; 
then  if  we  confider  the  different  formation  of  the  thorax  in 
both,  we  lhall  readily  account  for  the  variety  in  the  bulk  of 
thefe  two  glands.  Refpiration  being  chiefly  performed  in 
man  by  the  widening  of  the  cheft,  the  lungs  at  every  infpira- 
tion  muff  prefs  upon  the  thymus,  and  confequently  diminifh 
it ; but  the  diaphragm,  yielding  more  in  the  dog’s  infpiration, 
this  gland  is  not  fo  much  preffed  by  the  lungs,  and'  fu  will  be 
larger;  and  hence  the  glandula  thyroidea  will  be  proportion- 
ally lefs.  Again,  from  the  pofture  of  this  creature,  we  fliall 
fee  that  it  w'as  much  more  convenient  for  a dog  to  have  the 
mod  part  of  the  diluting  lymph  fupplied'by  the  thymus,  fince 
the  neck  being^frequently  in  a dcfcending  pofture,  the  lymph 
of  the  thyroid  gland  would  have  a very  difadvantageous  courfe 
to  get  to  the  thoracic  duff:  whereas  in  the  human  body,  the 
thymus  is  really  below  the  Infteal  canal,  where  it  makes  its  ^ 
curvature  before  it  opens  into  the  fubclavian  ; and  confequent- 
ly there  is  a neceflity  of  a confiderable  Ihare  of  the  diluting 
liquor  being  furnifhed  by  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  fituatcd  - 
much  higher ; fo  that  its  lymph  has  the  advantage  of  a per- 
pendicular defccnt. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  thoracic  duB  in  a dog  has  no 
curvature  before  it  enters  the  fubclavian  vein,,  the  horizon- 
tal pofition  of  this  animal  allowing  a favourable  courfe  to 
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the  chyle,  fo  as  not  to  need  that  turn  to  force  its  pafTagc  into 
the  blood.  It  may  likewife  be  obfcrved,  that  fuch  animals  as 
ttralk  horizontally,  have  the  valves  of  the  thoracic  du6l  fewer 
in  number  than  others.  The  horfe  has  only  a fioglc  pair  j 
tvhile,  on  the  contrary,  the  ape  refembles  man  in  having  fe- ' 
<veral  valves.  Thus  the  lymph  is  not  only  forwarded  in  its 
paflage,  but  the  weight  of  the  column  is  diminilhed. 

The  lungs  of  this  creature  are  divided  into  more  numerous  ' 
lobes,  and  deeper,  than  they  are  in  man,  for  the  fame  reafon  as 
the  liver.  The  left  fide  of  the  thorax  in  this  animal  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  right  than  in  man ; the  one  being 
nearly  as  three  to  two,  the  other  as  four  to  three. 

In  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  man,  the  lungs  are  clofely  ap- 
plied to  the  containing  parts ; although  this  has  been  denied 
by  fome  authors. 

We  confider  it  as  a general  rule,  that  all  quadrupeds,  as 
having  occafion  to  gather  their  food  from  the  ground,  are  pro* 
vided  with  longer  necks  than  man  : but  as  a long  neck  not  on- 
ly gives  the  advantage  of  too  long  a lever  to  the  weight  of  the 
head,  but  alfo,  when  the  animal  is  gathering  his  food,  makes 
the  brain  in  danger  of  being  opprefled  with  too  great  a quantity 
of  blood,  by  the  liquor  in  thefe  arteries  having  the  advantagp 
of  a defeent,  while  that  in  the  veins  muft  remount  ajconfider- 
able  waycontraiy  toitsown  gravity,  it  was  therefore  neceflary 
that  a part  of  the  length  of  the  neck  fhould  bexfupplied  by 
the  length  of  the  jaws.  Thus  we  fee  horfes,  cows,  &c.  who 
have  no  occafion  for  opening  their  ntouths  very  wide,  yet  have 
long  jaws.  Bull  dogs  indeed,  and  fuch  animals  as  have  occa* 
Con'for  very  ftrong  jaws,  muft  of  neceffity  have  them  fliort ; 
bccaufe  the  longer  they  are,  the  refiftance  to  be  overcome  afts 
' with  a longer  lever.  Another  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
js,  fuch  animals  are  furniflied  with  fomething  analogous  to 
hands  to  convey  their  food  to  their  mouths,  as  cats,  apes,  &c. 

The  teeth  of  this  creature  plainly  fhew  it  to  be  of  the  carnivo- 
rous 
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tous  kind  ; for  there  are  none  of  them  made  for  grinding  the 
food,  but  only  for  tearing  and  dividing  it.  It  has  fix  remark- 
able fliarp  teeth  before,  and  two  very  long  tufles  behind  ; both 
of  which  the  ruminating  animals  want.  Thefe  are  evidently 
calculated  for  laying  very  firm  hold  of  fubftances,  and  tearing 
them  to  pieces ; and  the  vaft  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  inferted. 
into  the  lower  jaw,  aflifts  greatly  in  this  action  ; while  the  mo- 
lares  have  fliarp  cutting  edges,  calculated  for  cutting  fiefh, 
and  breaking  the  hardefl:  bones. 

Even  its  pofterior  teeth  are  not  formed  with  rough  broad 
furfaces  as  ours  arej  but  are  made  confiderably  fharper,  and 
pafs  over  one  another  when  the  mouth  is  fliut,  that  fo  they 
may  take  the  firmer  hold  of  whatever  comes  between  them. 

The  tongue,  in  confequence  of  the  length  of  the  jaws,  is 
much  longer  than  ours,;  and  as  this  creature  feeds  with  his 
head  in  a depending  pofture,'  the  bolus  would  always  be  in 
•*  danger  of  falling  out  of  the  mouth,  were  it  not  fqrfeveral  pro- 
minences or  papillae  placed  moftly  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
and  crooked  backwards  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  allow  any  thing 
to  pafs  eafily  down  to  the  jaws,  but  to  hinder  its  return.  By 
the  papillae  alfo  the  furface  of  the  tongue  is  increafed,  and  a 
ftronger  impreffion  is  made  on  the  fenfation  of  tafte.  In  fome 
animals  who  feed  on  living  creatures,  thefe  tenrer-hooks  are 
ftill  more  confpicuous ; as  in  feveral  large  filhes,  where  they 
arealmoft  as  large  as  their  teeth  in  the  forepart  of  their  mouth, 
and  nearly  as  firm  and  ftrong. 

When  we  open  the  mouth  we  fee  the  amygdalte  very  pro- 
minent in  the  pofterior  part  of  it ; fp  that  it  would  appear  at 
firft  view,  that  thefe  were  inconveniently  placed,  as  being  con- 
tinually expofed  to  injuriesifrom  the  hard  fubftances  this  crea- 
ture  fwallows  : but  upon  a more  narrow  ferutiny,  we  find  this 
inconvenience  provided  againft  by  two  membranous  capiulae, 
into  which  the  amygdalae,  when  preiTed,  can  efcape,  and  re- 
move themfelves  from  fuch  injuries. 

V OL.  III.  ' Y y 
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The  velum  pendulum  palati  is  in  this  creature  conGderably 
longer  than  in  man,  to  prevent  the  food  from  getting  into  his 
nofe ; which  would  happen  more  frequently  in  this  animal 
than  in  man,  becaufe  of  its  Gtuation  while  feeding. 

In  this  fubjedl,  as  well  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  there  is  no 
uvula : but  then  the  epiglottis,  when  prefled  down,  covers  the 
whole  rima  entirely,  and  naturally  continues  fo : there  is  there- 
fore  a ligament,  or  rather  mufcle,  that  comes  from  the  os  hy- 
oides  and  root  of  the  tongue,  that  is  inferted  into  that  part  of 
the  epiglottis  where  it  is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
which  ferves  to  raife  it  from  the  rima,  though  not  fo  ftrougly 
but  that  it  may  with  a fmall  force  be  clapped  down  again. 

It  may  again  be  alked,  however,.  Why  the  uvula  is  wanting 
here,  and  not  in  man?  This  feems  to  be,  that  quadrupeds,  who 
fwallow  their  food  in  an  horizontal  fituation,.  have  nooccafion 
for  an  uvula,  though  it  is  necefTary  in  man  on  account  of  his 
creft  fituation. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, there  is  a confiderable  gland  to  be  found,  which  ferves 
' ' not  only  for  the  fepaVation  of  a mucous  liquor  to  lubricate  the 
bolus  as  it  paflTcs  this  way,  but  alfo  to  fupply  the  place  of  a 
valve,  to  hinder  the  food  from  i*egurgitating  into  the  mouth, 
which  it  would  be  apt  to  do  by  reafon  of  the  defeending  fitua- 
tion of  the  creature’s  head.  In  man,  this  mufcle  of  the  epi- 
glottis is  wanting,  its  place  being  fupplied  by  the  elafticity  of 
the  cartilage. 

The  oefophagus  is  formed  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
human.  Authors  indeed  generally  alledge,  that  quadrupeds 
have  their  gullet  compofed  of  a double  row  of  fpiral  fibres 
decuflTating  one  another  ; but  this  is  peculiar  to  ruminating 
animals,  who  have  occafion  for  fuch  a decuflfation  of  fibres. 
The  action  of  thcle  may  eafily  be  obferved  in  a cow  chewing 
her  cud. 
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The  nofe  is  generally  longer  than  in  man,  and  its  external 
paflage  much  narrower  The  internal  ftrufture  is  alfo  better 
adapted  for  an  acute  fmelling,  having  a larger  convoluted 
furface  on  which  the  membrana  fcheideriana  is  fpread  ; and 
- this  is  to  be  obferved  in  moft  quadrupeds,  who  have  the 
ofla  fpongiofa  commonly  large,  and  thefe  too  divided  into 
a great  number  of  exceffively  6ne  thin  lamellae.  The  fenfi- 
bility  Teems  to  be  encreafed  in  proportion  to  the  furface  ; and 
this  will  alfo  be  found  to  take  place  in  all  the  other  fenfes. 
The  elephant,  which  has  a head  large  in  proportion  to 
its  body,  has  the  greateft  part  of  it  taken  up  with  the  cavity 
of  the  nofe  and  frontal  linufes  ; which  laft  extend  alraoft 
over  their  whole  head,  and  leave  but  a fmall  cavity  for  their 
brains.  A very  nice  fenfe  of  fmelling  was  not  fo  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  man,  who  has  judgment  and  experience  to  diredt 
him  in  the  choice  of  his  food  ; whereas  brutes,'  who  have 
only  their  fenfes,  muft  of  neceffity  have  thefe  acute ; forae 
having  one  fenfe  in  greater  perfeflion  than  others,  according 
to  their  different  way  of  life.  We  not  only  conclude  a priori 
from  the  large  expanded  membrana  fcheideriana,  that  their  fenfe 
of  fmelling  is  very  acute,  but  we  6nd  it  fo  by  cows  and  horfes 
diftinguilhing  fo  readily  between  noxious  and  wholefome 
herbs,  which  they  do  principally  by  this  fenfe. 

The  external  ear  in  different  quadrupeds  is  differently  fra- 
med, but  always  calculated  to  the  creature’s  manner  of  life.  Iq 
fhape  it  commonly  refembles' the  oblique  feftion  of  a cone 
from  near  the  apex  to  the  balls.  Hares,  and  (uch  other  ani- 
mals as  are  daily  expofed  to  infults  from  beads  of  prey,  have 
large  ears  dircfled  backwards,  their  eyes  warning  them  of  any- 
danger  before  ; rapacious  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
their  ears  placed  dire£lly  forwards,  as  we  fee  in  the  lion,  cat, 
&c.  The  flow  hounds,  and  other  animals  that  are  defigned 
to  hear  moft  diftinftly  the  founds  coming  from  below,  have 
their  cars  hanging  downward*  or  their  ears,  are  flexible,  be- 

^ y ^ caufc 
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caufe  they  move  their  head  for  the  moft  part  with  greater  dif» 
ficulty  than  man.  Man  again,  who  mufl:  equally  hear  founds 
coming  from  all  quarters,  but  efpccially  fuch  as  are  fent  from 
about  his  own  height,  has  his  external  ear  placed  in  a vertical 
manner,  fomewhat  turned  forward.  In  Ihort,  wherever  we  ' 
fee  a fpecialty  in  the  make  of  this  organ  in  any  creature,  we 
fliall,  with  very  little  refleftion,  difeoyer  this  form  to  be  more 
convenient  for  that  creature  than  another.  The  animal  alfo 
has  the  power  of  diredling  the  cone  of  the  ear  to  the  fonorous 
body  without  moving  the  head.  There  are  fome  differences 
to  be  obferved  in  the  ftructure  of  the  internal  ear  in  different 
animals ; but  we  know  fo  very  little  of  the  ufe  of  the  particu- 
lar parts  of  that  organ  in  the  human  fubjeft,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether impofliblc  to  ailign  realbns  for  thefe  variations  in  other 
creatures. 

All  quadrupeds  have  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye  a 
^Irong  firm  membrane  with  a cartilaginous  edge,  which  may 
be  made  to  cover  fome  part  of  their  eye  ; and  this  is  greater  or 
Icfs  in  different  animals  as  their  eyes  are  more  or  lefs  expofed 
to  dangers  in  fearching  after  their  food.  This  membrana  nic“ 
titans^  as  it  is  called,  is  not  very  large  in  this  animal.  Cows 
and  horfes  have  it  fo  large  as  to  cover  one  half  of  the  eye 
like  a curtain,  and  at  the  fame  timeit  is  tranfparent  enough  to 
allow  abundance  of  the  rays  of  light  to  pafs  through  it.  Fifhes 
have  a cuticle  always  over  their  eyes,  as  they  are  ever  in 
danger  in  that  inconftant  clement,  the  water.  In  this  then  we 
may  alfo  obferve  a fort  of  gradation. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a feventh  mufcle  belonging  to  the'eye, 
called  fuf^enfornts.  It  fiirrounds  almoll  the  whole  optic  nerve, 
and  is  fixed  into  the  fclerotic  coat  as  the  others  are.  Its  ufe 
is  to  fultain  the  weight  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  prevent 
the  optic  nerve  from  being  too  much  ftretched,  without  ob- 
liging the  four  ftraight  mufdes  to  be  in  a continual  contrac- 
tion, which  would  be  inconvenient : at  the  fame  time  this 

mufclc 
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mufcle  may  be  brought  to  alEft  any  of  the  other  four,  by 
caufing  one  particular  portion  of  it  to  a6l  at  a time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  figure  of  the  -pupils 
which  is  different  in  different  animals,  but  always  exactly  ac- 
commodated to  the  creaturels  way  of  life,  as  well  as  to  the 
different  fpecies  of  objefts  that  are  viewed.  Man  has  it  cir- 
cular, for  obvious  reafons  : an  ox  has  it  oval,  with  thelongeft 
diameter  placed  tranfverfely,  to  take  in  a larger  view  of  his 
food : cats,  again,  have  theirs  likewife  oval,  but  the  longed 
diameter  placed  perpendicularly  5 they  can  either  exclude  3 
bright  light  altogether,  or  admit  only  as  much  as  is  neceffary. 
The  pupil  of  different  animals  varies  in  widenefs,  according  as 
the  internal  organs  of  vifion  are  more  or  lefs  acute  : Thus 
cats  and  owls,  who  feek  their  prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dark 
places,  (and  confequently  muft  have  their  eyes  fo  formed  as 
that  a few  rays  of  light  may  make  a lively  impreffion  on  the 
retina),  have  their  pupils  in  the  day-time  contraided  into  3. 
very  narrow  fpa.ee,  as  a great  number  of  rays  would  opprefs 
their  nice  organs  j while  in  the  night,  or  where  the  light  is 
faint,  they  open  the  pupil,  and  very  fully  admit  the  rays.  In 
the  fame  way,  when  the  retina  is  inflamed,  a great  number  of 
rays  of  light  would  occaflona  painful  fenfation  j therefore  the 
pupil  is  contrafted  : on  the  contrary,  in  dying  people,  or  in  a 
beginning  amaurofis,  it  is  generally  dilated,  as  the  eyes  on  fuch 
occafions  are  very  difiicultly  affe£led,  and  as  it  were  infenfible, 

The  pofterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  is  called  ta.~ 
petum,  is  of  different  colours  in  different  creatures.  For  oxen, 
feeding  moftly  on  grafs,  have  this  membrane  of  a green  co- 
lour, that  it  may  reflecl  upon  the  retina  all  the  rays  of  light 
which  come  from  the  objects  of  that  colour,  while  other  rays 
are  abforbed : Thus  the  animal  fees  its  food  better  than  it 
does  other  objects.  Cats  and  owls  have  their  tapetum  of  a 
whitifh  colour  ; and  for  the  fame  reafons  have  the  pupil  very 
dilatable,  and  their  organs  of  vifion  acute  : And  we  (hall  find, 

that 
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that  all  animals  fee  more  or  lefs  diftinftly  in  the  dark,  accord- 
ing as  their  tapetum  approaches  nearer  to  white  or  black  co- 
lour. Thus  dogs,  who  have  it  of  a greyifh  colour,  diftinguifh  ob- 
jefts  better  in  the  night  than  man,  whofe  tapetum  is  dark  brown, 
ind  who,  I believe,  fees  worft  in  the  dark  of  any  creature  ; it 
being  originally  defigned  that  he  fliould  reft  from  all  kinds  of 
employment  in  the  night-time.  The  difference  then  of  the 
colour  of  the  tapetum,  as  indeed  the  fabric  of  any  other  part 
in  different  creatures,  always  depends  on  fome  particular  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  the  animal  in  its  peculiar  manner  of  life 
from  this  Angularity. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  the  brain,  which  we  remark  in 

\ 

the  firft  place  is  proportionally  much  fmaller  in  all  quadrupeds 

/ 

than  the  human  \ but,  as  in  man,  it  is  divided  into  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  and  thefe  two  parts  bear  nearly  the  fame  pro- 
portion to  one  another  as  in  us.  There  was  no  fuch  occafion 
for  fo  great  a quantity  of  brain  in  ihofe  animals  as  in  man  ; 
Ance  in  them  all  its  energy  is  employed  in  their  progielfion, 
while  man  has  a great  wafte  of  fpirits  in  the  exercife  of  his 
reafon  and  intelleftual  faculties  And  befides  all  this,  a great 
bulky  brain  would  be  inconvenient  to  thefe  creatures,  in  fo  far 
as  it  would  add  confiderably  to  the  weight  of  the  head;  which 
having  the  advantage  of  a long  lever  to  a£l  with,  would  require 
a much  greater  force  to  fupport  it  than  it  now  does ; for  the 
heads  of  the  greateft  part  of  quadrupeds  are  not  near  fo  heavy 
as  they  would  at  firft  fight  feem  to  be,  from  the  fmus  frontales 
being  produced  a great  way  upwards  to  enlarge  the  organs 
of  fmelling. 

The  pits  in  the  anterior  part  of  their  Ikulls  are  much  more 
confpicuous  than  in  the  human  cranium  ; which  may  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  depending  pofture  of  thefe  creatures  heads  while 
they  gather  their  food : the  brain  at  this  time  gravitating  much 
on  the  bones  while  they  are  as  yet  foft,  will  gradually  make 

imprtflions  upon  them  at  thefe  places  where  it  rifes  into  emi- 

ncnccs. 
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mences.  This  is  prevented  in  man  moftl7  by  his  ereft  pof- 
ture. 

The  falx  is  not  near  fo  large  in  quadrupeds  as  ifa  man,  as 
they  have  little  occadon  to  He  on  either  fide,  and  the  two  hc- 
mifphcrcs  of  the  brain  are  in  a great  meafure  hindered  from 
juftling  againfi;  one  another  in  violent  motions,  by  the  brain’s 
infinuating  itfelf  into  the  above-mentioned  pits.  • 

The  fecond  procefs  of  the  dura  mater,  or  tentorium  cerebelli 
jjuper-expanfum,  is  confiderably  thicker  and  ftronger  in  moft 
quadrupeds  than  in  man ; efpecially  in  fuch  of  them  as  are  very 
fwift  of  foot,  as  hares  and  rabbits,  and  that  moft  when  they  are 
old.  This  membrane  is  generally  oflified,  or  we  find  the  place 
of  it  fupplied  by  a bone,  that  it  may  the  more  effectually  keep 
off  the  fuperincumbent  brain  from  the  cerebellum  in  their  ra- 
pid motions,  which  otherwife  would  be  of  bad  confequence. 

The  olfactory  nerves  are  very  large,  and  jultly  del'erve  the 
name  of  procejfus  mamillares.  They  are  hollow,  and  confift  of 
I a medullary  and  cineritious  fubftance,  and  at  firft  fight  appear 
t to  be  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain  produced } but  in  man 
they  are  fmall,  and  without  any  difcernible  cavity.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  is  fufiiciently  evident,  if  we  confider  how  this  ani* 
imal’s  head  is  fituated;  for  the  lymph  continually  gravitating 
1 upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  ventricles,  may  thus  elongate 
i and  produce  them  ; but  from  this  very  inferior  part  the  ol- 
) 1 1 faClory  nerves  rife,  and  are  fent  immediately  through  the  os 
hethmoides  into  the  nofe.  Hence  the  ancients,  thinking  they 
IS  1 1 were  continued  hollow  into  the  nofe,  believed  they  were  the 
lemunClories  of  the  brain.  In  the  brain  of  Ihecp,  which,  by 
jilts  firm  texture,  is  the  beft  fubjeCkof  any  forfearching  into  the 
j.  jlftruCture  of  this  part,  we  evidently  fee,  that  the  name  of  the 
jftgmoid  cavity  was  very  properly  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the 
[h  |1  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain ; which  are  really  of  a greater 
!;{  (extent  than  they  are  ordinarily  painted  by  the  anatomifts, 
(i*  tr&aching  farther  backwards,  and  forwards  again  under  the 
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fubftance  of  the  brain.  The  cortical  and  medullary  parts,  as 
well  as  the  corpus  callofum,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  parts  in  man. 

The  nates  and  tejies'dercrve  this  name  much  better  here  than 
in  the  human  body,  with  refpedl  to  each  other.  They  are 
larger  in  the  quadruped  j and  hence  we  perceive  that  there  is 
no  great  reafon  for^  aferibing  the  different  operations  to  any 
particular  fize  or  fliape  of  ihefe  parts.  They  are  here  alfo  of 
different  colours : the  nates  being  of  the  colour  of  the  cortical, 
and  the  te/ies  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  ; where- 
as in  man  they  are  both  of  one  colour.  The  reafon  of  thefe 
differences,  and  others  of  the  like  nature  to  be  met  with,  I 
fhall  not  pretend  to  determine;  for  we  have  hitherto  fuch  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  brain  itfelfj  that  we  are  entirely 

ignorant  of  the  various  ufes  of  its  different  parts.  We  rnay  in 
/ 

general  conclude,  that  the  varying  in  one  animal  from  what 
it  is  in  another,  is  fitted  to  the  creature’s  particular  way  of  li- 
ving. 

The  rete  mlrabile  Galeni,  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the  fella  tur- 
cica^ about  which  there  has  been  fo  much  difpute,  is  very  re- 
markable inmoft  quadrupeds.  This  plexus  of  veffels  in  nothing 
elfe  than  a continuation  of  the  internal  carotid  arteries,  which, 
entering  the  fkull,  divide  into  avail  number  of  minute  branches 
running  along  the  fide  of  the  fella  turcica,  and,  uniting  after- 
wards, are  Ipent  on  the  brain  in  the  common  way.  Galen 
feems  with  jufticeto  fuppofe,’ that  this  plexus  of  veffels  ferves 
for  cliecking  the  impetuofity  of  the  blood  deftined  for  thfe  brain. 
.The  ftrudlure  of  the  brain  differing  but  very  little  in  all  quad- 
rupeds, it  will  be  needlels  to  examine  it  in  any  other. 


The  MUSCLES  of  a DOG. 

I 

IN  the  following  defeription,  it  is  not  intended  to  give  a com- 
plete account  of  the  dog,  but  only  of  the  particulars  where- 
in the  mufclcs  differ  from  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies ; at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  that  care  has  been  taken  to  make  their  names  agree 
as  near  as  poffible  with  thofe  of  modern  authors. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  underftood,  that  thofe  mufcles  concerning 
which  nothing  is  here  faid,  in  general  agree  with  thofe  of  the 
human  fpecies. 

Panniculus  Carnosus. — Immediately  below  the  fkin  lies 
a thin  flefhy  expanllon,  covering  the  greateft  part  of  the  body, 
and  furrounding  the  other  mufcles.  It  runs  over  the  head, 
netk,  and  greateft  part  of  the  thorax'and  abdomen,  and  co- 
vers the  whole  of  the  back,  ilium,  facrum,  and  upper  part  of 
the  thighs.  From  the  thorax  a flip  runs  over  the  axilla,  where 
it  is  colle£ted  into  a thick  fold  that  terminates  in  thelatiflimus 
dorli.  In  man  there  is  nothing  fimilar  to  this,  excepting  the 
platyfma  myoides,  or  the  occipito-frontalis.  The  ufe  of  this 
thin  mufcle  is  to  wrinkle  the  flein,  in  order  to  fliake  off  duft, 
infeifs,  &c.  By  this  alfo  the  animal  has  a power,  in  fome 
meafure,  of  making  the  hair  ftand  on  end,  particularly  on  the 
neck. 

Muscles  of  the  “JNTEGUMENTS  of  the  CRANIUM. 

Occipito  frontalis.  In  man  this  is  a diftindl  mufcle  covering 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  beginning  at  the  occiput,  and 
ending  at  the  under  part  of  the  brow.  In  a dog  this  is  on- 
ly part  of  the  panniculus  carnofusj  and  therefore  is  common 
to  the  head  and  reft  of  the  body. 

Corrugator  fupercilii  wanting. 

Muscles  of  the  EAR. 

, The  mufcles  of  the  ear  of  this  animal  differ  confiderably 
from  thofe  in  the  human  ear,  where  little  motion  feems  to 
have  been  intended.  In  a dog,  the  motions  of  the  ear  are  free 
and  extenfive  ; and  hence  a greater  number  of  mufcles  were 
VoL.  III.  Zz  required* 
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required  : But  feveral  of  thefe  are  fo  ftnall,  that  perhaps  k 
may  be  fuflicient  to  defcribe  two  of  the  principal  of  them. 

RetrahenSy  a large  and  diftinft  mufclc  arifing  from  the  fpi- 
nous  proccffis  of  the  two  or  three  firtl  cervical  vertebr3e,  and 
running  over  to  be  6xed  to  the  concha  at  its  lateral  and  upper 
part.  Its  name  denotes  its  ufe, 

ErigenSi  arifes  from  a ridge  on  the  occipital  bone,  and  runs 
over  by 'three  diftinft  flefliy  flips  to  be  fixed  to  the  outer  part 
of  the  ear,  and  ferving  to  ereft  or  prick  it  up. 

There  are  likewife  a number  of  very  diftinft  mufcles  belong* 
ing  to  the  internal  ear. 

Laxator  tympani  is  a fhort  mufcle,  of  an  oval  form  and  glan- 
dular appearance,  lying  in  a particular  cavity  of  the  os  petro- 
fum,  near  the  foramen  ovale -j  from  the  bottom  of  which  it 
fprings,  and  is  infected  by  a very  flender  tendon  into  the  mal- 
leus. The  ufe  is,  as  in  man,  to  relax  the  membrana  tympani, 
by  rendering  it  Icfs  concave. 

Mvfculus  meatus  auditorius.  In  a dog  there  are  feveral  fmall 
mufcles  which  come  from  one  of  the  protuberant  cartilages 
of  fhe  concha,  and  end  in  another  of  them  j which,  by  putting 
them  nearer  together  or  farther  afunder,  may  dilate  or  con- 
traft  the  meatus  externus,  the  better  to  fit  it  for  different 
founds. 

...  Musclks  of  the  EYE. 

The  mufcles  which  belong  to  the  eye  of  a dog  are  fimllar 
to  thofe  in  man  : but,  from  the  difieience  of  fltuation  of  the 
head,  the  dog  has  the  addition  of  two  others  not  found  in  the 
human  fpecics. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a’feventh  mufclc  belonging  to  the  eye, 
fufpenjorius.  It  furroftnds  almoft  the  whole  optic  nerve, 
and  is  fixed  into  the  fclerotic  coat  as  others  arc.  Its  ufe  is  to 
fuftairi  the  weight  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the 
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optic  nerve  from  being  too  much  ftretched,  without  obliging 
the  four  ftraiglit  mufcles  to  be  in  a continual  contraction, 
which  would  be  inconvenient ; at  the  fame  time  this  mufcle 
may  be  brought  to  aflift  any  of  the  four,  by  cauGng  one  par- 
ticular portion  of  it  to  a€l:  at  a time. 

Mufculus  trochlea  proprius  is  by  much  thefmalleft  mufcle  of 
the  eye.  It  arifesflefhy  near  the  origin  of  the  obliquus  major; 
and  foon  fends  off  a Gender  tendon,  which  is  inferred  into  the 
trochlea,  to  the  motions  of  which  it  is  fubfervient. 

/ 

Muscles  of  the  FA'CE. 

• 

Nose.  The  nofe  of  a dog  has  no  proper  mufcle  as  in  the 
human  body  ; but  is  moved  by  mufcles  which  are  common  to 
it  and  to  the  ref:  of  the  face. 

Mouth.  The  lips  of  a man  are  moved  by  nine  pair  of  muf- 
cles and  a fphin£ter ; but  a dog  has  only  fix  pair  and  the 
fphinfler. 

Levator  anguli  oris  wanting.  ' 

Levator  labii  fuperioris  arifes  and  is  infected  in  the  dog  in 
a manner  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  it  is  in  man.  Its  ufe  is  to 
pull  up  the  lip,  which  the  animal  does  principally  in  fnarling. 

Deprejfor  labii  fuperioris  as  in  man. 

Deprefor  anguli  oris  wanting. 

Deprejfor  labii  inferioris  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  runs  up  to  be  fixed  to  the  under  lip.  ^ 

Levator  labii  inferioris  as  in  man.  ' 

Zygomaticus  major  has  many  of  its  fibres  fpread  out  upon  the 
buccinator  mufcle,  by  which  the  corner  of  the  mouth  is  ford- 

I 

bly  drawn  upwards. 

Buccinator  as  in  man. 

Zygomaticus  minor  wanting.  \ 


\ 
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Muscles  of  the  LOWER  JAW. 

Temporalis  arifcs  and  is  inferted  almoft  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  man  \ but  is  much  thicker  and  ftronger  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  animal  j as  indeed  might  naturally  be  expelled, 
when  we  confider  the  very  hard  and  ftrohg  fubftances  which, 
dogs  are  capable  of  breaking  and  tearing  afunder  with  their 
teeth. 

Majfeter  arifes  and  is  alfo  inferted  fomewhat  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  man  ; and  like  the  temporal  mufcle,  is  thick 
and  ftrong,  that  the  jaws  may  be  brought  more  forcibly  to- 
gether. 

Pterygoideus  internus  et  externus,  arife  clofe  together  from 
the  fphenoid  bone,  and  are  inferted  as  in  man. 

Muscles  artjout  the  NECK,  THROAT,  &c. 

t 

PJatyfma  myoides,  A dog  has  no  proper  platyfma  myoides ; 
but  the  panniculus  carnofus  runs  over  the  neck,  and  ferves  the 
fame  purpofe. 

Sterno^cleido  mafloidaus.  As  the  dog  has  no  clavicle,  this 
mufcle  arifes  by  one  head  from  the  top  of  the  fternum,  and 
runs  half  way  up  the  neck,  contiguous  to  its  fellow  on  the  o- 
ther  fide;  here  it  feparates  from  it,  and  runs  up  to  be  inferted 
as  in  man. 

DigaJlricuSy  in  man,  has  two  flefhy  bellies,  with  a tendon  in 
the  middle ; but  in  the  dog  it  arifes  by  a very  thick  and  ftrong 
flefhy  belly,  from  between  the  maftoid  procefs  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  condyloid  procefs  of  the  occipital-bone,  and  runs 
forward  to  be  fixed  by  a broad  infertion  into  the  middle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Its  ufe  is  to  counteraft  the  temporal  and  mafleter 
mufcles  by  bringing  down  the  jaw. 
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Sterno-hyoidaus,  in  man,  arifes  from  the  fternum,  firft  rib, 
and  clavicle  In  the  dog,  it  arifes,  in  common  with  thefterno- 
thyroidaeus  mufcle,  from  the  cartilaginous  extremity  of  the 
firft  rib.  After  running  along  the  neck  a ftiort  way,  it  leaves 
the  fterno-thyroid  mufcle,  and  runs,  as  in  man,  to  the  bafe  of 
the  os  hyoides.  . ' 

Omo-hyoidus  wanting. 

Sterno-thyroideeus  arifes  in  common  with  the  fterno-hyoidxus.' 

Chondro  ccrato  hyoidaus  ^Tx^ts  from  the  fuperior  corner  of 
_ the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  inferted  into  the  cartilaginous  ap- 
pendix of  the  os  hyoides.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  thefe  bodies  clo- 
fer  together.  In  man  this  mufcle  is  wanting. 

Stylo-gloJfuSf  in  mah,  arifes  from  the  ftyloid  procefs.  In 
the  dog  it  arifes  from  the  extremity  of  the  long  procefs  of  the 
os  hyoides  ; and  therefore  ought  to  be  called  hyo-glojfus. 

Into  cerato-hyoidce'^iSt  a very  Ihort  flelhy  mufcle,  arifing  from 
the  head  by  the  fide  of  the  digaftric  mufcle  of  the  lower  jaw; 
and  is  inferted  near  the  extremity  of  the  long  procefs  of  the  os 
hyoides,  which  it  pulls  backwards. 

Stylo  hyoidcnis  alter^  wanting. 

Stylo  pharyngaus  arifes  from  the  extremity  of  the  long  pro- 
cefs of  the  os  hyoides. 

Circumjlexus,  or  tenfor  palati,  arifes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Euftachian  tube ; adheres  firmly  to  the  foft  part,  where  it 
becomes  flelhy  ; and  afterwards  fends  ofi^  a tendon  which  runs 
over  the  inner  plate  of  the  pterygoid  procefs  of  the  fphenoid 
bone.  It  is  inferted  into  the  palatum  molle,  and  likewife 
joins  its  fellow  on  the  other  fide.  The  ufe  of  this  mufcle  is  to 
pull  the  foft  part  of  the  palate  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
noftrils,  in  order  to  comprefs  the  glands  of  the  palate  which 
lie  near  it.  It  may  likewife  aflift  in  dilating  the  foft  part  of  the 
Euftachian  tube. 
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ConfirlBor  ijihmi  faucium  may  not  only  ferve  the  common 
purpofes  as  in  man,  but  likewife  aft  upon  a glandular  body 
which  is  placed  in  the  throat,  near  the  amygdalae. 

j4zygos  uvula;.  Although  the  uvula  is  wanting  in  this  ani- 
mal, a bundle  of  mufcular  fibres  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  palatum  molle,  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  man. 

Hyo-epiglottidaus . In  man,  the  epiglottis  is  raifed  by  the 
elafticity  of  its  cartilage  ; but  in  the  dog  there  is  a very  dif- 
tinft  mufcle,  which  arifes  from  the  body  and  cartilaginous  pro- 
cefs  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  runs  down  to  be  inferted  into  the 
middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  epiglottis  near  its  top.  Its 
life  is  to  raife  the  epiglottis  after  Iwallowing. 

Muscles  of  the  A B D O M E N. 

Obliquiis  externus  defeendem  arifes  flefhy,  by  nine  or  ten 
heads,  from  an  equal  number  of  pofterior  ribs  ; membranous 
from  the  fpinous  procelTes  of  the  four  anterior  lumbar  verte- 
brae, and  from  the  fpine  of  the  os  ilium.  From  thefe  different 
origins  it  runs  over  and  downwards  to  the  edge  of  the  reflus 
mufcle.  _ Here  it  affifts  in  forming  the  linea  femilunaris,  and 
is  then  continued  over  the  rectus  by  a thin  tendinous  expanfion 
to  be  inferted  into  the  linea  alba.  / A thin  tendinous  expanfion 
may  be  traced  down  with  the  chord, 

Obliquus  afcendeiis  internus^  at  a little  diftance  from  the  out* 
fide  o£  the  re^Ius  mufcle,  becomes  tendinous,  arid  is  continu- 
ed fo,  over  the  fore-part  of  that  mufcle,  to  be  fixed  to  the 
linea  alba. 

Refills  abdominis  arifes  flefhy  from  the  pubes,  and  runs  up 
to  be  fixed  to  the  under  end  of  the  fternum  ; and  about  the  ^th 
or  6th  rib  it  fends  off  a tendinous  expanfion,  which  covers  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  is  continued  to  the  top  of  the  fter- 
num. 
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nuui.  It  has  the  fame  ufe  as  in  man  ; but  its  under  end  being 
flefhy,  ferves  in  fom^  meafure  to  make  up  for  the 
PyramidaliSy  which  is  wanting. 


Muscles  of  the  MALE  PARTS  of  GENERATION. 

The  mufcles  in  general  are  thicker  and  ftronger  than  in 
man.  The  tranfverfalis  perinei  is  wanting,  but  there  is  an  ad- 
dition of  three  or  four  mufcles  which  are  not  found  in  the 
human  fpecies. 

Tranfverfalis  penis,  a fmall  but  diftincl  mufcle  ; which  arifes 
behind  the  erector  penis  from  a fmall  protuberance  at  the 
under  and  pofterior  part  of  the  os  pubis.  It  is  inferred  with, 
its  fellow  into  a tendon  between  the  os  pubis  and  penis.  This 
mufcle  may  affift  in  keeping  the  penis  diftehded  in  time  of 
copulation. 

Praputium  adducens  from  the  panniculus  carnofusnea'r 
the  cartilago  enfiformis  ; and  runs  along  the  fide  of  the  linea 
alba,  to  be  fixed  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  prepuce  ; its  ufe  is  to 
bring  the  prepuce  forward  over  the  glands,  after  an  erefUon  of 
the  penis. 

P r cepiitruni  abducens  is  a fingle  mufcle  which  arifes  by  a fmall 
flefliy  belly  from  the  fphincler  ani  and  accelerator  urinte  ; at 
the -fore-part  of  which  it  runs  along  the  under  fide  of  the 
urethra,  to  be  inferred  into  the  prepuce.  Its  ufe  is  to  coun- 
tera£l:  the  former  mufcle. 

Mufculus  urethree  furrounds  that  part  of  the  urethra  which, 
lies  between  the  proftate  gland  and  union  of  the  crura  penis. 
Its  ufe  is  to  comprefs  that  part  of  the  mucous  glands  and 
urethra  which  it  covers  in  time  of  coition. 

Mufcles  of  the  Female  Organs  of  Generation  agree  in  general 
with  thofc  of  the  human  fpecies. 
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Muscles  of  the  ANUS. 

SphinRer  ani  furrounds  the  anus,  as  in  man  ; but  is  much 
narrower,  lefs  force  being  required  here,  from  the  horizontal 
lituation  of  this  animal. 

Levator  ani  arifes  as  in  man  ; but  divides  into  three  or  four 
portions,  one  of  which  runs  into  the  tail,  and  aflius  in  com- 
prefling it. 

' 1 

Muscles  about  the  PELVIS,  LOINS,  &c. 

;» 

K \ 

Mvfculus  parvus  in  articulatione  femoris  Jitus  arifes  near  the 
, upper  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  and  runs,  over  the  capfular  4. 
ligament  of  the  joint,  to  be  fixed  to  the  os  femotis  between 
the  vaftus  internus  and  crurje'us.  Its  ufe  is  to  aflift  the  obtu-  ' 
rator  externus  in  the  rotation  of  the  thigh. 

Mufeuli  Cauda.  The  tail  of  this  animal,  which  confifls 
of  many  joints,  has  feveral  mufcles  fixed  into  it.  They  begin 
with  flefhy  bellies,  which  foon  fend  off  long  tendons  ; fomc 
of  which  run  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  ferve  to 
give  it  its  different  motions  upwards,  downwards,  and  to 
each  fide  : or,  by  a fucctflion  of  thefe  motions,  the  animal 
can  roll  its  tail. 

^adratus  lumborum  is  a fmall  flender  mufcle  ; the  anterior 
and  upper  end  of  which  is  contiguous  to  the  pfoas  panrus ; 
the  pofterior  end  to  the  pfoas  magnus.  It  arifes  from  the 
fpine  of  the  ilium  internally  ; and,  afeending,  is  inferted  into 
the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  like- 
wife  into  the  9th  or  loth  rib. 

Pfoas  parvuSi  a large  diftiadl  mufcle,  ariiing  from  the  four 
loweft  vertebrae  of  the  back  and  as  many  of  the  loins,  foon 
forming  a flefliy  belly,  which  fends  off  a broad  expanfion  that 

I 
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funs  by  the  inGde  of  the  pfoas  magnus;  part  of  which  .it  co- 
vers and  conceals.  Atlaft  itis^fixed,  as  in  man,  to  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis. 

< 

Muscle, s fituated  on  the  THORAX. 

PeBoralis  major  in  a dog  differs  from  that  in  a man,  in  being 
divided  into  three  diftinft  parts.  The  firft  arifes  from  the  up-* 
per  part  of  the  fternum  and  palling  over  the  third,  is  infert- 
ed  under  it  by  a ftrong  broad  tendon  into  the  whole  length  of 
the  external  and  fore-part  of  the  os  humeri.  The  fecond  a-* 
'riles  from  the  under  end  of  the  fternum  and  cartilago  enlifor- 
mis,  and  covers  a conliderable  lhare  of  the  under  part  of  the 
next  mufcle.  It  is  infcrted  partly  with  the  next  mufcle,  and 
partly  runs  down  upon  the  mufcles  on  the  humerus.  The  third, 
and  by  much  the  broadeft  parr,  arifes  from  the  cartilago  enfi-« 
formis  and  all  the  fternum.  It  is  inferted  into  the  head  of  the 
os  humeri. 

Subclavius  wanting,  as  the  dog  has  no  clavicle. 

PeBoralis  minor  wanting. 

Serratus  major  anticiis,  arifes  flelhy  from  the  five  pofterior* 
tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the'  vertebra:  of  the  neck,  tendinous 
and  flelhy  from  the  feven  anterior  ribs  •,  from  the  neck  it  runs 
obliquely  downwards;  from  the  ribs  it  runs  obliquely  upwards. 
It  is  inferted  into  the  pofterior  angle  of  the  fcapula  internally. 
It  may  pull  the  fcapula  upwards,  downwards,  and  backwards. 

Sterno-coJialis,\n.  a dog,  is  much  larger  and  ftronger  than  in 
man  ; of  confcquence  it  may  a£t  more  powerfully  on  the  tho- 
rax. 

Longus  colliy  in  a dog,  is  much  more  diftiii£l  in  every  re- 
fpe£f  than  in  a man,  its  flelhy  bellies  being  divided  by  tendi- 
nous lines  equal  in  number  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

ReSlus  capitis  internus  major  arifes  by  a -number  of  tendinous 
and  flcfliy  beginnings  from  the  trr.nfverfe  proceffes  of  all  the 
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verte^MTc  oFtlie  neck  except  the  firfh ; over  the  infide  of  which 

is  reflecfted  iji  its  to  the  head.  It  is  infert^d  in  a 

fmall  cavity  in,  the  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  occipital  bone. 

N 

Muscles  fituated  on  the  POSTERIOR  PART  of  the 

TRUNK. 

* . 

Trapezius  arifes  from  the  ligamentum  nuchas  and  vertebrae  of 
the  back.  It  is  inferted  into  all  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula  except 
its  fore  parr,  wliere  it  unites  with  the  levator  fca pulse  major. 

Latijjlmus  dorfi  is  membranous  as  far  as  the  under  part  of  the 
thorax,  and, is  afterwards  covered  as  in  man  by  the  trapezius. 
When  it  arrives  at  the  teres  major,  it  parts  with  a thin  flcfhy 
produ£iicn,  which,  running  down  upon  the  long  head  of  the 
triceps,  is  inferted  tendinous  into  the  elbow.  A little  before 
this,  it  recerves  the  continuation  of  the  panniculus  carnofus. 

Serratus pojiiats  inferior  arifes  by  a thin  tendon  from  the  pof- 
tcrior  part  of  the  ligamentum  nuchse,  and  from  the  f^inous 
prccelTes  of  the  eight  anterior  vertebrae  of  the  back.  It  is  in- 
ferted into  the  anterior  ribs  extepiing  the  firft,  by  as  many 
flefhy  indentations.  Its  tendon  joins  with  that  of  the  ferratus 
pofticus  inferior  ; and  with  it  makes  a tendinous  flieath,  which 
keeps  the  fubjaceiu  mufcles  together,  and  ftrengthens  them  in 
their  action. 

Lon gijfnniis 'dorfi  and  facro  lumbalis  are  fimllar  to  that  in 
man,  but  much  Ifronger. 

Complexus  ariles  from  the  tranfverfe  proceiTes  of  the  four  an- 
terior vertebrae  of  the  back  by  as  many  fmall  tendons,  from 
the  poherior  vertebra  of 'the  neck  by  as  many  difiVrent  heads, 
which,  uniting,  form  a flefhy  belly  that  is  inferted  into  the  oc- 
cipital bone  near  its  ridge. 

: Trachclo-mafoideeusy  a little  before^it  reaches  the  head,  is 
firmly  ur.ited  to  the  fplcnius  mufclc. 
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Levator  fcapula:  major  arifes  flefhy  from  the  tranfverfe  pro- 
cefs  of  the  firft  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  runs  along  the  fide 
of  the  neck  to  be  inferted  in  common  with  the  trapezius  Into 
the-fpine  of  the  fcapula. 

Levator  fcapula  minor  arifes  tendinous  from  the  occipital 
bone,  runs  down  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  in  its  paflTage 
joins  the  long  portion  of  the  rhomboid  muicle,  to  be  inferted 
by  a long  tendon  into  the  bafe  of  the  fcapula  near  its  angle. 
The  two  ferve  to  raife  the  fcapula  ; the 'anterior  may  raife  the 
fore-part  and  the  pofterior  the  back  part. 

Muhijidus  fpina,  in  general  agrees  with  that  in  man,  but  the 
upper  part  of  it  is  inferted  into  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebra. 

ReRus.  In  the  dog  there  are  three  refli  mpfcles. 

ReElus  major  arifes  from  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  fecond 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  runs  ftralght  forward,  covering  the 
reflus  medius.  1 

ReElus  TOeif/wj  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fame  procefs, 
and  is  inferted  with  the  former. 

ReEhis  minor  the  fame  as  in  man. 

Obliquus capitis  fuperior,  like  the  reftus  major,  is  alfo  double. 
One  part  arifes  from  the  extremity  of  the  tranfverfe  procefs 
' of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  nqck,  the  other  from  its  upper  edge  j 
and  both  are  inferted  into  the  occipital  bone. 

Scalenus,  as  in  man,  may  be  divided  into  three  mufcles  ; but 
the  fcalenus  medius  is  broader,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fifth 
orfixth  rib. 

Mufculus  in  fummo  thorace  fitus  arifes  flefliy  from  the  firft 
rib  ; and  afterwards  turns  tendinous  to  be  inferted  into  the 
fternum  under  the  tendon  of  the  reflus  abdominis. 

Intertranjvcrfalis  colli  is  much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  in 
man. 
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Muscles  of  the  SUPERIOR  EXTPtEMlTIES. 

Infrafpinatus  has  the  middle  tendon  and  penniform  appear- 
ance much  more  diftinfl  than  in  man. 

Teres  minor  arifes  by  a flender  tendon,  which  adheres  for* 
wards  to  the  under  edge  of  the  infrafpinatus  ; then  it  forms, a 
llefhy  belly,  which  pafles  obliquely  over  the  beginning  of  the 
biceps  mufcle,  to  be  inferted  into  the  head  of  the  os  humeri. 

Deltoides  arifes  tendinous  from  almoft  all  the  fpine  of  the 
icapula.  That  part  which  comes  from  the  acromion  feems  to 
be  diftiniS:  from  its  other  origin,  but  cannot  be  divided  from  it 
without  violence.  Its  aflion  is  upwards  and  outwards  ; for  it 
has  no  beginning  from  the  clavicle  to  move  it  inwards.  ^ 

Coraco'brachialis  is  a finall  mufcle  arifing  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  fuperior  cofta  fcapulse  by  a very  flender  tendon  ; 
which,  pafling  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  grows  flefhy, 
and  is  inferted  into  the  inflde  of  that-  bone  about  an  inch  or 
more  below  its  neck. 

Suhfcapularis  poffelTes.only  about  three  parts  of  the  furface 
of  the  fcapula,  the  ferratus  magnus  polTefling  the  reft. 

Befides  the  mnfcles  already  deferibed,  the  dog  has  two  o* 
thers  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

Levator' humeri  propriits  arifes  from  all  the  fpace  between 

f 

the  tendinous  end  of  the  maftoid  mufcle  and  ridge  of  the  oc- 
ciput, from  the  anterior  part  of  the  ligamentum  nuchae.  This 
large  beginning  becomes  narrower  as  it  runs  obliquely  along 
the  neck,  clofely  adhering  to  fome  part  of  the  levator  fcapulae 
rnajor;  and,  pafling  over  the  articulation  of  the  humerus, 
goes  ftraight  down  to  its  infertion  in  the  fore,  and  near  th$ 
ynder  part  of  the  fame  bone. 

Mufculus  ad levatorern  acceJforiuSy  arifes  from  the  os  occipitis 
near  the  jnfertion  of  the  maftoid  mpfclc,  and  unites  with  the 
fp^'mer  a little  before  it  reaches  the  fcapula.  Juft  above  the 
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head  of  the  os  humeri,  •near  the  termination  of  the  mufcle, 
there  is  placed  a fmall  crooked  body,  of  a cartilaginous  nature, 
tied  to  the  fcapula  and  top  of  the  fternum  by  two  fmall  liga- 
ments; which  is  all  that  the  animal  can  be  faid  to  have  for  a 
clavicle.  In  cats,  this  mufcle  is  inferted  into  the  whole  length 
of  the  clavicle,  which  it  ferves  to  raife:  but  in  this  animal  the 
ufe  of  the  acceflbry  mufcle  feems  calculated  for  the  affiftance 
of  the  levator,  which  ferves  to  raife  the  os  humeri,  and  to 
turn  it  a little  outwards,  whereby  the  fore-feet  are  kept  from 
injuring  each  other  in  running  or  leaping.  \ 

Biceps,  in  this  animal,  ought  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  fomc 
other  name,  as  jUxir  cubiti  anterior.  It  rifes  here  by  one 
head  from  the  cervix  fcapulse,  and  runs  down  above  the  fol- 
lowing mufcle  to  be  inferred  by  two  tendons  as  in  man. 

Brachialis  internus  rifes  broad  and  flefhy  from,  the  back  of 
the  humerus  under  its  neck,  and  runs  down  by  the  outlide 
of  the  former  mufcle. 

The  extenfion  of  the  cubit  or  fore-arm  is  performed  by 
the  aflion  of  five  mufcles. 

Extenfor  primus,  and  what  correfponds  with  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps  in  man,  becomes  very  thick  and  flelhy ; but  af- 
terwards fends  off  a tendon,  which  is  inferted  into  the  ole- 
cranon. 

Extenfor  fecundus,  correfponding  with  the  fhort  head  of 
the  triceps,  arifes  from  the  fuperior  and  back  part,  of  the 
humerus,  and,  defending  under_the  former,  fends  offa  ten- 
don through  a fulcus  in  the  extremity  of  the  ulna,  and  is  in- 
ferted below  the  other  mufcles. 

Extenfor  tertius,  fomething  analogous  to  the  brachialis  ex- 
ternus  in  man,  arifes  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  hu- 
merus at  a protuberance  near  the  termination  of  the  teres  mi-' 
nor,  to  be  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the  olecranon. 

Buten/or  quartus,  o,r  anconauSy  fills  up  a cavity  or  hollow 

between 
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between  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  has  the  fame 
origin  and  termination  as  in  man. 

Extenfor  quintus  ariles  by  a thin  tendon  from  the  infide  of 
that  proiubciance  into  which  the  iuprafpinatus  of  the  Icapula 
is  inferted ; and  pafling  under  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major, 
ends  at  the  infide  of  the  olecranon. 

I 

Palmaris  iongus  wanting. 

- ' brevis  wanting. 

Flexor  carpi-ulnaris- — Here  we  £nd  two  diftinfl  mufcles. 
The 

Large  ariles  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri 
near  the  edge  of  the  finus  that  receives  the  head  of  the  ulna', 
and  is  inferted  into  the  carpus.  The 

Smaller  ariles  flelliy  from  the  olecranon,  and  runs  down  by 
the  fide  of  the  former  to  terminate  with  it  in  the  carpus. 

Extenfor  carpi  raiiatis  longior  et  brevior,  fimilar  to  thofe  in 
man,  but  more  firmly  united  together  at  their  origin. 

Extenfor  carpi  ulnaris  fends  a tendon  to  the  carpus,  which 
pulls  that  part  out  in  extenfiqn,  and  aflifts  the  animal  in  run- 
ning. 

Flexor  fublimis  perforatus.  The  openings  through  the  ten* 
dons  of  this  mufcle  for  the  paflage  of  the  next,  are  much 
larger  and  wider  than  in  man,  and  the  tendons  terminate 
Trithout  any  fubdivifion. 

. Flexor  prof undus  perforans  arifes  from  the  os  humeri,  radius, 
and  ulna,  by  three  diftinfl: heads,  which  unite;  and  afterwards 
fends  off  a ftrong  tendon,  which  fplits  into  five  fmall  ones ; 
four  of  which  terminate  as  in  man  ; the  fiftji  is  inferted  into 
the  part  which  correfponds  with  the  thumb. 

Extenfor  dtgitoriim  communis  runs  to  the  laft  bone  of  each 
toe  between  the  two  ligaments  that  go  from  the  fecond  bone 
of  the  toe  to  the  third.  The  ufe  of  thefe  ligaments  is  to  draw* 
the  laft  joint  backwards  and  upwards,  and  keep  it  fufpended, 
that  the.  extending  tendon  may  not  always  be  upon  the  ftretch.- 
' ^ Supinator 
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Supinator  radii  longtis  wanting. 

Pronator  radii  quadratus  lies  upon  the  membrane  that  joins 
the  two  bones  of  the  cubit  together,  to  both  of  which  it  ad- 
heres ; and  near  the  under  end  of  the  ulna  it  (ends  od  a tendon 
obliquely  to  the  eitremity  of  the  radius,  into  which  it  is  in- 
ferted.  . ‘ 

Indicator  arifes  as  in  man,  but  is  inferted  into  the  laft  joint 
of  what  Correfponds  with  the  fore  finger-' 

AhduHor  indicis  maniis  wanting. 

Flexor  primi  internodii 
Extenfor  tertii  internodii  wanting. 

Interojfei — A dog  has  ihterolTei  mufcles  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
thofe  in  man,  and  they  are  fix  in  number  ; four  of  which  are 
'large,  and  placed  not  between,  but  in  the  hollow  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  and  run  ftraight  down.  The  other  two  arc  \'e- 
ry  fmall,  and  run  oblique.  The  large  arife  tendinous  and  flefliy 
from  the  fuperior  part  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  adhering  to 
the  fame  in  their  defeent ; at  the  os  fefamoideum  of  the  firfi: 
joint,  each  divides  into  two  tendons  ; which  running  oblique- 
ly along  the  fides  of  the  toe,  unite  infeparably  with  the  ten- 
don of  the  extenfor  near  the  lower  part  of  the  firfi  bone  of  each 
toe. 

The  firfi  of  the  two  fmall  mufcles  belongs  to  the  fore-toe; 
of  index.  It  arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  os  metacarpi 
medii  diglti  ; and,  defeending  obliquely,  grows  tendihous  a- 
bout  the  firfi  joint,  and  terminates  near  the  middle  of  this 
bone  internally.  , 

The  fecond  arifes  from  the  os  metacarpi  of  the  third  toe  ; 
and  after  running  obliquely,  ends  in  the  infide  of  the  firfi  bone 
of  tlie  little  toe.  The  ule  of  thefe  two  mufcles  is  to  bring 
their  refpeftive  toes  nearer  the  middle  one. 

Abdttflor  indicis  w^nxing 
Flexor  prhni  internodii  wunung. 


Muscle? 
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Muscles  of  the  INFERIOR  EXTREMITIES; 

i , 

Pfoas  magnus.  ' • ■ 

Pe51inalis,  arifes  from  the  os  pubis,  and  terminates  by  a 
broad  and  thin  tendon  at  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur. 

Befides  the  triceps  adduElor  femoris,  a dog  has  a mufcidus par- 
vus  hi  articulationefitusy  which  arifes  from  the  fide  of  the  ace- 
tabulum, and  is  inferted  into  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  os 
femoris,  after  running  over  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint. 

Glutaus  medius  here,  ought  rather  to  be  called  glut aus  maxi-  ' 
mus.  The  principal  difference  between  the  glutsei  mufcles  and 
^ thofe  of  man  is,  that  the  middle  glutteus  is  by  much  the  largeft, 

Tenfor  uagirue  femoris  is  divided  into  two  diftindt  mufcles. 
The  fuperior  arifes  from  the  fpine  of  the  os  ilium,  and  ends 
as  in  man.  The  inferior  arifes  from  below  the  former,  and 
with  it  is  inferted  into  the  fame  tendon. 

A dog  has  the  addition  of  fifth  extenfor,  which  arifes- 
from  the  fpine  and  half  the  cofta  of  the  os  ilium.  In  its  de- 
feent  it  adheres  to  the  fartorius  by  a membrane,  and  is  infert-' 
cd  into  the  patella.  , 

Biceps  flexor  cruris  nearly  as  in  manj  excepting  that  its  fhort 
head  is  much  fmaller. 

Cafirocnemius  has  but  two  heads : whereas  in  man  it  has 
four. 

Plantaris  arifes  in  common  with  the  flexor  digitorum  com- 
/ 

munis. 

Tibialis  anticus  fends  off  a tendon  which  runs  upon  the  great 
toe,  which  it  ferves  to  extend. 

Tibialis  poJlicuSy  a very  fmall  mufcle  when  compared  with 
that  in  man.  • 

Extenfor  longus  digitorum  arifes  by  a round  tendon  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  femoris  ; aiid  de- 
feending  through  a finus  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  grows  flelhy 

after 
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after  paffing  under  the  ligament  fimilar  to  that  of  the  tarfus/m 
man.  Inftrted  into  the  ends  of  the  toes. 

Extenfor  brevis  digitoriim  may  be  laid'to  be  two  diftin^l  muf- 
cles.  I'he  fird  arifes  tendinous,  the  other  flefhy  from  the^os 
calcis.  The  6rft  Toon  becomes  flefhy,  and  afterwards  fends 
oft'a  tendon,  which  ends  in  the  toe  next' the  great  one.  The 
fecond,  or  outermoft,  gives  tendons  to  the  .reft  of  the  toes. 

Flexor  brevis  digitorum  arifes  from  the  lower  part  of  the^os 
femoris,  and  runs  under  the  gaftrocnemius,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres. It  afterwards  runs  >over  the  os  calcis,,  and  fplits  into 
four  tendons,  which  give  palTage  to  the  following  mufcle. 

Flexor  longus  digitoriim  fplits  into  five  tendons : one  funs  to 
the  great  toe:  the  reft  run  through  the  tendons  of  the  former 
to  Uie  other  toes. 

Flexor  digitorum  accejforius  wanting. 

Extenfor  propriiis  pollicis  Somewhat  fimilar  to  that  in  man ; 
but,  befides  it,  there  is  a tendon  fent  off  from  the  Ibwer  part 
of  the  tibialis  pofticus,  which  runs  alpng  the  upper  part 
of  this  toe,  and  aflifts  in  extending  it. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis , in  this  animal,  is  a thin  flip  fent  off 
from  the  flexor  profundus.  , 

AhdiiRor  pollicis  wanting.  , , 

jidduFtor  pollicis  wanting. 

Jbdutlor  minimi  digiti  wanting. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  wanting. 

Ihterojfei.  The  hind-foot,  like  the  fore-one,  has  fix  mufcles 
four  of  which  are  ftraight,  the  other  two  oblique;  and  the 
whole  of  them  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  intcroffei  in  man. 

Muscl^.s  peculiar  to  MAN, 

Pyramidalis. 

Corrugator  fupercilli. 

Compi-effor  naris. 

Vot,  III.  ‘ Ebb 
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Levator  anguli  oris, 

Dcpreffbr  anguli  oris. 

Zygomaticus  minor. 

Omo-hyoidaeus. 

Levator  palati. 

Palato-pharyngseus. 

Subclavius. 

Pe£loralis  minor. 

Supinator  longus. 

Palmaris  longus.  ^ 

Palmaris  brevis. 

Prior  indicis. 

Abdu£tor  indicis. 

All  the  mufcles  of  the  thumb,  excepting  one  flexor  and 
one  extenfor. 

All  the  mufcles  of  the  little  finger,  excepting  the  extenfor.' 
Coccygeus. 

Muscles  peculiar  to  the  DOG. 

Tranfverfalis  penis.  ' 

Mufculus  oculi  fufpenforius. 

Mufculus  trochleae  proprius. 

Several  mufcles  of  the  car.  ' 

Chondro-cerato-hyoidaeus.  , ' 

Inio'ceratobyoidaeus. 

Hyo-glottis.  ^ 

Tympano  palatinus. 

Mufculus  in  fummo  thorace  Ctus. 

Levator  fcapulae  minor. 

Panniculus  carnofus. 

Levator  humeri  proprius. 

Mufculus  ad  levatorem  acceflTorius. 

Extenfor  cubiti  quintus.' 
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A fecond  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Mufculus  parvus  in  articulatione  fitus. 

Mufculi  caudse. 

Extenfor  tibiae  quintus. 

Prxputiura  adducens.  * 

Praeputium  abducens. 

Mufculus  urethrae. 

✓ 

The  ANATOMY  of  a COW. 

The  next  rpecies  of  quadrupeds  we  propofed  to  confidef# 
was  the  ruminant  kind,  of  which  we  have  an  example 
in  a cow;  and  accordingly  fliall  take  the  foetus  of  the  animal 
in  utero,  that  we  may  firft  remark  fome  things  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  it  in  that  ftate,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  examine  its 
vifcera  as  a ruminant  animal.  Firft,  then,  as  a foetus. — But 
before  we  begin  our  inquiry,  it  may  be  worth  our  obfervation, 
that  from  the  ovarium  fomething  eflentially  necelTary  for  the 
production  of  the  foetus  is  derived,  as  well  as  in  the  human 
fpecies. 

The  form  of  a cow’s  uterus  differs  from  the  human,  in  hav- 
ing two  large  cornua.  This  is  common  to  it  with  other 
brutes ; for  a bitch  has  two  long  cornua  uteri : Biit  thefe 
again  differ  (as  being  multiparous  and  uuiparous)  in  this,  that 
in  the  bitch’s  cornua  the  foetufes  are  contained  ; whereas  here 
there  is  only  part  of  the  fecundines,  being  moftly  the  allantois 
with  the  included  liquor.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus 
are  more  eafily  difeovered ; its  internal  furfacc  has  a great 
number  of  fpongy,  oblong,  protuberant,  glandular  bodies  fix- 
ed to  it.  Thefe  are  compofed  of  veffels  of  the  uterus  termi- 
nating here.  In  an'  impregnated  uterus,  we  can  eafily  prefs 
out  of  them  a chylous  mucilaginous  liquor  ; they  are  com- 
pofed of  a great  many  proceffes  or  digituli,  and  deep  caverns, 
anfwering  to  as  many  caverns  and  procefl'es  of  the  placenta. 

B b b 2 ' Their 
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Their  refernblance  has  occafioned  the  name  of  papilliS  t(>  be 
given  them  ; and  hence  it  was  that  Hippocrates  was  induced 
to  believe  that  the  foetus  fucked  in  utero.  The  papillae  are 
found  in  all  the  different  ftages  of  life,  in  the  various  ftagesof 
pregnancy,  and  likewife  in  the  unimpregnated  (late.  It  is  not 
ealy  to  determine  whether  the  uterus  grows  thicker  or  thinner 
in  the  time  of  gc,fl:ation.  The  membranes,  it  is  plain,  (by  the 
ftretching  of  the  parts),  muff  be  made  thinner;  but  then  it  is 
as  evident,  that  the-  velTcls  are  at  ■that  time  enlarged,  upon 
which  principally  the  thicknefs  of  any  part  depends  ; fo  there 
feems  to  be  as  much  gained  the  one  way  as  is  lofl  the  other. 

The  os  uteri  is  entirely  (hut  up  by  a glutinous  mucilaginous 
fubftance,  that  is  corrjmon  to  the  females  of  all  creatures  when 
with  young  ; by  this  the  external  air  is  excluded,  which  would 
foon  make  the  liquors  corrupt ; it  alfo  prevents  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  and  the  hazard  of  abortion.  By  this 
means  alfo  the  Kps  of  the  womb  are  kept  from  growing  toge- 
ther, which  they  would  oiherwife  certainly  do  at  this  time. 

There  are  mucous  glands  placed  here  to  fecern  this  gluten, 
which  on  the  breaking  of  the  membranes  with  the  contained 
waters  make  a lapo  that  lubricates  and  wafhes  the  parts,  and 
makes  them  eafily  yield.  The  firfl  of  the  proper  involucra  of 
the  foetus  is- the  chorion. 

The  chorion  is  a flrong  firm  membrane,  on  whofe  ex- 
ternaf  furface  arc  di/peiTed  a great  many  red  flefhy  bodies  of 
the  fame  number,  fize,  and  ftru6lure  with  the  papillae,  with 
which  ihey  a'ce  mutually  indented.  They  have  been  called 
coty-ledones,  from  kotuab,  “ cavity.”  This  is  greatly  difputed  by 
fome  authors  as  a name  very  improper ; but  I think  without  rea- 
fon,  fince  the  ( urface  that  is  connefled  to  the  papillae  is  concave, 
thoup.il  when  Separated  it  appears  rather  convex.  To  fliun 
alldifpute,  they  may  be  called  properly  enough  placentuhr,  fince 
they  ferve  the  fame  ufe  as  the  placenta  in  women.  The  fepa- 

ration 
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ration  of  thefe  from  the  paplllre  without  any  laceration,  andout^ 
not  being  able  to  inje£l:  coloured  liquors  from  the  velleis  of 
the  glands  of  the  uterus  into  the  placentulre  leem  to  prove 
beyond  a reply,  that  there  can  be  here  no  anafhomoles  between 
the  vcflels  : on  their  coats  run  a great  number  of  veffels  that 
are  fent  to  the  feveral  placentulte.  on  the  external  lide  next  to 
the  uterus  ; whereas  in  creatures  that  have  but  one  placenta, 
as  in  the  human  fubjeft,  cats,  dogs,  &c.  the  adhelion  i*  fome- 
what  firmer:  The  placentx  are  likewife  joined  to  the  papillae 
in  the  cornua  uteri.  We  fliall  next  give  the  hillory  of  the 
allantois. 

This  is  a fine  tranfparent  membrane  contiguous  to  the  for- 
mer. It  is  not  a general  involucrum  of  the  iVetus  in  the  mo- 
ther, for  it  covers  only  a fmall  part  of  the  ampios.  Itismoftly 
lodged  in  the  cornua  uteru  In  mares,  bitches,  and  cats,  it 
furrounds  the  amnios,  being  every  where  interpofed  between  it 
and  the  chorion.  In  Iheep  and  goats  it  is  the  fame  as  in  this 
animal ; and  in  fwine  and  rabbits  it  covers  ftill  lefs  of  the  am- 
nios. This  lac  is  probably  formed  by  dilatation  of  the  ura- 
chus, which  is  connedled  at  its  other  end  to  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder, 'through  which  it  receives  its  contents  ; and  a great 
quantity  of  urine  is  commonly  found  in  it.  The  membrane 
is  doubled  at  the  extremity  of  the  canal,  to  hinder  the  return 
of  the  urine  back  into  the  bladder.  Its  vcflels  are  fo  cxcclEveljr 
fine  and  few,  that  we  cannot  force  an  injected  liquor  farther 
than  the  beginning  of  this  coat.  This  membrane  is  fo  far  a- 
nalogous  to  the  cuticula,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  corruption,  or 
eafily  irritated  by  acrid  liquors.  The  exiftence  of  this  mem- 
brane in  women  has  been  very  w'armly  difputed  on  both  fides. 
Tiiofe  who  are  againft  its  exiftence  deny  they  could  ever  find 
it ; and,'  allowing  it  were  fo,  alledge,  that  fince  the  urachus 
is  impervious,  as  appears  by  our  not  being  able  to  throw  li- 
quors from  the  bladder  into  it,  or  vice  verfa.^  it  cannot  ferve 

the 
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the  ufe  that  js  agreed  by  all  it  does  ferve  in  hearts ; and  there- 
fore in  the  human  body  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  But  when  I 
confidered  on  the  other  hand,  firrt,  that  there  feems  to  be  the 
fame  neceflity  for  fuch  arefervoir  in  man  as  in  other  animals: 
fecondly,  that  we  actually  find  urine  contained  in  the  bladder 
of  the  human  foetus  : thirdly,  that  urine  has  been  evacuated  at 
the  navel  when  the  urethra  was  flopped,  which  urine  without 
this  conduit  would  have  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  : 
fourthly,  that  midwives  have  pretended  to  remark  two  diffe- 
rent forts  of  waters  come  away  at  the  time  of  birth  : andlaftly, 
that  Dr  Littre  and  Dr  Hale  have  given  in  this  membrane  of  an 
, human  fubjeff,  with  all  the  other  fecundines  curloufly  prepa- 
red, the  one  to  the  royal  academy  at  Paris,  the  other  the  royal 
fociety  of  London;  by  which  focieties  their  refpeftive  accounts 
are  attefted ; not  to  mention  VerJieyen,  Heifter,  Keill,  &c. 
who  affirm  their  having  feen  it ; and  Albinus,  the  famous 
profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Leyden,  (hews,  as  I am  told,  to  his 
college  every  year  a preparation  of  it  : On  all  thefe  accounts  I 
muff  own,  that  it  feemed  not  improbable  to  me  there  was  fuch 
a membrane  in  the  human  body.  But  in  four  bodies  I purpofe- 
]y  differed,  wherein  I was  affifted  by  a very  accurate  anato- 
mift.  Dr  Sinclair,  I could  not  obferve  any  fuch  thing.  How- 
ever, my  want  of  fkill'.will  more  probably  be  doubted,  than 

the  truth  of  relations,  fupported  by  fuch  authentic  vouchers, 

/ 

called  in  queffion. 

The  third  proper  integument  of  the  foetus  is  the  amnios.  It 
is  thinner  and  firmer,  than  the  chorion  ; it  has  numerous  rami- 
fications of  the  umbilical  veffeis  fpread  upon  it,  the  lateral 
branches  of  which  feparate  a liquor  into  its  cavity.  This  is  the 
proper  liquor  of  the  amnios:  which  at  firrt  is  in  afmall  quan- 
tity, afterwards  increafes  for  fome  months,  then  again  de* 
creaies ; and  in  a cow  near  her  time,  the  quantity  of  this  li- 
quor is'not  above  apound.  This  membrane  does  notenter  the 
cornua  uteri  in  this  creature,  being  confined  to  the  body  of  the 

uterus; 
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uterus;  whereas  the  allantois  occupies  chiefly  its  cornua.  But 
for  what  further  relates  to  the  ftru£Iure  of  the  involucra,  with. 

I the  nature  of  the  liquors  contained  in  them,  I mufl  refer  to 
I the  fecond  volume  of  Medical  Eflays',  from  page  i2i,  where 
you  have  the  fum  of  all  I know  of  this  matter. 

There  are  here  two  vena  umbilicalcs , and  but  one  in  the  hu- 
iman  fubje£t;  bccaufe  the  extreme  branches  coming  from  the 
ifeveral  placentulse  could  not  unite  fo  foon  as  they  would  have 
I done  had  they  come  all  from  one  cake  as  in  the  human. 

There  is  a fmall  round  flefhy  body  that  fwims  in  the  urine 
tpf  this  creature,  mares,  &c.  which  is  the  hippomanes  oi  the 
. ancients.  Several  idle  opinions  and  whims  have  been  enter- 
I tained  as  to  its  ufe ; but  that  feems  to  be  flill  unknown,  or 
Ihow  it  is  generated  or  nourifhed,  for  it  has  no  conne^tioa 
’ with  the  foetus  or  placenta. 

Having  thus  confldered  the  feveral  involucra  of  this  animal 
in  a foetus  ftate,  let  us  next  obferve  the  Ipecialties  in  its  inter- 
inal  ftruflure  peculiar  to  a foetus'. 

The  umbilical  vein  joins  the  vena  portarum  in  the  capfula 
iCliJfonianay  without  fending  off  any  branches  as  it  does  in  the 
. human  fubjefl.  This  vein  foon  after  birth  turns  to  a' ligament; 
yet  there  are  fome  inflances  where  it  has  remained  pervious 
for  feveral  years  after  birth,  and  occafioned  4 haemorrhage. 

' We  may  next  obferve  the  du£l  called  canalis  venofus^  going 
ftraight  from  the  capfiila  Clijfoniana  to  the  vena  cava;  this 
turns  alfo  afterwards  to  a ligament.  'The  umbilical  arteries 
I rife  at  acute  angles  from  the  internal  iliacs,  whatever  fomc 
may  fay  to  the  contrary  ; thefe  alfo  become  impervious. 

The  pulmonary  artery  coming  from  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart  divides  into  two,  the  largefl,  called  canalis  arterio- 
fus,  opens  into  the  defeending  aorta,  the  other  divides  into 
two,  to  ferve  the  lungs  on  each  fide.  The  foramen  ovule  is 
placed  in  the  partition  between  the  right  and  left  auricles. 
At  the  edge  pf  the  hole,  is  fixed  a membrane,  which  when 

much 
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much  ftretchecl  will  cover  It  all  over ; but  more  eafily  yields 
to  a force  that  adls  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left,  than 
\ from  the  left  to  the  right.  After  what  has  been  faid,  wc 
may  eafily  underhand  how  the  circulation  is  performed  in  a 
foetus.  The  blood,  being  brought  frorfi  the  placenta  of  the 
mother,  is  thrown  into  the  capfula  Cltjfonianay  where  it  is  in- 
timately blended  with  the  blood  in  the  vena  portarum : then 
part  of  this  blood  goes  direftly  into  the  vena  c/iva  by  the  duc- 
titi  vfuK/tn : the  Ecfl:  pafTes  through  the  liver.  Firh,  then,  the 
whole  is  feni  from  the  vena  cava  Into  the  right  auricle,  frotn 
whence  part  of  it  is  fent  by  theyoramen  ovale  into  the  left  au- 
ricle ; the  reft  paflcs  into  the  right  ventricle,  then  into  the  pul- 
monary trtery  •,  then  the  greatcft  fhare  it  receives  is  fent  ini- 
mediatclv  into  the  defccnding  aorta  by  the  canalis  arterwfuSy 
and  the  rcmninder  circulates  through  the  lungs,  and  is' fent 
back  by  the  pulmonary  reins  into  the  left  auricle  *,  which, 
with  the  blood  brought  there  by  the  joramen  oyale^  is  fent  in- 
to the  left  ventricle,  from  whence  it  is^  driven  by  the  aorta 
through  the  body.  The  great  defign  of  this  mechanifm  is, 
that  the  whole- mafs  of  blood  might  not  pafs  through  the  col- 
lapfed  lungs  of  the  f fetus  •,  but  that  part  of  it  might  pafs  through 
ihc  foramen  ovale  and  canalis  artetiofiis,  without  circulating 
at  all  through  the  lupgs. 

This  was  the  opinion  that  univeiTally  prevailed  till  the  end 
of  the  laft  century,  when  it  was  violently  oppoied  by  Mon- 
fieur  Mery,  who  is  very  fingular  infcveral  of  his  opinions.  He 
will  not  allow  that  the  foramen  ovale  tranfmits  blood  from  the 
right  to  the  left  auricle,  but  on  the  contrary  from  the  left  to 
ih?  right  i and  that  for  no  other  rcal'on,  but  becaufeheoblerved 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  a foetus  larger  than  the  aorta.  Mif 
Winflow  endeavours  to  reconcile  thele  two  opinions,  by  laying 
' the  blood  may  pals  either  way,  and  that  it  is  here  as  it  were 
blended  : his  realon  is,  that  on  putting  rhe  heart  in  water,  the 
foramen  ovale  tranlmits  it  any  way.  Mr  Rohault,  profelfor 
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oF  anatomy  at  Turin,  and  formerly  one  of  Mery’s  fcholars, 
'ftrongly  defends  his  mafter,  and'criticifes  Mr  Winflow.  What 
he  principally  builds  on,  is  the  appearance  this  foramen  has 
in  forae  dried  preparations  : This  Mr  Window  will  not  allow 
as  proof.  After  all  I remain  In  the  common  opinion  ; and 
that  for  the  following ^eafons  ; Firft,  the  pulmonary  artery 
being  much  larger  dgnifies  nothing,  lance  its  coats  are  not 
only  thinner  and  will  be  more  eafily  diftended,  but  alfo'the 
rcfiftance  to  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  col- 
lapfed  lungs  is  greater  than  the  refiftance  to  the  blood  in  the 
aorta.  Secondly,  if  we  fliouid  allow  any  of  thefe  two  un- 
common opinions,  we  fliould  have  the  right  ventricle  vaftly 
more  capacious  than  the  left:  For  if  wp  fuppofe  the  foramen 
ovale  to  be  capable  of  tranfmitting  one  third  of  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  in  any  given  time,  and  the  canalis  arteriofus  as 
much  in  the  fame  time,  then  you  will  find,  that,  according  to 
Mr  Mery’s  opinion,  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  being  driven 
from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  one-third 
paflTes  by  the  canalis  arteriofurinio  the  defcending  aorta,  two- 
thirds  paffing  through  the  lungs  and  returning  into  the  left 
aui'icle  *,  one-half  of  which  portion,  or  one  third  of  the  whole 
mafs,  palTes  by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  right  auricle  ; and 
the  other,  or  the  Lift  third,  will  be  fent  into  the  left  ventricle, 
and  thence  expelled  into  the  aorta;  which  third,  with  that 
from  the  pulmonary  artery  by  the  canalis  arteriofus^  circu- 
lating through  the  body,  is  returned  unto  the  right  auricle, 
where  meeting  with  the  other  third  from  the  foramen  ovale^ 
with  it  the  whole  is  fent  into  the  right  ventricle  to  undergo 
the  fame  courfe.  Thus  the  whole  mafs  is  expelled  by  the 
right  ventricle,  and  only  one-thii'd  by  the  left.  If  this  was 
the  cafe,  why  is  not  the  right  ventricle  three  times  as  large 
and  ftiong  as  the  left  ? 

Then  if,  accoiding  to  Mr.  W"inflow’s  fyftem,  th.&  foramen 
ovale  tranfmits  equal  quantities  from  both  auricles,  this  comes 
Vot.  III.  C c c to 
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to  the  fame  as  if  there  was  no  foramen  ovale  at  all : that  is  to 
fay,  the  whole  mafs  going  from  the  right  auricle  into  the 
right  ventricle  and  pulmonary  artery,  one  third  of  the  whole 
mafs  palTes  into  the  aorta  through  the  canalis  arteriofus ; the 
other  two-thirds,  pafling  through  the  lungs,  return  to  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle.  Thus  the  right  ventricle  expels  the 
whole  mafs;  the  left,  only  two-thirds. 

But  if,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  we  fuppofe  the 
foramen  ovale  to  convey  the  blood  from  the  right  to  the  left 
auricle,  then  one-third  pafles  this  way  into  the  left  ventricle  ; 
the  other  two-thirds  are  fent  by  the  right  ventricle  into  the 
pulmonary  artery:  from  whence  one-third  palTes  by  the  canalis 
arteriofus  into  the  aorta  defeendens ; the  other  third  circulates 
through  the  lungs,,  and  is  returned  into  the  left  ventricle; 
where  meeting  with  that  from  the  foramen  ovalcy  it  is  there- 
with expelled  into  the  aorta,  and  with  the  one  third  tranfmit- 
ted  by  the  canalis  arteriofus  returns  into  the  right  auricle  to 
run  the  fame  courfe  as  before.  Thus  we  conclude,  that  two- 
thirds  are  expelled  by  each  ventricle,  and  the  whole  circulates 
through  the  body;  and  hence  they  come  to  be  of  nearly 
equal  dimenfions.  In  all  this  calculation  I have  had  no  regard 
to  the  blood  difeharged  froni  the  umbilical  veflels  : but  the 
greater  quantity  returned  by  the  veins,  than  fent  out  by  the 
arteries,  ftill  argues  for  the  common  opinion. 

The  kidneys  in  the  foetus  are  compofed  of  different  lobes, 
which  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  kidneys  being  a congeries 
of  different  glands  ; thefe  lobes  being  kept  contiguous  by  the 
external  membrane,  are  preffed  by  the  other  vifeera,  till  at 
length^they  unite. 

We  now  come  to  confider  the  creature  as  a ruminant  ani- 
mal. There  are  no  dentes  incifores  in  the  upper  jaw  ; but  the 
gums  are  fomewhat  hai’d,  and  the  tongue  rough.  This  j;ough- 
nefs  is  occafioned  by  long  fliarp  pointed  papillae  with  which 
liie  whole  fubftanee  of  it  is  covered., Thefe  papillae  are  turned 
, ’ towards 
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towards  the  throat ; fo  that  by  their  iheans  the  food,  having 
bnce  got  into  the  mouth,  is  not  eafily  pulled  back.  The  ani- 
mals therefore  fupply  the  defedl  of  teeth  by  wrapping  their 
tongue  round  a tuft  of  grafs;  and  fo,  preffing  itagainftthe 
upper  jaw,  keep  it  ftretched,  and  cut  it  with  the  teeth  of  the 
under  jaw;  then  without  chewing,  throw  it  down  into  the 
cefophagus,  which  in  thefe  creatures  confifts  of  a double  row 
of  fpiral  fibres  decufliating  one  another.  All  animals  which 
ruminate, muft have  more  ftomachsthan  one;  fome  have  two, 
fome  three  ; our  prefent  fubjeft  has*  no  lefs  than  four.  The 
food  is  carried  direflly  down  into  the  firft,  which  lies  upon 
the  left  fide,  and  is  the  largeft  of  all ; it  is  called  yaa-rw^  ven^ 
triculusy  and  x<>‘  ,'by  way  of  eminence.  It  is  what  is  called, 
by  the  general  name  of  paunch  by  the  vulgar.  There  are  no 
rugae  upon  its  internal  furface  ; but  inflead  of  thefe  there  are 
a vaft  number  of  fmall  blunt-pointed  procefles,  by  which  the 
whole  has  a general  roughnefs,  and  the  furface  is  extended  to 
feveral  times  the  fize  of  the  paunch  itfelf.  The  food,  by  the 
force  of  its  mufcular  coat,  and  the  liquors  poured  in  here,  is 
fufficiently  macerated;  after  which  it  is  forced  up  hence  by  the 
oefophagus  into  the  mouthy  and  there  it  is  made  very  fmall  by 
maftication  ; this  is  what  is  properly  called  chevjing  the  cud^  of 
rumination  ; for  which  purpofe  the  dentes  molar es  are  exceed- 
ingly well  fitted  : for  inftead  of  being  covered  with  a thin 
cruft,  the  enamel  on  them  confifts  of  perpendicular  plates, 

I between  which  the  bone  is  bare,  and  conllantly  wearing  fafter 
than  the  enamel,  fo  that  the  tooth  remains'  good  to  extreme 
■ old  age;  and  by  means  of  thefe  teeth  the  rumination  is  caf- 
iried  on  for  a longtime  without  any  danger  of  fporling  them. 

. After  rumination,  the  food  is  lent  down  by  the  gu'let  into  the 
ifecond  ftomach;  for  the  oefophagus  opens  indifferently  into 
I both.  It  ends  exadlly  where  the  two  ftomachs  meet;  and  > 
1 there  is  a fmooth  gutter  with  rifing  edges  which  leads  into  the 
ifecond  ftomach,  from  thence  to  the  third,  and  alfo  to  the 
fourth  however,  the  creature  has  a power  to  direft  it  into 

,C  c c * which 
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which  it  will.  Some  tell  us,  that  the  di’ink  goe  sto  the  fe- 
cond  ; but  that  might  be  ealily  determined  by  nuking  theni  ’ 
drink  before  daughter.  The'  fecond  ftomach,  which  is  the 
anterior  and  Imaller,  is  called  ^ reticulitm,  honey- 

comb,  the  bonnet,  or  kin^s-hood.  It  confitls  of  a great  number 
of  cells  on  its  internal  (urface,  of  a regular  pentagonal  figure, 
like  to  a honeycomb.  Here  the  food  is  farther  macerated; 
from  which  it  is  protruded  into  the  third, ^called  or 
Jum,  vulgo  the  manyplies,  becaufe  the  internal  furface  rifes  up 
into  a great  many  piicx  or  folds,  and  Jiratum  fuper  Jiratum, 
according  to  the  length  of  this  ftomach.  Some  of  ihefe  plicx 
are  farther  produced  into  the  ftomach  than  others  ; i.  e.  firll 
two  long  ones  on  each  fide,  and  within  thefe  two  fhorter  in 
the  middle,  &c.  There  are  numberlels  glandular  grains  like 
millet* feeds  difperfed  on  its  plicae,  from  which  fome  authors 
call  the  ftomach  the  millet.  From  this  it  pafies  into  the  fourth, 
whofe  names  are  >^v«<rTpov  abomafum,  caille,  or  the  red,  which 
is  th”!:  name  it  commonly  has  becaufe  of  its  colour.  This 
much  refembles  the  human  ftqmach,  or  that  of  a dog;  only 
the  inner  folds  or  plicte  are  longer  and  loofer  ; and  it  may  alio 
be  obferved,  that  in  all  animals  there  is  only  one  digeftive  fto- 
mach, and  that  has  the  lame  coagulating  power  in  the  foetus 
as  the  fourth  ftomach  in  this  animal  ; whence  this  might  not 
improperly  be  called  the  only  true  ftomach.  CaiHe  fignifies 
curdled',  and  hence  the  French  have  given  that  as^a  name  to 
this  fourth  ftomach,  becaufe  any  milk  that  is  taken  down  by 
young  calves,  is  there  curdled.  It  is  this  fourth  itomach,  with 
the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  commonly  taken  for  making  run- 
net;  but  after  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  enter,  this  coagu- 
lation is  not  to  be  found,  which  fliews  theufe  of  thefe  liquors. 
There  are  other  creatures  which  ufe  the  fame  food,  that  have 
, not  fuch  a mechanifm  in  their  digeftive  organs.  Horfes, 
afles,  &c.  have  but  ftomadi,  where  grafs  is  macerated, 
and  a liquor  for  their  nourilhment  extraded,  and  the  remain- 
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der  fent  out  by  the  anus  very  little  altered.  From  this  diffe- 
rent ftrufture  of  the  ftomach  in  thefe  creatures,  a ruminant 
animal  will  be  ferved  with  one  third  lefs  food  than  another 
of  equal  bulk;  graders  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  this. 
The  reafon  is,  that  ruminating  animals  have  many  and  ftrong 
digeftive  organs  •,  all  theil  food  is  fully  prepared,  and  almoft 
wholly  converted  into  chjrfe  ; But  a horfe’s  domach  is  not 'fit- 
ted .for  this;  fo  that  he  requires  a much  greater  quantity  of 
food  to  extradl  the  fame  nourifhment.  / 

I 

The  guts  of  thefe  creatures  are  of  a condderable  length  it) 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  ; and  this  condrms  what 
we  faid  formerly  on  hhe  fubjeft  of  the  inteftines  of  a dog, 
viz.  that  the  length  and' capacity  of  the  guts  were  different  in 
different  animals,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 

The  duodenum  is  formed  here  much  the  fame  way  as  in  a 
/ 

dog,  and  the  general  intention  kept  in  view  with  regard  to  the 
mixture  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  lymph.  The  great  guts  here 
hardly  deferve  that  name,  their  diameter  differing  very  little 
from  that  of  the  fmall  ones  ; but  to  compenfate  this,  they  are 
much  longer  proportionally  than  a dog’s  are,  being  convolu- 
ted as  the  fmall  guts  are.  The  caecum  is  very  large  and  long, 
'^he  digcAion  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  fome  other  animals,  is 
accompanied  with  a peculiar  kind  of  a£fion  called  rumination  ; 
the  intention  of  which  feems  to  be,  that  the  food  may  be  fuf- 
ficiently comminuted,  and  thus  more  fully  afted  uponby'the 
flomach  : for  it  is  not  obferved  that  a calf  ruminates  as  long 
as  it  is  fed  only  upon  milk,  though  the  action  takes  place  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  eat  folid  food.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
as  long  ^s  a calf  feeds  only  upon  milk,  the  food  defeends  im- 
'roediately  into  the  fourth  ftomach  (which,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  feems  only  capable  of  performing  the  operation 
of  digeftion)  without  ftopping  in  any  of  the  firft  three.  The 
rumination  does  not  take  place  till  after  the  animal  has  eaten 
a confiderable  quantity  : after  which  flie  lies  down,  if  flie  can 

do 
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do  it  convenjendy,  and  brgios  to  cl^ew  ; though  the  operation 
will  take  place  iu'a  handing  pohure,  if  fhe  cannot  lie  down. 
In  tl'.if  adllon  a ball  is  obferved  to  rife  from  the  ftomach  with 
great  velocity,  altnoll  as  if  Ihot  from  a muiket.  This  ball  the 
animal  chews  very  accurately,  and  then  fwallows  it  again,  and 
fo  On  alternately,  till  all  the  food  flie  has  eaten  has  undergone 
this  operation.  -This  is  eafily  explained  from  the  ftrudfure  of 
the  oslbphagus,  which  has  one  fet  of  fibres  calculated  for 
bringing  up  the  grafs,  and  another  for  taking  it  down  again. 

By  means  of  rumination,  the  cow  extrafls  a much  larger 
proportion  of  nourilhment  from  her  food,  than  thofe  animals 
which  do  not  ruminate  ; and  hence  flie  is  contented  with  much 
worfe  fare,  and  fmaller  quantities  of  it,  than  a horfe  j hence 
alio  the  dung  of  cows,  being  much  more  exhaufted  of  its  fine 
parts  thanihorfe  dung,  proves  much  inferior  to  it  as  a manure. 

The Jphen  differs  not  much  either  in  figure  or  lituation  from 
that  of  a dog’s:  but  it  is  a little  more  firmly  fixed  to  the  dia- 
phragm, there  not  beihg  here  fo  much  danger  of  this  vifeus’s 
being  hurt  in  the  flexions  of  the  fpine.  ^ 

The  liver  is  not  fplit  into  lb  many  lobes  in  this  creature  as 
'dither  in  a man  or  dog;  which,  d<Tpends  on  the  fmalL motion 
this  creature  enjoys, in  its  fpine,  which  made  fuch  a divifion 
.needlels.  This  alfo  confirms  what  I formerly  advanced  on 
this  head. 

, m)\c\v  r>ejica  urinaria  is  of  a pyramidal  fltape.  Itjis  very 
large,  and  more  membranaceous  ; for  the  urine  of  thefe  crea- 
tures not  being  fo.  acrid  as  that  of  carnivorous  animals,  there 
was  no  fucli  occafion  for  expelling  it  lb  foon. 

The  male  is  provided  with  a loofe  pendulous  fcrotuniy  and 
confequently  with  vejicula  fcminales^  The  female  organs  dif- 
fer from  thefe  of  a bitch,  moftly  as  to  the  form  of  the  cornua 
uteri,  which  are  here  contorted  in-  form  of  a fnail.  In  this,  and 
all  uniparous  animals,  they  contain  only  part  of  the  fecun- 

dines  ; but  in  bitches,  and  other  multiparous  animals,  they 

run 
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run  ftralght  up  in  the  abdomen,  and  contain  the  foetus  them- 
fclves. 

The  fituation  of  the  heart  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of 
a dog,  only  its  point  is  rather  fliarper  : In  us,  the  heart 
beating  continually  againft  the  ribs,  and  both  ventricles  going, 
equally  far  down  to  the  conflitution  of  the  apex,  it  is  very  ob- 
tufe;  but  here  the  apex  is  made  up  only  of  die  left  ventricle, 
fo  is  more  acute. 

The  aorta  in  this  creature  is  juftly  divided  into  and 

defeendingj  though  this  divifion  is  ill  founded  either  in  a dog 
or  man  ; and  it  has  certainly  been  from  this  fubjeft  that  the 
older  anatomifts  took  their'deferiptions  when  they  made  this 
divifion  ; for  here  the  aorta  divides  into  two,  the  alcending 
and  defeending.  , 

Of  FOWLS  in  general. 

N 

The  next  clafs  of  animals  we  come  to  confider  are  of\he 
feathei'ed  kind  ; which  are  divided  into  the  gr anivot ous 
and  carnivorous.  But  before  we  go  on  to  confider  the  (ptcial- 
tics  in  the  vifeera  of  each  kind,  we  mull  oblcrve  what  both 
fpecics  agree  in.  _ '■ 

Fowls  have  a particular  covering  of  feathers  different  from 
all  other  creatures,  but  exafUy  well  luiied  to  their  manner  of 
life;  for  it  not  only  prote£ls  them  from  the.  injuries  of  ^he 
weather,  but  ferves  them  in  their  progrefiiun  through  that  thin 
aerial  element  in  which  they  are  for  the  moll  part  employed; 
and  as  fome  fowls  live  much  in  the  water,  their  feathers  be- 
ing continually  belmearcd  with. an  oily  liquor,  keeps  the  water 
' from  foaking  into  their  Ikins,  'and  fo  prevents  the  bad  effedls 
which  it  would  infallibly  otherwife  produce. 

I Fowls 
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Fowls  have  the  ftrongeft  mufcles  of  their  whole  body  In- 
ferted  into  their  wings;  whence  by  the-way  we  may  obfcrve, 
that  it  is  altogether  impollible  for  man  to  buoy  himfelf  up  into 
the  air  like  birds,  even  though  he  had  proper  machines  in 
place  of  wings,  nnlefs  he  were  likewlfe  provided  with  mufcles 
flrong  enough  for  moving  them,  which  he  has  not.  In  the 
next  place,  their  wings  are  not  placed  in  the  middle  of  their 
bodies,  but  a good  deal  further  forwards ; whence  it  would 
at  firft  view  appear,  that  their  heads  would  be  erefl,  and  their 
pofterior  parts  moft  depending  when  raifed  in  the  air:  but 
by  ftretching  out  their  heads,  which  a£t  upon  the  lever  of  a 
long  tieck,  they  alter  their  centre  of  gravity  conhderably  ; and 
alfo  by  filling  the  facs  or  bladders  in  the  infide  of  their  abdo- 
men with  air,  and  expanding  their  tail,  they  come  to  make  the 
pofterior  part  of  their  bodies  confidcrably  higher  ; and  thus 
they  fly  with  their  bodies  nearly  in  an  horizontal  fituation. 
Hence  we  find,  that  if  their  necks  arc  kept  from  being  ftretch- 
ed  out,  or  if  you  cut  away  their  tails,  they  become  incapable 
of  flying  any  confiderable  way.  The  largenefs  of  the  wings 
in  dlfi'(i;rent  fowls  varies  according  to  the  occafions  of  the 
creature.  Thus  birds  of  prey,  who  muft  fly  a confiderable 
way  to  provide  their  food,  have  large  ftrong  wings;  whereas 
domeftic  birds,  who  find  their  nourilhment  almoft  every  where, 
have  very  fhort  and’but  fmall  wings.  Their  tail  is  of  ufe  in 
afllfting  to  raife  them  in  the  air  ; though  the  chief  purpofe  of  ' 
it  is  to  ferve  as  a rudder  in  guiding  their  flight,  whilft  they  ufe 
their  wings  as  we  do  oars  in  putting  forward  a boat.  The 
beft  account  of  this  manner  of  progreffion  of  fowls  is  given  by  . 
Alfonfus  Borellus,  in  his  treatife  De  Motu  Anmalhim ; and 
in  the  Religious  Philojopher  we  have  Borelli’s  doftrine  dripped 
in  fome  meafure  of  its  mathematical  form.  The  pofterior  extre- 
mities arc  fituated  fo  far  back,  as  to  make  us  at  firft  think  they 
would  be  'in  continual  hazard  of  falling  down  forwards  when 
they  walk:  but  this  is  prevented  by  their  holding  up  their 
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heads  and  necks,  fo  as  to  make  the  centre  of  gravity  fall  upqn 
the  feet ; and  when  they  have  occafion  for  climbing  up  a fteep 
place,  they  ftretch  out  their  heads  and  necks  forward,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  fliort  legged,  the  better  to  preferve  properly 
the  balance  of  the  body.  Thus  we  may  obferve  a goofe  en- 
tering a barn  door,  where  generally  there  is  an  afeending  ftep, 
to  ftretch  out  its  neck,  which  before  was  raifed,  and  incline 
its  body  forwards.  This  is  laughed  at  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  aferibe  it  to  a piece  of  folly  in  the  goofe,  as  if  afraid 
of  knocking  its  head  againft  the  top  of  the  door. 

Carnivorocs  animals  are  provided  with  ftrong  crooked  claws 
for  catching  their  prey  : water-fowls  ufe  them  for  fwimming  ; 
and,  principally  for  this  purpofe,  have  a ftrong  firm  mem- 
brane interpofed  between  the  toes.  There  is  a beautiful  me-, 
chanifm  to  be  obferved  In  the  toes  of  fowls,  which  is  of  con- 
Cderable  ufe  to  them.  For  their  toes  are  naturally  drawn  to  - ^ 
gether,  or  bent,  when  the  foot  is  bent : this  is  owing  to  the 
llioitnefs  of  the  tendons  of  the  toes,  that  pafs  over  them, 
which  is  analogous  to  cur  heel ; and  that  the  toes  , are  fet  in 
th6  circumference  of  a circle,  as  our  fingers  are  : Hence, 
when  the  foot  is  bent,  the  tendons  mult  confequently  be 
-much  frretched  ; and,  fince  they  are  inferted  into  the  toes, 
muft  of  nedcfiity  bend  them  when  the  foot  is  bent;  and" 
when  hhe  foot  is  extended,  the  flexors  of  the  toes  are  again 
relaxed,  and  the  toes  therefore  expanded.  This  is  alfo  of  grjac 
ufe  to  diflerent  kinds  of  fowls  : thus  the  hawk  defeending  with 
his  legs  and  feet  extended;  fpreads  his  talons  over  his  prey  : 
and  the  weight  of  his  body  bending  his  feet,  the  toes  are  con- 
tiafted,  and  the  prey  is  feized  by  the  talons.  This  is  alfo  of 
great  ufe  to  water  fowls : for  had  Oiere  bcem  no  fuch  contri- 
vance as  this,  they  muft  have  loft  as  much  way  when  they 
pulled  their  legs  In,  as  they  had  gained  by  the  former  ftroke  ; 
tut,  as  the  parts  are  now  framed,  whenever  the  creature 
draws  in  its  Toot,  the  toes-  are  at  the  fame  time  bent  and 
VoL.  III.  Ddd  contraifted 
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contracted  Into  lefs  fpace,  fo  tHat  the  refiftance  made  againfl; 
the  water  is  not  near  fo  great  as  before : on  the  contrary, 
when  they  ftretch  their  foot,  their  toes  are  extended,  the 
membrane  between  them  expanded,  and  confcqucntly  a great- 
er refiftance  made  to  the  water.  Again,  fuch  .fowls  as  live 
moftly  in  the  air,  or  have  occafion  to  fuftain  themfelves  on 
branches  of  trees  in  windy  weather,  and  even  in  the  night- 
time when  afleep,  while  all.  their  mufcles  arc  fuppofed  to  be 
in  a ftate  of  raaxation  ; fuch,  I fay,  have  no  more  to  do  but 
lean  down  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  their  toes  continue 
bent  without  any  mufcles  being  in  aClion  *,  apd  whenever 
they  w'culd  difentangle  themfelves,  they  raife  up  their  bo- 
dies, by  which  their  foot,  and  confequently  their  toes,  arc.ex- 

tended. 

_ » 

The  roftrura,  bill,  or  beak  of  fowls,  is  compofed  of  two 
mandibuisE,  and,  as  in  quadrupeds,  the  upper  one  has  no 
motion  but  what  it  pofTeft'es  in  comlnon  with ’’the  head..  But 
parrots  are  an  exception  to  this  rule  *,  for  they  can  move  the 
upper  mandible  at  pleafure:  this  is  exceedingly  convenient,  as 
it)  enables  them  to  lay  hold  of  whatever  comes  in  their  way. 
Carnivorous  fgwls  have  their  beaks  long,  fliarp,  and  crooked  ; 
domeftic, fowls,  fuch  as  the  hen  kind,  &c.  hive  ilrong  fliort 
beaks,  commodioufly  fitted  to  dig  up  and  break  their  food  ; 
the  water-fowls,  again,  have  long,  or  very  broad  fcoop-like 
beaks,  which  is  moft  convenient  for  them.  Ihe  fternum  of 
fowls  is  much  larger  proportionally  than  the  human,  and  has 
a ridge  rifing  in  its  middle  for  the  more  commodious  origin  of 
the  mufcles  that  move  the  wings.  It  is  alfo  lefs  moveable  than 
ours  ; for  had  it  been  very  moveable,  a great  deal  of  the  force 
employed  for  moving  the  wings  would  at  every  contraCHon  of 
the  mufcles  have  been  loft,  or  clfe  Tome  other  mufcles  muft 
have  come  in  play  to  keep  the  fternum  firm  ; but  this  addi- 
tional \Veight  would  have  been  inconvenient  fur  their  pro- 
■ greffion.  , 
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What  other  things  are  moR  remarkable  in  the  flru£lure  of 
the  feveral  vifcera,  we  (hall  ccmfiJer  in  that  common  domef- 
tic  animal  the  cock  or  hen  ; and  afterwards  obferve  the  difFe-* 
rence  of  their  vifcera  chylopoietica  from  a carnivorous  fowl. 

I 

The  Anatomy  of  a COCK. 

^ ^ "THOUGH  this  kind  of  birds  lives  upon  food  fomewhat  fi- 

A m'flar  to  that  of  man,  yet  as  they  have  no  teeth  to  fepa- 
rate  or  break  down,  this  food,  we  would  expe£l  to  find  forae* 
thing  to  compenfate  the  want  of  teeth,  fomething  remark- 
able in  the  organs  of  digeflion : we  fhall  therefore  begin  with 
thefe  parts. 

The  cefophagus  of  this  creature  runs  down,  its  neck,  fome- 
what inclined^  to  the  right  fide  ; and  terminates  in  a large 
membranous  fac,  which  is  the  ingluvies  or  crop,  where  the  . 
food  is  macerated  and  diflblved  by  ^a  liquor  feparated  by 
the  glands,  which  are  eafily  obfcrved  every  where  on  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  this  bag.  The  effeft  of  this  maceration  may 
be  very  well  obfcrved  in  pigeons,  who  are  fometimes  in  dan- 
ger of  being  fuffbcated  by  the  peafe,  &c.  they  feed  upooj 
fvvelling  to  fuch  an  immenfe  bulk  in  their  ingluvies,  that  they 
can  neither  get  upwards  nor  downwards.  If  it  be  a favourite 
fowl,  it  might  be  preferved  by  opening  the  fac,  taking  out 
the  peafe,  and  fewing  up  the  wound. 

The  food  getting  out  of  this  fac,  goes  down  by  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  cefophagus  into  the  ventrkulus  fuccenturiatus^ 
or  infundibulum  Peyeri,  which  feeras  to  be  a continuation  of 
the  gullet:  it  has  feveral  glands,  for  feparating  a liquor  to  di- 
lute the  food  ftill  more  before  it  comes  into  the  true  ftomach, 
or  gizzard,  ventriculus  callofus.  The  gizzard  confifts  of  two 
very  ftrong  mufcles  covered  externally  with  a tendinous  apo- 
neurofis,  and  lined  on  the  inilde  by  a very  thick  firm  mem- 
brane, which  we  evidently  difcover  to  be  a produftion  of  the 

D d d 2 cu'.icula. 
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cuticula.  This  might  have  been  proved  in  fome  mcafiirc 
a priori.^  from  obl'erving,  that  this  membrane,  which  in 
chicks  is  only  a thin  flight  pfeilicle.  by  degrees  turns  thicker 
and  ftronger  the  more  attrition  it  futfers : but  there  is  no  o- 
ther  animal  fubftance,  fo  far  as  we  know,  which  grows  more 
hard  and  thick  by  being  fubjecled  to  attrition,  except  the  cu- 
ticula.— Hence  may  be  drawn  fome  kind  of  proof  of  what  I 
have' fomtimes.  affirmed  concerning  the  tunica  villofa  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  in  the  human  body,  viz.  that  it  was  in 
part  a continuation  of  the  epidermi? ; nay,  all  the  'hollow 
parts  of  the  body,  even  arteries,  veins,  &c.  feem  to  be  lined 
-with  a produ£llon  of  this  membrane,  or  one  analogous  to  it. 
The  ufe  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  ftomach  of  fowls  is  to  de- 
fehd  the  more  tender  parts  of  that  vifeus  from  the  hard  grains 
and  little  ftones  thefe  creatures  fwallow.  The  ufe  of  the  giz- 
zard is  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth*,  and  it  is  well 
fitted  for  this  purpofe  from  the  great  ftrength  it  pofiefles. 

The  digeftion  of  thefe  animals  is  performed  merely  by  at- 
trition, as  is  evinced  by  many  experiments  ; and  it  is  further 
affifl;ed  by  the  hard  bodies  they  fwallow.  We  fee  the.Ti  daily 
take  down  ccnfiderable  numbers  of  the  mofe  folid  little  rugged 
flints  they  find  } and  thefe  can  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  help  the  trituration  of  their  aliments*.  After  thefe  pebbles, 
by  becoming  fmooth,  are  unfit  for  this  office,  they  arc  thrown 
up  by  the  mouth.  Hence  fowls  that  are  long  confined,  though 

ever 

4 * 

* Spahnzani  has  found,  that  pebbles  are  not  at  nil  neceflary  to  the 
trituration  of  the  food  of  thefe  animals'.  He  does  not,  however  deny, 
that  when  put  in  motion  by  the  gallric  mufcles,  they  are  capable  of 
producing  fome  tffed  on  the  contents  of  tiie  flormch  ; but  is  inclined 
to  believe,  that  they  are  noth night  for  ?.ivl  fdeChed  by  clefign,  as  ma- 
ny fuppofc,  but  becaufc  they  fri./pcntly  happen  tube  mixed  with  the 
food.  See  DlfTertatlons  relative  to  the  natural  hiflory  of  animals  and 
vegetables. 
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ever  fo  well  fed,  turn  lean  for  want  of  thefe  ftones  to  help 
their  digeftion.  But  this  was  put  beyond  all  difgute  by  Mr 
Tauvry,  who  gave  % piece  of  m«tal  to  an  oftrich,  convex 
On  one  fide,  and  coneave  oO  the  other,  but  carved  on  both; 
and  opening  the  creature’s  body  foma  time  after,  it  vnas  found, 
that  the  carving  on  the  convex  fide  was  all  obliterated,  whila 
the  engraved  charadter  remained  the  fame  as  before  on  the 
_ concave  fide,  which  was  not  fubje<5tcd  to  the  ftomach’s  pref- 
fure  : this  circumftance^  could  not  have  happened  had  digef- 
tion been  performed  by  a manftruum,  or  any  other  way  what- 
foever  ; but  may  be  eafily  folved  by  allowing  a fimple  mecha- 
nfcle  preffure  to  take  place.  We  are,  however,  by  no  means 
to  conclude  from  this,  as  fome  have  too  raflily  done,  that  in 
the  human  body  digeftion  is  pea'fiormed  by  fimple  attrition ; 
otherwife  we  may,  with  equal  ftrength  of  reafon,  by  as  good 

I 

arguments  drawn  from  what  is  obferved  in  fifties,  prove  that 
the  aliments  arc  dilTolved  in  our  ftomachs  by  the  aftion  of  a 
menftruum.  But  this  .nethod  of  reafoning  is  very  faulty  ; nor 
can  jt  ,cver  bring  us  to  the  true  folution  of  any  philofophical  or 
medical  problem.  It  is  very  plain,  fince  the  ftruflure  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  ftomach  are  fo  very  different  from  that  of 
this  creature,  that  it  is  foolilh  and  unreafonable  to  imagine 
both  of  them  capable  of  producing  the  fame  effects.  At  each 
end  of  the  ftomach,  there  are  as  it  were  two  particular  facs  of 
a different  texture  from  the  reft  of  the  ftomach,  not  confifting 
of  ftrong  mufcular  fibres  ; they  feem  to  be  receptacles  for  the 
ftoncs,  (efpecially  at  the  end  which  is  fartheft  from  the  ori- 
fice),  while  the  digefted  aliment  is  protruded  into  the  intef- 
tines. 

The  duodenum  begins  near  the  fame  place  at  which  the 
oefophagus  enters  ; yet  notwithftanding  the  vicinity  of  thefe 
two  tubes,  the  aliments  are  in  no  danger  of  getting  out 
before  they  are  perfe£lly  digefted,  by  reafon  of  a protuberance, 
oxfeptim  medium,  between  the  orifices  ; and  inthofe  creatures 

who 
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•who  have  fuch  a ftrong  mufcular  ftomach,  h is  a matter  of 
great  indifference  whether  the  entry  of  the  oefophagus  or  pylo- 
rus  be  higheft,  provided  that  the  entry  from  the  cefophagus 
docs  not  allow  the  food  to  regurgitate,  fince  the  force  of  the 
ilomach  can  eafily  protrude  it  towards  the  duodenum.  This 
gut  is  moftly  in  the  right  tide,  and  hangs  pendulous  in  their 
abdomen,  having  its  two  extremities  fixed  to  the  liVer.  The 
duBus  choledochus  enters  near  its  termination,  where  it  mounts 
up  again  to  be  fixed  to  the  liver  ; and  left,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  inteftines,  the  bile  fliould  pals  over  without  b-eing  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  chyle,  that  du£l  enters  downwards, 
contrary  to 'the  courfe  of  the  food,  and  contrary  to  what  is 
obferved  in  any  of  the  animals  we  have  yet  mentioned.  But 
ftill  the  general  intention  is  kept  in  view,  in  allowing  thefe 
juieds  the  faireft  chance  of  being  intimately  blended  with  the 
food. 

The  /mail guts  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofe  of  carni- 
vorous birds,  fbr  the  general  caufe  already  affigned.  At  the 
end  of  the  ilium  they  have  two  large  intsjiina  caca,  one  on  each 
fide,  four  or  five  inches  long,  coming  oft' from  the  fide  of  the 
recTtum,  and  afeending ; and  we  find  them  containing  part  of 
the  food  : Thefe  ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the  fa>cc3 ; which,  after 

j 

fome  remora,  them  regurgitate  into  what  foon  becomes  the 
fe«Tcum  ; which,  together  with  the  excretories  of  urine  and  or- 
gans of  generation,  empties  itfclf  into  the  common  cloaca. 
The  fmall  inteftines  are  connefted  by  a long  loofe  mefen-^ 
tery,  which  has  little  or  no  fat  accompanying  the  blood  vell'els, 
there  being  no  hazard  of  the  blood’s  being  flopped.  The  pan- 
creas in  the  creature  lies  between  the  two  folds  of  the  duode- 
num, and  fends  two  or  three  dudls  into  this  gut  near  the 
biliary  duel. 

The  fpleen  is  here  of  a round  globular  figure,  fituated  be'- 
tw'een  the  liver  and  Ilomach  ; and  between  thefe  and  the  back- 
bone it  enjoys  the  fame  properties  as  in  other  animals,' viz. 

large 
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large  blood-veflels,  &c.  All  its  blood  is  Pent  into  the  vena 
portarim.^  and  has  a perpetual  conquaffation.  It  has  no  excre- 
torj,  as  far  as  we  know.  Their  liver  is  divided  into  two  e- 
qual  lobes  by  a pellucid  membrane,  running  according  to  the 
length  of  their  body  ^ and  hence  we  may  obferve,  that  u is 
not  proper  to  that  'bowel  to  lie  on  the  right  fide  ; which  is  fiill 
more  confirmed  by  what  we  obferve  in  fiflies,  where  the  great- 
eft  part  of  it  lies  in  the  left  fide. 

The  fliape  oi^t'ciew  gall-bladder  is  hot  much  different  from 
that  of  quadrupeds;  but  is  thought  to  be  longerin  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  the  animal,  and  is  farther  removed  from  the  liver. 

The  principal  difference  to  be  remarked^  in  the  heart,  is  the 
want  of  the  valvula  tricnfpidcs,  and  their  place  being  fuppli- 
ed  by  one  flsftiy  flap. 

The  lungs  are  not  loofe  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  but 
fixed  to  the  bone  all  the'  way  ; neither  are  they  divided  into 
lobes,  as  in  thofe  animals  that  have  a large  motion  in  their 
fpine.  They  are  two  red  fpongy  bodies,  covered  with  a mem- 
biane  that  is  pervious,  and  which  'communicates  with  the 
large  veficles  or  air-bags  that  are  difperfed  over  their  whole 
abdomen  ; which  veficles  ferve  two  very  confiderable  ufes. 
The  one  is  to  render  th^ir  bodies  fpecifically  light,  when  they 
have  a mind  toafeend  and  buoy  themfelves  up' when  firing,  by 
diftending  their  lungs  with  air,  and  alfo  ftraiten  their  trachea 
arteria,  and  fo  retain  the  air.  Secondly,  they  fupply  the  place 
of  a mufcular  diaphragm  and  ftrong  abdominal  raufcles ; pro- 
ducing the  fame  effcas  on  the  feveral  contained  vifeera,  as 
thefe  mufcles  would  have  done,  without  the  inconveniency 
or  their  addiuonal  weight ; and  conducing  as  much  to  the  ex- 
I clufion  of  the  egg  anj  fiuces. 

When  we  examine  the  upper  -end  of  the  trachea,  we  obferve 
:a  nma  glotlidis  with  mufcular  fides,  which  mayacl  in  prevent- 
nng  the  food  ordrink  from  paffmg  into  the  lungs;  for  there 
ns  no  epiglottis,  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds. 
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The  trachea  arterU,  near  where  it  divides,  is  very  much 
contraiflcd  ; and  their  voice  is  principally  owing  to^this  coarc- 
tation. If  you  liften  attentively  to  a cock  crowing,  you  will 
be  fenfible  that  the  noift  does  not  proceed  from  the  throat, 
but  deeper  ; nay,  this  very  pipe,  when  taken  out  of  the  body, 
and  cut  off  a little  after  its  divifion,  and  blown  into,  will 
make  a fqueaking  noifc,  fomcthing  like  the  voice  of  thefe  crea- 
tures. On  each  fide,  a little  higher  than  this  contra£lion, 
there  is  a mufclc  arifing  from  their  ftcrnum,  which  dilates  the 
trachea.  The  cartilages,  of  which  the  pipe  is  compofed  in 
this  animal,  go  quite  round  it ; whereas  in  men  and  quadru- 
peds they  are  difeontinued  for  about  one  fourth  on  the  back- 
part,  and  the  intermediate  fpace  is  filled  up  by  a membrane. 
Neither  is  the  trachea  fo  firmly  attached  to  their  vertebral  as 
in  the  other  creatures  wc'have  examined.  This  ftrufturc  we 
lhall  find  of  great  fcrvice  to  them,  if  we  confider,  that,  had  the 
fame  ftruflure  obtained  in  tke.m  as  in  us,  their  breath  would 
have  been  in  hazard  of  being  ftopped  at  every  flexion  or  twill- 
ing in  their  neck,  which  they  arc  frequently  obliged  to.  This  . 
we  may  be  fenfible  of  by  bending  our  necks  confidcrably  on 
one  fide,  upon  which  we  lhall  find  a great  ftraitnefs  and  difii- 
culty'of  breathing  ; whereas  their  trachea  is  better  fitted  for 
following  the  flexions  of  the  neck  by  its  loole  conneftion  to 
the  vertebrse.  » 

In  place  of  a mu/cular  diaphragm,  this  creature  has  nothing 
but  a thin  membrane  conncfked  to  the  pericardium,  which  fe- 
parates  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  But  befides  this,  the  whole 
abdomen  and  thorax  are  divided  by  a longitudinal  membrane 
or  mediajiinum  connefled  to  the  lungs,  pericardium,  liver,  fto- 
mach,  and  to  the  fat  lying  over  their  ftomach  and  guts,  which 
is  analogous  to  an  omentum,  and  fupplies  ks  place. 

The  lymphatic  fyjiem  in  birds  confifts,  as  in  man,  of  la6leal 
and  lymphatic  veflels,  with  the  thoracic  duft. 
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The  laiReals  indfeed,  in  the  fenfe  are  the  lymphatics 

of  the  intcftines  ; and,  like  the  other  Ivmphatics,  carry  only  a 
tranfparent  lymph  ; and  inftead  of  one  thoracic  duft,  there 
are  two,  which  go  to  the  jugular  veins.  In  thefe  drcum- 
flances,  it  would  feem  that  birds  differ  from  the  human  fubjecV, 
fo  far  at  Icaft  as  we  may  judge  from  the  diffeftion  of  a goofc, 
the  common  fubject  of  this  inquiry,  and  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing defcription  is  taken 

The  lafteals  run  from  the  inteflines  upon  the  mefentcrlc 
vefiels  : thofe  of  the  duodenum  pafs  by  the  fide  of  the  pan- 
creas; afterward  they  get  up  the  cseliac  artery,  of  which  the 
fuperior  mefenteric  is  a branch.  Here  they  are  joined  by  the 
lymphatics  of  the  liver,  and  then  they  form  a plexus  which 
. furrounds  the  casliac  artery.^  Here  alfo  they  receive  a lym- 
phatic from  the  gizzard,  and  foon  after  another  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  osfophagus.  At  the  root  of  the  cxliac  artery 
they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  glandulx  rcnales, 
and  near  the  fame  part  by  the  laftcals  from  the  other  fmall 
inteftines,  which  velTels  accompany  the  lower  mefenteric 
artery  ; but,  before  they  join  thofe  from  the. duodenum,  they 
receive  from  the  redtum  a lymphatic,  which  runs  from  the 
blood  vefl’els  of  that  gut.  Into  this  lymphatic  fome  fmall 
^vefiels  from  the  kidneys  feem  to  enter  at  the  root  of  the 
caeliac  artery.  The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities 
probably  join  thole  from  the  inteftines.  At  the  root  of  the 
cxliac  artery  and  contiguous  part  of  the  aorta,  a net  work  is 
formed  by  the  veflels  above  defcribed.  From  this  net-work 
arife  two  thoracic  duels,  of  which  one  lies  on  each  fide  of 
the  Ipine,  and  runs  obliquely  over  the  lungs  to  the  jugular 
vein,  into  the  infide  of  which  it  terminates,  nearly  oppofite  to 
the  angle  formed  by  the  jugular  and  fubclavian  vein.  The 
thoracic  dudl  of  the  left  fide  is'joincd  by  a large  lympiiaiic, 
which  runs  upon  the  esfophagus.  The  thoracic  duds  arc 
joined  by  the  lymphatics  ot  the  neck,  and  probably  by  ths»le  df 
VpL  111.  E e e 
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t^c  wings  where  they  open  into  the  jugular  veins.  The 
lym])hatics  of  the  neck  generally  conlift  of  two  large 
blanches,  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  accompanying  the  blood- 
velTels  ; and  thefe  two  branches  join  near  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  and  form  a tiunk  which  runs  dole  to  the  jugular 
vein,  and  opens  into  a lymphatic  gland;  from  the  oppofitc 
fide  of  this  gland  a lymphatic  comes  out,  which  ends  in  the 
jugular  vein. 

On  the'  left  fide,  the  whole  of  this  lymphatic  joins  the 
thoracic  duft  of  the  fame  fide^  but,  on  the  right  fide, 
part  of  it  goes  into  the  inlide  of  the  jugular  vein  a little  above 
the  angle;  wdiilft  another  joins  the  thoracic  duft,  and  with 
that  dudl  forms  a common  trunk,  which  opens  into  the  in- 
fide  of  the  jugular  vein,  a little  below  the  angle  which  that, 
vein  makes  with  the  fubclavian,  This  fyftem  in  birds  differs 
mofi  from  that  of  quadrupeds,  in  the  chyle  being  tranfparent 
and  colourlefs,  and  in  there  being  no  vifible  lymphatic  glands, 
neither  in  the  courfe  of  the  ladleals,  nor  in  that  of  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  abdomen,  nor  near  the  thoracic  duffs. 

The  kidneys  lie  in  the  hollow  excavated  in  the  fide  of  the 
back-bone,  from  which  there  is  fent  out  a bluiih  coloured  canal 
running  along  by  the  fide  of  xht  vas  defer e7\s , and  terminating 
direflly  into  the  common  cloaca.  This  is  the  ureter^  which 
opens  by  a peculiar  aperture  of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  penis. 
Fowls  having  no  vefica  urinaria,  fome  aqihors  thought  that  they 
never  paffed  any  urine,  but  that  it  went  to  the  nourilhment  of 
the  feathers  : but  this  is  falfe  ; for  that  whitifh  fubftance  cover- 
ing their  greeniih  faeces,  and<which  turns  afterwards  chalky, 
is  their  urine.  Let  us  next  confider  the  organs  of  generation 
of  both  fexes,  and  firft  thofe  of  the  male. 

The  tejiicles  are  fituated  one  on  each  fide  of  the  backbone; 
and  are  proportionally  very  large  to  the  creature’s  bulk.  From 
thefe  run  out  the  vafa  femintfera ; at  firfi;  ftraight  ; but  after 
they  ' recede  farther  from  the  body  of  the  tellicle  they  ac- 
quire 
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quire  an  undulated  or  convoluted  form,  as  the  epididy- 
mis in  man.  Thefe  convolutions  partly  fupply  the  want  of 
veftcula  feminalcs : They  terminate  in  the  penis,  of  which  the 
cock  has  two,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  common  cloaca  point- 
ing direftly  outwards.  They  open  at  a diftance  from  each 
other,  and  are  very  fmall  and  (hort  ; whence  they  haveefcap- 
ed  the  notice  of  anatomifts,  who  have  often  denied  their  exif- 
tence.  In  birds  there  is  no  proftate  gland.  This  is  what  is 
chiefly  remarkable  in  the  organs  of  that  male. 

The  racemiis  vitellorum,  being  analogous  to  the  oVaria  in  the 
human  fubjeff,  are  attached  by  a proper  membrane  to  the 
back-bone.  This  is  very  fine  and  thin,  and  continued  down 
to  - he  uterus.  Its  orifice  is  averfe  with  refpeft  to  the  ovaria  ; 
yet  notwithftanding,  bythe  force  of  the  orgafmus  venereus,  it 
turns  round  and  grafps  the  v/Ve/Ax,  which  in  its  palTage  through 
this  du£l:  called  the  infundibulum,  receives  a thick  gelatinous 
liquoiTecreted  by  certain  glands.  This,  with  what  it  receives 
in  the  uterus,  compofes  the  white  of  the  egg.  By  this  tube 
then  it  is  carried  into  the  uterus.  The  fhell  is  lined  with  a 
membrane  ; and  in  the  large  end  there  is  a bag  full  of  air, 
from  which  there  is  no  outlet. 

The  uterus  is  a large  bag,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  infund:- 
I buhtm,  full  of  wrinkles  on  its  infide ; here  the  egg  is  completed, 

1 receiving  its  laft  involucrum,  and  is  at  laft  pufiied  out  at  an  o- 
pening  on  the  fide  of  the  common  cloaca.  From  the  tefles  in. 
tthe  male  being  fo  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the 
(creature,  there  muft  neceirarily  be  a great  quaniity  of  femen 
fecerned  ; hence  the  animal  is  falacious,  and  becomes  capable 
(of  impregnating  many  females.  The  want  of  the  vsficule  fe- 
iminalesh  in  fome  mealure  fupplied  by  the  convolutions  of  the 
wnfa  defer entia,  and  by  the  fmall  dillance  between  the  fecerning 
.and  excretory  organs.  The  two  penes  contribute  alfo  very 
imuch  to  their  fliort  coition  ; at  which  time  the  opening  of  the 
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the  dilated,  that  the  effea  of 

he  femen  on  the  v„elJi  nvay  be  greater. 

'SS'  > -Oef^  are  no. 

- g ^ nd  yet  they  appear  entirely  complete. 

naLosT  “T  "f  -h'  '-™res  of  ovi- 

th  u S've  a fhort  hiftory  of  an  epg  and  of 

the  changes  brough.  on  it  byjncuba.inn.  L fare  he’ p ' 
repeated  obfervanons.  I have  ,o  obferVe  once  for  all  ,ha.  „n 

ef o;  negiei 
demonftra.ion  or^a.  I'Xt'' 

fed ' Ja  dry  hla°^  being  eapo- 

Wha.  tough,  mentbranci  winch,  dividing  at  or  very  near  to 
is  contled""  '“S.  'vbere  air  only 

becomes  larger  whe',f,hl'’eggt''L“pr 

triti™'  ‘’"'■'“''Of  so  egg,  is  contained  in  concen- 

nc  . membranes,  but  is  not  al,  of  the  fame  conliftence. 

water  lh"T'  t “ " hhc 

Jle.  when  the  membranes  are  broken ; whereas  its  anterior 

pai't  IS  more  vi/cous. 

5.  The  white  of  an  egg  can  make  its  way  through  the  Ihell 

as  appears  from  its  walling  by  keeping,  cfpccially  if  eapofed 
to  gentle  heat.  ’ ^ 

I 

6.  The  globular  vitellus  or  yolk  would  feem  to  be  no  other 
than  a liquor- inclofed  in  a membrane  ; becaule,  whenever  the 
membrane  is  broke,  it  runs  all  out  j and  is  fpecifically  heavier 

7-  The  chalazte  are  two  white  fpongy  bodies,  riilng  very 
fmail  from  the  oppolite  fides  of  the  membrane  oftheyolfc,  but 

gradually 
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gradually  become  larger  as  they  are  ftretched  out  from  it  in 
an  oblique  dirc£lion  with  regard  to  the  two  ends  of  the  egg. 

S.  If  we  compare  the  chalazae  to  the  extremities  of  an  axis 
palling  through  the  fpherical  vitellus,  thisfphere  will  be  com- 
pofed  of  two  unequal  portions,  its  axis  not  paffing  through  its 
centre  ; confequently,  lince  it  is  heavier  than  the  white,  its 
fmaller  portion  muft  always  be  uppermoft  in  all  politions  of 
the  egg. 

9.  The  yellowilh-white  round  fpot,  called  cicatricula,  is 
placed  on  the  middle  of  the  fmaller  portion  of  the  yolk  i and 
therefore  muft  (by  § 8.)'always  appear  on  thefuperior  part  of 
the  vitellus. 

10.  The  cicatricula  feems  to  be  compofed  of  feveral  circles 

of  different  colours ; and  in  a fecundated  egg,  contains  the 
embryo  or  chick.  See  Malpighi  *.  ' 

II  Eggs,  whole  obtufe  ends  are  all  rubbed  over  with  lin- 
feed-oil,  or  luch  other  fubftances  as  block  up  Imall  pores,  are 
as  fit  for  bringing  forth  chickens,  when  incubated  by  a hen, 
as  other  egs  are. 

I did  not  make  the  experiment ; but  can  give  a voucher, 
whofe  fcrupulous  candour,  with  lincere  good  wifhes  and  en- 
deavours for  the  improvement  of  phyfic  in  this  place,  num- 
, bers  muft  be  acquainted  with  : 1 mean  my  father  ; who  be- 
fmeared  eighteen  eggs  in  the  manner  mentioned  j then  having 
put  a mark  on  them,  he  fet  them,  with  the  like  number  of 
other  eggs,  under  three  hens,  who  brought  out  thirty-fix 
chickens,  not  one  egg  of  the  whole  number  failing. 

12.  'After  incubation,  the  folltculus  aeris  is  gradually  ex- 
tended ; till,  near  the  time  of  the  exclufion  of  the  chick,  it 
occupies,  as  near  as  1 could  judgej  more  than  a third  of  the. 
' cavity  of  the  fhcll. 

13.  The 
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13*  The  extended  folliciilus  does  not  collapfe,  upon  bein^ 
expofed  to  the  preipLire  of  the  atmorphere,  after  incubated  egg^ 
arc  opened  *. 

14.  By  incubation  the  albumen  becomes  thinner  and  mord 
turbid,  efpeciaily  on  its  upper  part  near  the  air-bag,  where  it 
is  alfo  firft  confumed  : and  it  is  afterwards  diminifhed  towards 
the  fharp  end  of  the  egg,  till  at  lafl:  nothing  of  it  is  left  except 
a wliite  cretaceous  fubftance  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fhell. 

15.  As  the  part  of  the  white  neared:  to  the  cicatricula  is 
wafted,  its  membrane  and  the  cicatricula  ftill  approach  nearer, 
till  they  become  contiguous.  This  membrane  of  the  albumen 
is  what  is  commonly  called  the  chorion. 

16.  Some  time  before  the  albumen  is  quite  confumed,  what 
remains  of  it  is  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  egg;  and  there- 
fore the  yolk  is  interpofed  between  it  and  the  membrane  which 
immediately  contains  the  foetus.  Sec  § y.  and  ro. 

17.  The  white  of  a fecundated  egg  is  as  fweetand  free  from 
corruption,  during  all  the  time  of  incubation,  as  it  is  in  a new 
laid  egg. 

I tafted,  fmelled,  and  fwallowed 'the  whites  of  eggs  during 
■all  the  ftates  of  incubation,  both  when  they  were  raw  and  boil- 
td,  and  conftantly  found  as  juft  now  defcribed  ; and  therefore 
cannot  imagine  how  Bellini  f could  affirm  it  to  have  a heavy, 
abominably  ungrateful  tade,  a {linking  fmell,  and  not  only  to 
occaficn,  when  fwallowed,  a troublefome  fenfation  in  the  fto- 

mach 

* It  is  fomewhat  out  of  my  fphere  to  inquire  how  this  additional 
air  gets  into  the  folliculus  : but  if  any  ate  curious  enough  to  make 
this  inquiry,  I would  recommend  to  them  to  obferve  how  this  fol- 
liculus  diftends  and  keeps  ftretched  in  an  cxhaulled  receiver  of  an 
air-pump  ; to  exhauft  the  air  gradually'out  of  the  {liell,  while  it 
Hands  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  both  while  the  folliculus  is  en- 
tire, and  after  it  is  broke,  'obferving  always  the  rifing  or  falling  of 
the  mercurial  gage  5 to  confider  § -i  i.  and  13. ; and  to  confult  Bel ; 
lini  de  Mot.  Cord  ‘ prop.  ix.  and  Hale’s  Staticks. 

De  Motu  Cord.  prop.  vi.  ^ , 
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mach  and  guts,  but  to  prove  purgative.  He  mu{1:  unluckily 
have  examined  none  but  fubventaneous  eggs  : which  is  further 
confirmed  by  defcription  of  the  fmall  particles  in  the  coliquat- 
cd  albumen,  that  rcfle^l  light  fo  ftrongly  as  the  eye  cannot 
bear  it  ; which  I faw  in  I'ome  fubventaneous  eggs^'  but  could 
not  obferve  in  any  that  were  impregnated. 

18.  According  to  Bellini  f,  the  coliiquated  white  always  be- 
comes incapable  of  coagulation  by^heat  •,  but  in  the  trials  I made, 
it  frequently  did  coagulate,  though  I found  the  fuccefs  of  this 
experiment  very  uncertain  ! the  only  general  rule  I could  fix 
vvasj^that,  before  the  qih  or  loth  day  of  incubation,  the  thin- 
ner white  did  not  coagulate  ; but  after  that,  it  frequently  did. 

19.  Very  foon  after  incubation,  the  volume  of  the  yolk  ap- 
pears encrcafed  : and,  by  its  rifin’g  then  nearer  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  egg,  we  may  conclude  that  its  fpecific  weight  de- 
creafes. 

20.  The  yolk  becomes  pale  and  more  fluid  for  fome  time, 
efpecially  on  the  fide  next  to  the  chick,  where  its  bulk  alfo 
foonefl:  increafes  ; but  afterwards  the  membranes  of  the  yolk 
turn  firmer  and  flronger,  and  the  liquor  in  them  is  lefs  ia 
quantity,  and  becomes  more  vifeous. 

21.  As  the  chick  increafes,  the  yolk  is  deprefled  in  the  mid- 
• die  ; and  is  foon  brought  into  a form  fomething  like  to  a horlef 

Ihoe,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  chick  is  lodged. 

22.  The  yolk  remains  frefh  and  uncorrupted  all  the  time 
of  incubatibn,  and  is  always  coagulable. 

23.  Not  long  before  the  exclufion  of  the  chick,  the  whole 
yolk  is  taken  into  its  abdomen. 

24.  The  whole  albumen  and  vitellus  are  not  confumed  by 
the  chick:  for  fome  part  of  the  humours  of  the  egg  efcape? 
through  the  fliell,  and  is  mot  fupplied  by  any  thing  from  with- 
out ; as  evidently  appears  by  an  egg’s  becoming  fo  much  fpe- 

clfically 
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cifically  lighter,  as  to  fwim  in  water  after  incubation,  though 
it  funk  in  it  when  recent. 

2J.  The  chalazie  remain  long  without  being  confidcrably 
changed,  unlefs  that  they  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other  by 
the  creTcent  form  of  the  yolk  j at  laft  they  degenerate  into  a 
dry  chalky  fubffance. 

26.  The  cicatricula-very  foon  is  enlarged  by  incubation  ; 
and,  being  buoyed  up  on  the  top  of  the  yolk  to  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  egg,  it  is  placed  very  near  to  the  air  bag;  and 
when  both  increafe,  they  become  contiguous. 

27.  The  cicatricula  is  called  amnios,  when  it  becomes  large, 

and  contains  the  colliquamentum  or  liquor  in  which  the  chick 
is  immerfed.  > 

28.  The  quantity  of  the  colliquamentum  gradually  increa- 
fes  till  the  15th  or  i6th  day  of  incubation  ; on  the  i8th,  it  is 
all  confumed  ; and,  in  the  three  following  days,  fcarce  any 
moifture  can  be  obferved  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  amnios. 

29.  The  liquor  of  the  amnios  is  more  clear  and  tranfparent 
than  the  colliquated  white  ; its  tafte  is  more  fait,  and'it  has  no 
obfervable  fmell.  Its  confiftence  is  at  firfta  little  vifcous,  then 
it  becomes  more  fluid,  and  afterwards  turns  a little  ropy  again. 

I can  fay  nothing  of  the  particular  times  when  it  does  or 
does  not  coagulate  by  heat : for  it  is  in  fo  fmall  quantity  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  incubation,  that  one  can 
fcarce  gather  as  much  in  a fpoon  as  is  fit  to  make  any  experi- 
ment with  : and  when  all  the  egg  is  boiled  hard,  it  adheres  fo 
clofcly  to  the  white,  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  diflinguilh  the 
one  from  the  other.  Malpighlus  *,  fpeaking  of  the  egg  between 
the  14th  and  19th  day,  fays,  “ That  this  thin  diaphanous  li- 
quor of  the  amnios  was  fometimes  forced,  by  boiling,  into  a 
white  tafty  fubftance which  my  trials  alfo  confirmed. 

The 
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30.  The  allantois  and  its  contained  urine  are  to  be  feen  in 
an  egg,  as  well  as  in  the  fecuni^ines  of  viviparous  animals  f, 

31.  .Though  the  heart  is  among  the  Gi  ll:  parts  of  the  chide 

that  can  be  diftinguilhed,  the  umbilical  velicls  arc  leen 

much  about  the  fiime  time  that  tlie  heart  is  obl'erved. 

✓ 

I did  not  enquire  into  this  fact  ; but  have  two  very  good 
vouchers  for  its  truth,  Harvey  J and  Ma!p'ghius§. 

32.  The  umbilical  veflels  gradually  difperl'e  their  branches 
upon  the  amnios,  upon  the  vitellus,  and  up  >n  the  membranes 
of  the  al‘  u nen  : The  extremities  of  the  much'greater  num- 
ber being  immerfed  into  the  white,  are  extended  proportion- 
ally as  it  is  colliquated- 

33.  Near  to  the  end  of  incubation,  the  umbilical  veflels  be- 
gin to  Ihrivel  and  dccresife,  till  at  the  exclufion  they  are  very 
I m all. 

34.  The  embryo  is  feen  in  an  egg  at  firft  in  the  form  of  a 
fmall  worm  : then  its  carina  or  fpine,  with  the  large  promi- 
nences, that,  afterwards  (hew  themfelves  to  be  the  brain  and 
eyes,  appear;  the  other  bowels  leem  hanging  from  the  Ipine  ; 
the  chalin  of  the  mouth  difeovers  itlelf ; the  extremities  fprout 
out;  thevilicera  are  gradually  covered  with  the  integuments; 
and  at  laft  the  beak,  nails,  and  feathers  are  (een  ; after  which 
all  the  parts  become  ftronger  and  firmer,  the  proportional 
bulk  of  the  head  decreafing. 

For  the  particular  times  when  all  thefe  changes  are  thus 
orderly  brought  about,  confult  Fabticius  ab  Aquapendente, 
Harvey,  and  Malpighius. 

35.  After  all  the  parts  of  the  chick  are  formed,  it  is  always 
found  lying  on  the  lide,  with  its  neck  greatly  bent  forw.iixl, 
the  head  being  covered  with  the  upper  wing,  and  the  beak 
placed  between  the  thighs. 

VoL.III.  Fff  36.  Whea 

f Malpig.  Append,  de  Ovo  Incub.  tab.  vii. 

* 
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36.  When  the  fheli  is  opened  after  the  chick  is  larpe  and^ 
ftrong,  it  may  be  leen  to  bounce  and  fpurn,  fometimes  opening 
its  mouth  wide,  efpecially  if  it  is  ftlrr^d  or  pricked. 

37.  '1  he  mouth,  oefophagus,  and  ingluvies,  are  always  found 
moin-  5 but  never  contain  any  quantity  of  liquor  that  can  be 
collected  or  will  run  out  in  diops. 

38.  The  bulbous  glandular  part  of  the  oefophagus  immedi- 
ately above  the  ftomach,  or  what  Peyer  ♦ calls  the  infundibulum y 
and  the  ftomach,  are  full  of  a liquor,  in  the  youngeft  chick  we 
can  diffccl:,  and  continue  full  the  whole  time  of  incubation  i 
neither  infundibulum  hor  ftomach  having  yet  got  the  tendinous 
firmnefs  they  have  in  adults  ; nor  can  we  oblerve  the  dry  pelli- 
cle which  is  lo  eafily  feparated  from  thefe  parts  in  hens. 

3^.  I'his  liquor  of  the  ftomach  is  at  6rft  thin  and  more  wa- 
tery j afterwards  it  becomes  curdy  ; and  at  hft  refembles 
a greyifh  white  mucus,  unlefs  that  fome  part  of  it  frequent- 
ly is  coloured  yellow  or  green  by  a mixture  of  bile.  It  always 
coagulates,  by  boiling,  into  a firm  yellowilh  white  fubftance. 

40.  The  quantity  of  faeces  was  not  large  in  the  great  guts 
of  any  chickens  I opened  before  exclulion. 

41.  A little  time  before  the  exclufion,  the  chick  may  fre- 
quently be  heard  making  the  fame  piping  found  that  hatched 
chickens  make.  In  three  eggs,  which  w'erc  all  I opened  in  this 
Rate,  the  beak  of  the  chick  had  perforated  the  membrane  of 

ihe.  folltculus  aeris. 

/ 

42.  The  {hell  at  the  obtufe  end  of  the  egg  frequently  ap- 
pears  cracked  lome  time  before  the  exclufion  of  the  chick. 

43.  Ihe  chick  is  fometimes  obferved  to  perforate  the  fliell 
with  its  beak  ; but  in  thofe  I faw  tumbling  out  of  the  Ihell, 
it  was  broke  otF irregularly,  at  the  place  where  the  membrane 
of  the folliculus  aeris  was  joined  to  it. 

44.  After  the  exclufion  ili,e  yolk  is  gradually  wafted,  be- 
ing conveyed  into  the  fmall  guts  by  a fmall  duiTt,  its  mem- 

c branes 

^ Comment,  in  Anat.  Ventricul.'Gaillin* 
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brahes  gradually  contraft  themfelves,  and  the  du^I  becomes 
fliorter.  On  the  tenth  day  after  exclufion,  the  vitellus  was 
no  larger  than  a fmali  pin-head,  arid  the  du£l  was  fcarce  one» 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch  long. 

t , 

From  this  hiftory  of  the  egg  and  of  incubation,  I fliall  en» 
deavour  to  deduce  the  manner  in  which  the  colliqriated  white 
is  taken  in  by  the  chick. 

Authors  generally  feem  to  agree,  that  the  oviparous  feetus^ 
while  very  young,  receives  its  nourifliracnt  by  the  navel;  but 
feveral  of  the  beft  reputation  have  been  of  opinion,  that  after- 
wards It  is  conveyed  by  the  mouth.  I fliall  examine  the  ar- 
guments they  uftd  in  proof  of  this,  and  then  fltall  fubjoiii 
fome  negative  reafons  which  they  have  not  noticed. 

Bvlliiii*  has  deferibed  the  cicatriculi,  ot facculus  amnn,vf\\\\ 
the  chalazse  firft  formed  in  the  back  of  the  hen  ; to  which, 
according  to  him,  the  vitellus  is  afterwards  joined,  and  the 
white  is  acquired  as  they  pafs  down  the  oviduct.  He  fays 
the  chalaz®  are  compofed  of  numerous  canals,  which  open 
into  the  amnios,  and  lend  out  their  roots  into  the  cavity  of 
the  yolk,  and  into  the  white.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  con- 
fequences  may  be  drawn  from  this  delcription,  by  thofe  who 
alTert  the  nourilhment  to  be  carried  by  the  mouth,  viz.  That 
here  are  direft  palTages  into  the  cavity  where  the  chick  is, 
which  can  take  up  the  liquors  no  other  way  than  by  thd 
mouth. 

The  anfwer  to  this  obfervation  is  the  fame  as  has  been  made 
to  the  other  faffs  already  quoted  from  this  author.  I deny  than 
X\\t  facculus  amnii  is  formed  before  the  vitellus;  on  the  contra^ 
ry,  the  vitellus  is  evidently  to  be  feen  before  the  cicatricula  or 
chalazse  can  be  difeerned.  Next,  1 deny  the  chalazse  (if  they 
are  canals)  to  have  the  lealf  communication  with  the  amnios, 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  Hate  of  the  egg,  otherwilc  than  as  they 

F f f 2 
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are  both  adhering  to  the  ^ membrane  of  the  viiellus ; upcwi 
wh.ch,  or  within  which,  no  particular  fibres,  no  canals,  are 
Rrctched  to  the  cicatricula.  f' very  one  has  it  in  his  power  to 
examine  thefe  facts,  it  then  the,  f.itSks  are  denied,  the  confe- 
qutnees  cannot  be  admitted. 

Since  there  are  no  canals  pafllng  through  the  yolk,  that  o- 
pen  into  the jut'ciis  colliquamenti^  and  the  cicatricula  comes  to 
be  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  yolk,  and  contiguous  to 
the  air-bag  26.),  it  is  evidetu,  that  the  liquor  amnii  mud  be 
fuinilhed  by  the  chick,  which  being  covered  with  feathers, 
having  nomammte,  bladder  of  urine,  or  large  falivary  glands, 
can  only  lupply  it  by  the  blanches  of  the  umbilical  veflcls 
fpread  on  th.e  amnios. 

Harvey*  affirms,  that  a liquor  is  found  in  the  mouth  and 
ingluvies  of  the  chick,  which  he  concludes  to  be  the  colliqua* 
mentum  or  liquoi  amnii,  from  their  rei'cmblancej  from  the 
quantity  of  the  contents  of  the  Ikomach  ; from  the  chick’s  be- 
ing feen  to  open  its  mouth;  and  from  the  neceffity  creatures 
are  in  of  fwallovving,  or  of  forcing  back  by  vomiting,  what- 
ever is  introduced  to  the  root  of  their  tongue. 

As  to  the  refemblance,  I do  not  fee  how  the  comparifon  can 

be  made,  fince  the  liquor  iti  the  mouth  and  crop  is  in  tuch 

a fmall  quantity,  (§d7-)-  But  luppole  that  a fufficient  quantity 

was  collected,  the  two  liquors  agreeing  in  feveral  properties 

would  not  of  itfelt  be  a fufficient  proof  of  their  beitig  the  lame; 

and  if,  for  argument’s  lake,  the  lic]Uor  in  the  crop  was  granted 
/ 

to  be  in  a very  large  quantity,  and  to  agree  in  every  property 
with  that  in  the  amnioS,  it  would  certaiinly  appear  in  the  fame 
form  for  fbme  time  in  the  llcmach  ; whereas  it  is  always 
.found  very  different  there  in  the  larger  tcctus  (§39-)i  and 
Harvey  contefles  as^much  in  this  place  : thc^.  fore  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  it  dbes  not  go  duwm  into  the  flomach. 

If 
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If  ever  any  th:ng  like  fieces  has  been  feen  in  the  crop  of 
chickens,  as  has  been  alledged  by  Tome,  it  might  be  no  more 
than  the  yellow  or  green>coloured  fubflance  brought  up  from 
the  ftomach,  {§  39.) 

The  quantity  of  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftinea 
may  be  accounted  for  from  § 38,  applied  to  what  was  faid  on 
viviparous  animals. 

Though  creatures  that  refpire  are  under  a neceflity  of  either 
fwallowing,  or  forcing  back  by  vomiting,  whatever  is  intro- 
duced beyond  their  fauces,  1 cannot  think  it  fhould  be  thence 
concluded  that  a foetus  is  under  the  fame  neceflity  ; for,  as  it 
does  not  exercile  refpiration,  it  will  fuffer  no  inconvenience 
by  a liquor  lodging  near  to  the  glottis  ; whereas  creatures  that 
breathe  cannot  allow  any  fubftance  to  remain  there  without  dan- 
ger of  the  glottis  being  flopped,  or  of  iuch  lubltances ►failing 
down  the  trachea,  either  of  which  would  be  of  bad  confe- 
quence  ; which  the  creature  prevents,  by  forcing  I'uch  fub- 
ftances  cut  of  iuch  a dangerous  fituation. 

But  to  enforce  the  negative  of  the  colliquamentum  pafling 
by  the  mouth,  obf'erve,  that  there  are  only  three  days  in  which 
this  paffage  can  moil  probably  be  luppofed  to  happen,  which 
arc  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  day  of  incubation;  for  before 
the  15th,  the  quantity  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  cncrcafing,  wnich 
is  no  great  lign  of  its  being  iwall.iwed  j and  alter  the  iSth 
this  liquor  is  not  to  be  feen,  \vid.  § 28.)  It,  then,  the  liquor 
amnii  were  all  Iwalluwci)  between  the^  15th  and  i8tndays,  the 
ftomach  ought  to  be  ruilcr  at  this  time,  and  us  contents  Ihouid 
be  thinner,  more  pciiucid,  &c.  like  to  the  colliquamentum  j 
which!  am  certain  docs  not  happen.  Befides,  if  we  fuppnfe 
the  power  of  digeftion,  lo  ftrongas  to  expel  this  liquor  as  faft 
as  it  is  taken  down  in  thele  three  days,  it  would  certainly  fol- 
low, that  this  powertui  digeftion  continuing  in  the  three  fuc- 
ceeding  days,  while  there  is  no  liquor  to  be  fwallowed,  the 
ftomach  ought  to  be  quite  cjmpticd  j which  every  eft;  who 

* opens 
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opens  € ^Omachs  of  chickens  af  this  time  will  fee  i*  ic  not; 
And,  la%,  as  a more  direft  proof  ITII  againU  Harvey,  I broke 
ihc  fhclls  of  fevera!  incubated  eg-s,  while  the  colliquamcnrimi 
was  in  lar^e  quantity,  and  before  the  amnios  was  opened,  I 
faw  the  chickens  open  their  mouths  very  wide  feveral  times, 
but  could  not  obierve  t'^i  quantity  of  the  liquor  in  whicii  they 
Jay  at  all  leflencd.  I afterwards  carefully  differed  the  chic- 
kens, and  found  no  other  than  the  common  finall  quantity  in 
the  crops,  and  the  ordinary  curdy  mucus  in  the  flomach;  which 
Teems  to  me  a demonftration  tliat  they  do  not  fwa'low. 

After  fuch  convincing  proofs,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  make 
any  appltcatjon  of  the  arguments  in  the  former  part  of  this 
tffiy  to  this  ful‘je£l;  and  therefore  I Ihall  only  defire  the  read- 
er to  compare  the  pofiure  of  a chick,  and  of  a hen  while  Ihc 
fwallows  liquors,  that  they  may  fee  the  poflure  of  the  chick’s 
reck  to  be  mofl;  unfavourable  to  the  fuppofitlon  of  deglutition 
being  pei.ormcd  ; and  then  Jhall  conclude  with  a very  fhort 
hiftory  of  incubation,  afiigning  what  I imagine  to  be  the  moft 
probable  reafons  of  the  feveral  appearances. 

By  the  heat  of' the  hen,  or  of  ftoves  equal  to  it,  afiified 

poflibly  by  the  aftion  of  the  ;iir  contained  in  the  folliciilus 

/ 

aeris  2.  3.  1 2.)  the  albumen  becomes  thinner,  efpecially 
where  it  is  mofl:  expofed  to  thefe  forces  (§  14.)  ; and  the  vi- 
tellus  in  the  fame  manner  becomes  fpecifically  lighter  (§  19.), 
and  therefore  readily  rifes  in  the  white.  And  as,  by  being  di- 
vided into  two  unequal  portions  by  its  axis  the  chalaza:,  it  pre'- 
fents  the  fmaller  portion  to  the  incubating  heat  at  firfi,  (§  S. 
p.) ; fo  the  change  in  confequence  of  incubation  being  fooneft 
and  moll  produced  here  (§  20),  and  the  cicatricula  being  en- 
larged at  the  lame  time,  the  fmaller  portion  of  the  yolk  be- 
comes much  lighter  ; and  therefore  is  buoyed  up  to  the  fu- 
perior  part  of  the  egg  ; whereby  the  folliculus  aerif  and  the 
membranes  of  the  cicatricula  become  contiguous  when  they 
cnlargtvi^^  26.)f  and  the  viieilus  can  never  be  in  hazard  of  com- 

preffing 
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]prif  fling  the  tender  embryo  ; and  the  umbilical  vefTels  are  fitu- 
’ sated  To  as  to  have  their  extremities  immeiTed  in  the  liquors 
n ithat  fird:  undergo  the  proper  change,  for  being  imbibed  by  their 
1 (oriilces,  (§  3Z.) — The  incubation  continuing,  the  white  is  ftill 
^1  imore  and  more  colliqu.itcd,  and  tlie  umbilical  veffels  are  pro- 
1 iportion  dly  extended,  the  veins  to  abloi  bit,  and  the  arteries  to 

* tihrow  out  any  panicles  that  are  unlit  for  the  chick  till  they 
' ;are  farther  prepared,  but  efpecially  to  drive  forward  the  li- 
' tquors  in  the  veins,  as  was  explained  in  the  account  of  the  vivi* 

jparous  animals,  (§  20.) — When  the  white  in  the  upper  part  of 

• tthe  egg  is  exhauftcd,  its  membranes  become  contiguous  to  the 
i samnios,  (§  15.)*  and  thereby  the  membranes  involving  the 

IfcEius,  becomes  fufficiently  ifrong  to  relid  the  morions  of  the 
cchick,  when  its  eafe  or  fafety  prompt  it  at  any  time  to  Ipurn. 

I 

— Thq  powers  of  incubation  above-mentioned,  affided  by  the 
jpulfation  and  conquaflatory  motions  of  the  numerous  umbili- 
(cal  ved'cls  fpread  on  the  yolk  (§  32.),  dilTolve  that  humour 
rmore,  and  render  fome  part  of  it  dne  enough  to  be  taken  up 
Iby  the  fmall  extremities  of  the  umbilical  vein,  fome  of  which, 
jpenetratc  its  membrane  : by  which  the  liquor  at  lad  becomes 
tthickcr  (§  20;) ; and  the  membrane,  being  in  part  emptied,  will 
tmore  ealily  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  chick  ; and  is  prefled 
iintothe  form  of  a horfe-lhoc  (§  21.),  while  th^  nct-work  of  the 
ivcdels  extended  on  this  membrane  renders  it  dronger  and 
f firmer. — The  foUicuhis  aeris  not  only  affids  in  colliquating  the 
jalbumen  •,  but,  when  the  humours  of  the  egg  come  to  occupy- 
ta  lefs  fpace,  by  efcaping  through  the  Ihell  (§  24.)  and  by  being 
(changed  into  the  folid  fubdance  of  the  chick,  the  folliculu^ 
(enlarging  (§  12.),  keeps  the  chick  and  humour  deady,  with, 

I (out  danger  of  being  di  (ordered  and  broke,  by  the  motions  of 
tthe  egg. — Branches  of  the  umbilical  velfels  being  didributed 
tto  the  amnios  (§  32.),  the  arteries  will  pour  out  their  liquors 
linto  its  cavity  in  greater  quantity  than  the  veins  can  take  them 
i^p,  as  long  as  the  f(£tus  is  weak;  but  whenever  the  foeii^!  be- 
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comes  (Ironger,  ancf  confequenrly  the  abforbcnt  power  of  the 
veins  increafes,  they  will  take  up  the  fluid  of  the  amnios  fafter 
than  the  arteries  pour  it  in,  and  its  quantity  will  be  diminilhed 
till  it  is  quite  exhaufted,  (§  28  and  29  ) — This  abforprion  will 
go  on  more  fpeedily  in  proportion  alfo  to  the  umbilical  vc^els 
being  Icls  diftendcd  with  albumen,’  w'hereby  tfiere  is  lefs  re- 
flftance  to  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  abforbeu  liquors  ; 
\vhich  probably  is  the  reafon  of  the  colliquamcntum  being  all 
taken  up  between  the  15th  and  i8th  days. — Bv  the  conftant 
circulation  and  renew'al  of  all  thefe  humours  of  the  egg,  they 
keep  frefli  and  uncorrupted  in  a fecundated  egg.  (§  17.  and 
22.)  ; but  corrupt  foon  in  a fubventancous  one,  or  in  fuch 
ivhofe  foetus  dies  in  the  time  of  incubation. — Wherever  veflels 
are  not  fufflcicntly  filled,  they  contrafl  themfelves  j and  there- 
fore the  albumen  being  cxhaulted  in  the  lafl  days  of  incuba- 
tion, the  umbilical  vefTcls  gradually  Ihrivel  (5  33.),  which  pre- 
vents the  danger  of  an  hsemorrhage  when  the  chick  is  fepara- 
ted  from  its  membranes.  But  as  the  white  is  not  fuffleient  at 
this  time  fully  to  fupply  the  chick,  the  yolk' is  taken  into  its 
body  (§  23.)  j and  being  there  prefled,  it  is  thrown  gradu.illy 
by  the  proper  du6f  (§  23.  and  44.)  into  the  guts  to  fupply  that 
defedt. — The  veflels  and  glands  which  open  into  the  alimenta- 
ry tube  feparate  at  lead  as  much  liquor  as  will  moiften  it;  and 
the  ftomach,  having  no  callous  ftrong  cruft  on  its  internal  lur- 
face  (§  38.),  will  feparate  more  than  it  can  do  tjn  the  adult ; and 
in  the  mean  time  the  glands  of  the  infundibulum  pour,  out  a li- 
quor that  is  always  thicker  as  the  chick  increafcS,till  it  becomes 
a very  thick  white  mucus  ; And  therefore  the  contents  of  the 
' ftomach  of  the  foetus  in  the  egg  muft  have  the  appearance  deferi- 

bed  (§  39.),  and  will  beflowly  pafling  off  into  the  intellines. 

The  Ihell  at  the  obtufe  end  of  the  egg  becoming  more  brittle, 
by  being  lo  long  expofed  to  a dry  heat  (§  i ).  and  the  mem- 
branes lofing  their  tougbnefs  when  their  moilfure  is  exhaufted, 

the  chick  very  ealily  tears  them,  and  breaks  off  that  end  of  the 

Ihell, 
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fiicll,  to  make  its  wiy  into  the  common  atmof'phere. i-The 

mother  having  no  juices  prepared  within  her  body  to  give  to 
the  chick  for  fooda'terit  is  hatched,  audits  organs  for  taking 
in  and  digefting  aliment  being  for  fome  time  too  weak  toVup- 
piy  it  fufficiemly  with  nouriOiment,  the  vitellus  is  made  to 
ifupply  thcfc  deficiencies,  till  the  chick  is  fuflinenily  confirmed 

I and  ftrong  f$  44.  ) ; after  which  it  is  no  longer  the  fubjeft  of 
my  prt  fent  inquiry. 

After  having  obferved  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and 

I thorax,  we  next  proceed  to  examine  the  parts  about  the  neck 
and  head. 

Ihefe  creatures,  as  was  obferved  of  fowls  in  general,  have 

no  teeth.  .Some,  indeed,  have  an  appearance  of  teeth  ; but 

I thefe  are  only  fmall  procelTcs  or  ferr^e  rifing  out  from  the  man- 

.dible,  without  any  focket.  &c.  which  would  have  been  needlefs. 

:as  they  fwallow  their  food  entire,  hut  their  tongue  is  made 

Ifomewhat  firm,  left  it  fhould  be  hurt  by  the  fharp  points  of 

tthe  gram  on  which  they  feed.  It  is  of  a triangular  figure, 

=and  pointed  before ; and  as  by  their  depending  pofture  their 

rmeat  is  in  hazard  of  falling  out  of  their  mouths,  to  prevent 

tthis,  there  are  leveral  fm;Ul  pointed  papillie  ftanding  out  upon 

tt  eir  tongue  and  palate,  with  their  points  inclined  backwards. 

sallowing  an  cafy  palTage  to  the  food,  but  hindering  it  to  re- 
Iturn. 


We  have  here  no  vt/nm  paUinum,  uvuU,  orephhiiU , and  in 
.place  of  two  large  holes  opening  in, o the  nole,  there  is  onlv  a 
.long  narrow  rima  furnilhed  with  ftrong  ntufeles  . and  a ti.nilar 
.nma  fupphes  the  place  of  a glottis.  The  creature  has  a power 
®f  Ihuttmg  both  at  plea/nret  the  nature  of  then  food  Lms 
rno,  only  to  exetnpt  them  from  the  hazard  of  tts  getting 
he  nole  or  trachea,  but  it. /harp  points  would  hurt  in  f.ula 
™ epiglottis.  Hence  we  fee  with  what  diificuhy  they  fwallow’ 
Uough  or  other  fort  of  food  that  can  be  eafily  .„„uUed  into 

■‘■“hear 
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wc  obferve  a rima  glottidis  with  mufcular  fidcs,  which  may 
a£lin  preventing  the  food  or  drink  from  parting  into  the  lungs, 
for  there  is  no  epiglottis,  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds. 

Their  cranium  is  more  cellular  and  cavernous  than  ours. 
By  this  means  their  heads  are  light,  yet  ftrong  enough  to  refill 
external  injuries  ; for  the  enlarging  of  the  diameter  of  bones 
contributes  to  their  flrength.  By  this  cavernous  cranium 
the  organ  of  fmelling  is  fuppofed  to  be  confiderably  enlarged  j 
and  farther,  finging  birds,  as  is  obferved  by  Mr  Ray  and  Mr 
Derham,  have  the  cavernous  ftrufture  of  the  brain  ftill 
more  obfcrvable  ; and  we  are  told  that  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  communicates  with  the  cells  ; but  this,  I am  apt 
to  believe,  fo  far  as  1 could  find  from  dilTeflion,  is  rather  found- 
ed on  theory  than  matter  of  fa£l.  Their  brain  is  cover- 
ed with  the  common  membranes,  but  its  external  furface  is 
not  formed  into  fo  many  gyrx  or  convolutions  as  ours.  Its 
anterior  part  is  quite  folid,  of  a cineritious  colour,  and  fo  far 
refemblcs  the  corpora  Jlriata  as  to  give  rife  to  the  olfaflory 
nerves.  The  whole  of  it  appears  to  us  as  imperfedl,  and 
v/e  can  fcarcely  determine  whether  there  be  any  thing  ana- 
logous to  a third  or  fourth  ventricle  : neither  the  corpus  cal~ 
lofum,  fornix^  nates , or  tejleSi  &c.  can  be  obferved  here  j 
which  parts  therefore  cannot  be  imagined  as  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  the  funiVtonsof  life,  fince  we  find  thefe  creatures  per- 
form them  fuffictently  well.  We  may  perhaps  think  they  ferve 
a particular  ufe  in  man,  who  is  a rational  creature  j but  then 
quadrupeds  enjoy  them  in  common  with  men.  Thefe  protu- 
berances, &c  (eem  rather  to  depend  on  the  different  difpofi- 
_tion  of  the  feveral  parts,  being  var-ioufly  connedled  and  meet- 
ing in  different  diredlions  indifferent  places,  than  their  being 
abfolutely  ncceffary  for  any  particular  ufe;  and  the  ufes  that 
have  been  affigned  to  different  parts  of  the  brain  by  authors, 
feem  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  authors  fancy.  1 
have  already  owned  my  ignorance  of  the  ufes  of  the  particular 
paru  of  the  brain,  fo  I lhall  not  pretend  to  give  rcafons  for 

their 
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their  being  difFerent  in  different  animals.  All  animals  ftem  to 
agree  in  this,  that  the  cerebrum  has  always  hollows  and  vacui* 
ties  in  it. 

Their  organ  of  fmelling  is  very  large,  and  well  provided  , 
with  nerves  ; hence  they  have  this  fenfation  very  acute.  Ra- 
vens and  other  birds  of  prey  give  a fure  proof  of  this,  by  their 
being  able  to  find  out  their  prey,  though  concealed  from  their 
fight,  and  at  a confiderable  diftance. 

Thofe  birds  that  grope  for  their  food  in  the  waters,  mud, 
See.  have  large  nerves,  which  run  quite  to  the  end  of  their 
bills,  by  which  they  find  out  and  diftinguHh  their  food. 

The  anterior  part  of  their  eyes  (inftead  of  having  the  fclerotic 
coat  contained,  fo  as  to  make  nearly  a fphere  as  in  us,)  turns 
all  of  a fuddenflat;  fo  that  here  the  fclerotic  makes  but  half  a 
fphere;  and  the  cornea  riles  up  afterwards,  being  a portion  of 
a very  fmall  and  diftindt  fphere : fo  that  in  thefe  creatures  there 
is  a much  greater  difference  between  the  fclerotic  and  cornua 
than  in  us.  Hence  their  eyes  do  not  jut  out  of  their  heads, 
as  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As  moft  of  thefe  creatures  are 
continually  employed  in  hedges  and  thickets,  that  their  eyes 
might  be  fecured  from  thefe  injuries,  a.^well  as  from  too  muclf 
light  when  flying  in  the  face  of  the  fun,  there  is  therefore  a 
very  elegant  mechanifm  in  their  eyes.  A membrane  rifes 
from  the  internal  canthus,  which  at  pleafurc,  like  a curtain, 
can  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  eye  ; and  this,  by  means  of  a 
proper  mufcle  that  rifes  from  the  fclerotic  coat,  and  palling 
rpund  the  optic  nerves,  runs  through  the  mufculus  oculi  attollens 
(by  which  however  the  optic  nerves  are  not  comprelTcd),  and 
palpebra,  to  be  inferted  into  the  edge  of  this  membrane. 
"Whenever  this  mufcle  ccafes  to  afV,  the  membrane  by  its  own 
elafticity  again  difeovers  the  eye.  This  covering  is  neither 
pellucid  nor  opaque,  both  which  would  have  been  equally  in- 
convenient i but,  being  fomewhat  tranfparent,  allows  as  many 
rays  to  enter  as  to  make  any  objefl  juft  vifible,  and  is  fufficient 
to  direift  them  in  their  progrelfion.  By  means  of  this  mem- 
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brane  it  is  that  the  eagle  is  faid  to  look  at  the  fun.  Quadrupeds 
alfo,  as  we  mentioned  before,  have  a fmall  mcmbrana  niRitani. 

Befides,  all  fowls  have  another  particularity,  the  ufe  of 
which  I think  is  not  fo  well  undcrflood  } and  that  is,  along- 
ilh  black  triangular  purfe,  rifing  from  the  bottom  of  their 
eye  juft  at  the  entry  of  the  optic  nel’ve,  and  ftretched  out  into 
their  vitreous  humour,  ar.d  perhaps  it  gives  Tome  threads  to  the 
cryftalline.  Po  this  the  French  (who,  as  far  as  1 know,  were 
the  firjl  who  took  notice  of  it  in  their  diflevftions  before  the 
Royal  Academy)  gaVe  the  name  of  bourfe  noire.  It  may  pofS- 
bly  ferve  to  fuffbcate  fome  of  the  rays  of  light,  that  they  may 
fee objedts  more  diftindlly  without  hurting  their  eyes.  It  has 
a connexion  with  the  vitreous,  and  fcems  to  be  joined  alfo  to 
the  cryfialline,  humours.  If  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  a power 
of  contradfion,  (which  may  be  as  well  allowed  as  that  of 
the  iris),  it  may  fo  alter  the  pofition  of  the  vitreous  and  cryf- 
talline  humours,  that  the  rays  from  any  body  may  not  fall  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  cryftalline  ; and  this  feems  to  be  necefla- 
ry  in  them,  fince  they  cannot  change  the  figure  of  the  anterior 
part  of  their  eye  fo  much  as  we  can  do  : and  as  this  animal  is 
expofed  often  to  too  great  a number  of  rays  of  light,  fo  they 
have  no  tapeium,  but  have  the  bottom  of  their  eye  wholly 
black  on  the  retina  ; and  in  confequence  of  this,  fowls  fee  ve--' 
ry  ill  in  the  dark.  • ' ' 

They  have  no  external  ear;  but  in  its  place  a tuft  of 
very  fine  feathers  covering  the  meatus  audi^orius^  which  eafily 
allows  the  waves  of  found  to  pafs  them,  and  likewi<e  prevents 
?luft  or  Jtny  infedt  from  getting  in*  An  external  ear  would 
have  been  inconvenient  in  their  pafl'age  through  thickets,  and 
in  flying,  A liquor  is  leparated  in  the  external  part  of  the 
car,  or  meatus  audit orius,  to  lubricate  the  pafTage,  and  farther 
prevent  the  entrance  of  any  infcdls,  &c.  The  membrana  tym- 
fani  is  convex  externally  ; and  no  mufcles  are  fixed  to  the 
^pnes  of  their  ear,  which  arc  rather  of  a cartilaginous  confift- 
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€DCC  : Any  tremulous  motions  irnpreflcd  on  the  air  are  com- 
municated in  thefe  creatures  merely  by  the  fpring  and  elaftici- 
ty  of  thefe  bones;  fo,  probably,  the  membrane  is  not  fo  ftretch- 
I ed  as  in  the  human  ear  by  mnfcles.  dhe  leraicircular  canals 
are  very  diftinft,  and  eallly  prepared. 

The  -ANATOMY  of  a CARNIVOROUS  BIRD. 

\ j 

WE  come  next  to  birds  of  prey,  and  for  an  example  (hall 
take  a flannel  or  fmall  hawk.  The  principal  diffe- 
rence to  be  obferved  in  them,  is  in  their  chylopoietic  vifeera, 
•which  may  be  accounted  for  from  their  different  way  of  life. 

Immediately  under  their  clavicles,  you  will  obferve  the  oefo- 
' phagus  expanded  into  their  ingluvies^  which  is  proportionally 
lefs  than  in  the  granivorous  kind,  fince  their  food  does  not 
ifwell  fo  much  by  maceration  : and  for  the  fame  reafon,  there  , 
I is  a lefs  quantity  of  menflruum  to  be  found  here. 

They  have  alfo  a ventriculus  Jliccenturiatus,  plentifully  ftored 
'with  glands,  fituated  immediately  above  their  flomach,  which 
'we  fee  here  is  thin  and  mufculo-membrandus,  otherwife  than 
iin  the  granivorous  kind:  and  this  difference,  which  is  almoft 
I the  only  one  we  fliall  find  between  the  two  different  fpecies  of 
1 fowls,  is  eafily  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  their  food, 
'which  requires  lefs  attrition,  being  eafier  of  digeftion  than 
tthat  of  the  other  kind  ; ncverthelefs,dt  feems  requifite  it 
ifliould  be  ftronger  than  the  human,  to  compenfate  the  want 
(of  abdominal  mufcles,  which  are  here  very  thin. 

The  fame  mechanifm  obtains  in  this  creature’s  duodenum^ 
tthat  we  have  hitherto  obferved.  As  being  a carnivorous  ani- 
imal,  its  guts  are  proportionally  ihorterthan  thofe  of  the  grani- 
tvorous  kind  : for  the  reafon  firft  given,  viz.  its  food  being  more 
lliable  to  corrupt,  therefore  not  proper  to  be  long  detained  in 
tthe  body  ; and  for  that  reafon  it  has  no  intejlinx  cccca^  of  which 
ithe  other  fowls  have  a pair.  The  difference  in  their  wings, 
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beaks,  and  claws,  arc  obvious ; and  have  been  already  in  fomc 
meafure  obferved. 

The  ANATOMY  of  AQUEOUS  ANIMALS. 

' I.  AMPHIBIOUS. 

Aqueous  animals  are  generally  divided  into  fuch  as 
have  lungs,  and  luch  as  want  them.  The  firft  fpecles 
differ  fo  inconfiderably  from  an  ox  or  any  other  quadruped, 
that  a few  obfervations  may  befufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
internal  ftrutSlure ; for  this  purpofe,  we  fhall  firft  examine  that 
fpecies  of  them  which  moft  refembles  man  in  the  internal 
ftrufture,  the  tortoife. 

TORTOISE.  1 he  covering  of  this  animal  is  compofed  of 
a (hell  fo  remarkably  hard  and  firm  in  its  texture,  that  a load* 
ed  waggon  may  go  over  it,  without  hurting  the  fhcll  or  the  a* 
nimal  within  it.  In  the  young  animal,  this  (hell  grows  harder 
in  proportion  as  its  contents  expand  ; and  this  creature  never 
changes  its  fliell,  as  fome  others  do  : hence  it  was  necelTary  for 
it  to  be  compofed  of  different  pieces  ; and  thefe  are  more  or 
lefs  diftinft  in  different  animals.  Its  feet  are  fmall  and  weak; 

- and  are  exceedingly  (low  in  motion. 

It  has  neither  tongue  nor  teeth  ; to  make  up  for  which,  its 
lips  arc  fo  hard  as  to  be  able  to  break  almoft  the  hardeft  bo- 
dies. 

The  ailimentary  canal  very  much  refembles  that  of  the  form- 
er clafs. 

The  principal  difference  is  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  heart  has  two  diftintft  auricles,  without  any  communica- 
tion : and  under  ihele,  there  is  the  appearance  of  two  ventricles 
(iroilar  in  (hapeto  thofe  of  the  former  clafs:  but  they  may  becon- 
fideredas  one  cavity;  for  the  ventricle  fends  out  not  only  the  pul- 
monary artery,butlikewife  the  aorta;  for  there  is  a palTage  in  the 

feptum 
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feptum',  by  which  the  ventricles  communicate  freely,  and  the 
blood  pafles  from  the  left  into  the  right  one.  From  the  aorta- 
the  blood  returns  into  the  right  auricle,  while  that  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  returns  to  the  left  auricle,  from  which  it  is 
fent  to  the  left  ventricle.  See  fo  that  only  a part  of  the  blood 
is  fent  to  the  lungs,  the  reft  going  immediately  into  the  aorta  ; 
hence  the  animal  is  not  under  the  neceflity  of  breathing  fo 
often  as  otherwife  it  would  be. 

Blood  vcjfels.  From  the  bafeof  the  right  ventricle  goes  out 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  The  pulmonary  artery  is 
fpent  upon  the  lungs.  The  aortse  may  be  faid  to  be  three,  ia 
number:  for  the  aorta  finillra  afeends  through  the  pericardi- 
um in  company  with  the  pulmonary  artery  j and  afterwards 
turns  down,  and  fends  oft  a confiderable  branch,  which  fplits 
. into  two;  one  of  which  joins  the  right  aorta,  while  the  other 
is  diftributed  upon  the  liver,  ftomach,  inteftines,  &c.  What 
remains  of  this  aorta  runs  to  the  kidneys  and  pofterior  extremi- 
ties of  that  fide.  An  aorta  defeendens,  &c.  after  piercing  the 
pericardium,  runs  down  and  communicates  with  the  branch 
already  mentioned,  is  diltributed  upon  the  right  kidney  and  in- 
ferior extremity,  and  alfo  upon  the  bladder  and  parts  of  gene- 
ration. An  aorta  afeendens,  after  getting  out  of  the  pericar- 
dium, fupplies  the  fore  legs,  neck,  and  head.  The  blood  of 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  body  returns  to  the  right  auricle  by 
two  jugular  veins,  which  unite  after  perforating  the  pericar- 
dium. From  the  inferior  part,  it  returns  to  the  fame  auricle 
by  two  large  veins  ; one  on  the  right  lide  receives  the  blood  from 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  ; the  ocher  on  the  left  lide  receives  the 
blood  fi'om  the  left  lobe,  and  alfo  a trunk  which  correfponds 
with  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  other  animals.  The  pulmonary 
veflels  run  in  the  left  auricle  in  the  common  way. 

Ahforbents.  The  abforbent  fyftem  in  the  turtle,  like  that  in 
the  former  clafs,  conllfts  of  laffeals  and  lymphatics,  with  their 
common  trunks  the  thoracic  duffs ; but  differs  from  it  in  ha- 
ving 
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Tfing  no  obvious  lymphatic  glands  on  any  parts  of  its  body,  ilor 
plexus  formed  at  the  termination  in  the  red  veins. 

The accompany  the  blood-vcflclsupon  the  mefentery, 
and  form  frequent  net  works  acrofs  thefevefl'els  : near  the  root 
of  the  mefentery  a plexus  is  formed,  which  communicates 
with  the  lymphatics  coming  from  the  kidneys  and  parts  near 
the  anus.  At  the  root  of  the  mefentery  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
fpine,  the  lymphatics  of  the  fpleenjoin  the  laiteals ; and  im- 
mediately above  this  a plexus  is  formed,  which  lies  upon  the 
right  aorta.  From  this  plexus- a large  branch  arifes,  which 
pafles  behind  the  right  aorta -to  the  left  fide,  and  gets  before 
the  left  aorta,  where  it  aflifts  in  forming  a very  large  rccepta* 
culum,  which  lies  upon  that  artery. 

From  this  receptaculum  arife  the  thoracic  du6ls.  From  its  ' 
right  fide  goes  one  trunk,  which  is  joined  by  that  large  branch 
that  came  from  the  plexus  to  the  left  fide  of  the  right  aorta, 
and  then  pafles  over  the  fpine.  This  trunk  is  the  thoracic  du£l: 
of  the  right  fide;  for  having  got  to  the  right  fide  of  the  Ipine, 
it  runs  upwards  on  the  infide  of  the  right  aorta,  towards  the 
right  fubclavian  vein  ; and  when  it  has  ad  vanced  a little  above 
the  lungs,  it  divides  into  branches,  which  near  the  fame  place 
art  joined  by  a laige  branch,  that  comes  up  on  the  outfide  of 
the  aorta*  From  this  part  upwards,  thole  veflels  divide  and 
fubdivide,  and  are  atterwards  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the 
neck,  which  likewilc  form  branches  before  they  join  thofe  from 
below.  So  that  between  the  thoracic  du6t  and  the  lympha-  ' 
tics  of  the  lame  fide  of  the  netk,  a vei’y  intricate  net-work  is^  ' 
formed  ; from  which  a branch  goes  into  the  angle  between  the 
jugular  vein  and  the  lower  part  or  trunk  of  the  fubclavian. 
This  branch  lies  therefore  on  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein, 
whilft  another  gets  to  the  outfide  of  it,  and  feems  to  terminate 
in  it,  a little  above  the  angle  between  that  vein  and  the  fub- 
clavian. 

Into 
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Into  the  above-mentioned  receptaculum  the  lymphatics  of 
the  ftomach  and  duodenum  likewife  enter.  Thofe  of  the  duo- 
denum run  by  theiide  of  the  pancreas,  and  probably  receive  lym- 
phatics from  it,  and  a part  of  thofe  of  the  liver.  The  lymphatics 
of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum  have  very  numerous  anafto- 
mofes,  and  form  a beautiful  net-work  on  the  artery,  which 

I 

they  accompany.  From  this  receptaculum  likewife  (befides 
the  trunk  already  mentioned,  which  goes  to  the  right  fide)  two 
other  trunks,  nearly  equal  in  Cze,  arife  j one  of  which  runs 
upon  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  upon  the  right  fide  of  the  left 
aorta,  till  they  come  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  left  fub-" 
clavian  vein:  where  they  join  behind  the  aorta,  and  form  a 
number  of  branches  which  are  afterwards  joined  by  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  left  fide  of  themeck  *,  fo  that  a plexus  is  here 
formed  as  well  as  upon  the  right  fide.  From  this  plexus  a 
branch  ilTues,  which  opens  into  the  angle  between  the  jugular 
-and  fubclavian  vein.  ^ 

- SERPENT  AND  CROCODILE.  The  circulation  in  thefc 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  turtle;  but  we  find  only  one  ventricle. 
The  blood  goes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  ventricle  which 
fends  out  the  pulmonary  artery  apd  aorta;  the  blood  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  returns  to  the  left  auricle,  that  from  the 
aorta  going  to  the  right  auricle,  and  both  the  auricles  open- 
ing into  the  ventricle. 

FROG  AND  LIZARD.  Thefe  differ  from  the  former  ani- 
mals, in  having  only  one  auricle  and  ventricle  : and  befides, 
the  ventricle  fends  out  a fingle  artery,  which  afterwards  fplits 
into  two  parts ; one  to  fupply  the  lungs,  the  other  runs  to  all 
the  reft  of  the  body  ; from  the  lungs  and  from  the  other  parts 
the  blood  returns  into  the  auricle. 
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OF  thefe  wc  may  firfl:  obferve,  that  they  have  a very  ftrong 
thick  cuticle^  covered  with  a great  number'of  fcales,  laid  one 
on  another  like  tiles  on  houfes.  *This  among  other  argu- 
ments is  fuppored  to  prove  the  human  epidermis  to  be  of  a 
rquamous  ftruflure  ; but  the  fcales  refemble  the  hairs,  'wool, 
feathers,  &c.  of  the  creatures  that  live  in  air;  and  below  thefe 
we  obferve  the  proper  cuticula  and  cutis. 

The  generality  of  fifties,  particularly  thofe  fhaped  like  the 
cod,  haddock,  &c.  have  a line  running  on  each  fide.  Thefe  lines 
open  externally  by  a number  of  du£l:s,  which  throw  out  a mu* 
cous  or  flimy  fubftance,  that  keeps  the  fkin  Toft^and  clammy, 
and  feems  to  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  with  the  mucous  glands 
or  du£ts  which  are  placed  within  many  of  our  intci  nal  organs. 

' In  the  next  place,  thefe  creatures  have  neither  luperior  nor 
inferior  extremities,  as  quadrupeds  and  fowls ; for  their  pro- 
greflion  is  performed  in  a different  way  from  either  of  thofe 
fpecies  of  animals : for  this  purpofe  they  are  provided  with, 
machines,  properly  confifting  of  a great  number  of  elaftic 
beams,  conne£ted  to  one  another  by  firm  membranes,  and  with 
a tail  of  the  fame  texture  ; their  fpine  is  very  moveable  to- 
wards  the  pofterior  partj^  and  the  ftrongeft  mufcles  of  their 
bodies  are  inferted  there.  Their  tails  are  fo  framed  as  to  con- 
trafl'  to  a narrow  fpace  when  drawn  together  to  either  fide,  and 
to  expand  again  when  drawn  to  a ffraight  line  with  their  bo* 
dies ; fo,  by  the  affiltance  of  this  broad  tail,  and  the  fins  on 
their  fides,  they  make  their  progreflion  much  in  the  fame  way  ^ 
as  a boat  with  oars  on  its  lides  and  rudder  at  its  ftern.  The 
perpendicular  fins  fituated  on  tne  fuperior  part  of  their  body, 
keep  them  in  aquiUbnOt  hindering  the  belly  from  turning  up- 
permoft:  which  it  would  readily  do,  becaufe  of  the  air-bag  in 
the  abdomen  rendering  their  belly  Ipecifically  fighter  than 

their 
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their  back  ; but  by  the  refiftance  thefe  fins  meet  with  when  in- 
dined  to  either 'fide,  they  are  always  kept  with  their  backs 
uppermoft. 

The  Ipeft  account  of  this  matter,  we  have  in  the  trcatife  be- 
fore mentioned,  viz.  Boi^elli  de'Motii  Animalium,  cap.  2j. 

It  may  be  next  obl’erved,  that  thefe  creatures  have  nothing 
that  can  be  called  a neck^  fince  they  feek  their  food  in  an  hori- 
zontal way,  and  can  move  their  bodies  either  upwards  or  ' 
downwards,  as  they  have  occafion,  by  the  contraction  or  dila- 
tation of  the  air-bag;  a long  neck,  as  it  would  hinder  their 
progrcffion,  would  be  very  difadvantageous  in  the  element 
they  live  in. 

The  abdomen  is  covered ‘on  the  inferior  part  with  a black- 
coloured  thin  membrane  refembling  our  peritoneum.  It  is 
, divided  from  the  thorax  by  a thin  membranous  partition, 
which  has  no  mufcular  appearance  ; fo  that  we  have  now  fecn 
two  difierent  forts  of  animals  that  have  no  mufcular  diaphragm.’ 

Thefe  creatures  are  not  provided  with  teeth  proper  for 
breaking  their  aliment  into  fmall  morfcls,  as  the  food  they  ufe 
is  generally  fmall  fifhes,  or  other  animals  that  need  no  tritu- 
ration in  the  mouth,  but  fpontaneoufly  and  gradually  dilTolve 
into  a liquid  chyle.  Their  teeth  ferve  to  grafp  their  prey,  and  ' 
. hinder  the  creatures  they  have  once  catched  from  efcaping 
again.  For  the  fame  purpofe,  the  internal  cartilaginous  bafis 
of  the  branchiae,  and  the  two  round  bodiesfituated  in  the  poftc- 
rior  part  of  the.jaws,  have  a great  number  of  tenter-hooks  fix- 
ed into  them,  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  any  thing  can  eafily  get 
down,  but  is  hindered  from  getting  back.  The  water  that  is 
necefiarily  taken  along  with  their  food  in  too  great  quanti- 
ties to  be  received  into  their  jaws  in  deglutition,  palTes  between 
the  interftices  of  the  branchisE  and  the  flap  that  covers  them. 

The  compreflion  of  the  water  on  the  branchiae  is  of  confider- 

\ ' 

able  ule  to  the  animal,  as  we  mall  explain  by  and  by, 
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The  tsefopfyagus  in  thefe  creaf'ures  is  very  fliort,  and  fcarccly 
diftinguifhed  from  their  ftomach;  and  their  food  lies  almoft 
equally  in  both.  The  ftomach  is  of  an  oblong  figure.  There 
are  commonly  found  fmall  fifhes  ftill  retaining  their  natural 
form  in  the  ftomach  of  large  ones;  but  when  touched,  they 
melt  down  into  a jelly.  From  this,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
liquors  poured  into  their  ftomachs,  we  may  conclude,  that  di» 
geftion  is  folely  brought  about  in  them  by  the  diflblving  power 
of  a menftruum,  and  that  no  trituration  happens  here, 
i The  guts  of  thefe  animals  are  very  fliort,  making  only  three 
turns  ; the  laft  of  which  ends  in  the  common  cloaca  for  the 
faeces,  urine,  and  femen,  fituated  about  the  middle  of  the  in- 
ferior part  of  their  bodies. 

To  that  fubftance  which  I call  pancreas^  fome  give  the  name 
of  intejiinula  caca  : it  confifts  of  a very  great  number  of  fmall 
threads,  like  fo  many  little  worms,  which  all  terminate  at  laft 
in  two  larger  canals,  that  open  into  the  firft  gut,  and  pour  in- 
to it  a vifeous  liquor  much  about  the  place  where  the  biliary 
du61s  enter.  That  kind  of  pancreas  formed  of  intejiinula  caca 
is  pecufiar  to  a certain  kind  of  fifties ; for  the  cartilaginous, 
broad,  and  flat  kind,  as  the  fleate,  foie,  flounder,  &c.  have 
a pancreas  refcmbling  that  of  the  former  clafs  of  animals. 
Their  inteftines  are  coanedled  to  the  back  bone  by  a mem- 
brane analogous  to  a mefentery.  > . 

. Their  liver  is  very  large,  of  a whitifli  colour,  and  lies  almoft 
wholly  in  the  left  fide,  and  contains  a great  deal  of  fat  or  oil. 

Thfi  gall- bladder  IS  fituated  a conliderable  way  from  their 
liver  ; and  fends  out  a canal,  the  cyflic  duift,  which  joins  with 
the  hepatic  du£t  juft  at  the  entry  into  the  gut.  Some  fibres  are 
ftretched  from  the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder  ; but  no  body  that  I 
know  of  has  hitherto  difeovered  any  cavity  in  thefe  cords  : fo 
in  this  animal  it  fliould  feem  impoflible  that  the  bile  can  be 
carried  into  the  gall-bladder  in  the  ordinary  way  ; and  confe- 

quently 
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quently  it  muft  either  be  fccreted  on  the  fides  of  that  fac,  or 
regurgitate  into  it  from  the  canalis  cholcdochus  •. 

The  fpleen  is  placed  near  the  back- bone,  and  at  a place 
where  it  is  fubjedf  to  an  alternate  prelTurc  from  the  conftric- 
tion  and  dilatation  of  the  air-bag,  which  is  fituated  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Since,  in  all  the  different  animals  we  have  dif« 
fefted,  we  find  the  fpleen  attached  to  fome  part  that  may  give 
it  a confluaffation  j as  in  the  human  fubjedl  and  quadrupeds,  it 
is  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm  ; in  fowls,  it  is  placed  betwcea 
the  back-bone,  the  liver,  and  ftomach ; in  fiihes,  it  lies  oa 
the  faccus  aerius : and  fince  we  find  it  fo  well  ferved  with 
blood- wffels,  and  all  its  blood  returning  into  the  liver  ; we 
muft  not  conclude  the  fpleen  to  be  an  inutik  pondusy  only  to 
ferve  as  a balance  to  the  animal  pro  aquilibrioy  but  particular- 
ly defigned  for  preparing  the  blood  for  the  liver. 

The  only  organs  of  generation  in  this  animal  arc  two  bags 
fituated  in  the  abdomen  uniting  near  the  podex.  Thefe  in  the 
male  are  filled  with  a whitifti  firm  fubftance  called  the  milt ; ' 
and  in  the  female  with  an  infinite  number  of  little  ova  duller- 
ed  together,  of  a reddilh  yellow  colour,  called  the  roe.  Both 
thefe  at  fpawning-time  we  find  very  muchdiftended;  whereas 
at  any  other  time  the  male  organ  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguifhed 
from  rhe  female  ; nor,  is  there  any  proper  inftrument  in  the 
male  for  throwing  the  feed  into  the  organ  of  the  female, 
as  in  other  creatures.  I fliall  not  take  upon  me  to  deter- 
mine the  way  wlvereby  the  female  fperm  is  impregnated  ; but 
we  find  that  the  fpawn  of  frogs  confifts'  of  fraal-l  fpecks 

wrapped  up  in  a whitilh  glutinous  liquor ; thefe  fpecks  are 

• 

the  rudiments  of  the  young  frogs,  which  arenouriflied  in  that 
^ liquor 

* Here  we  may  make  the  fame  remark  as  upon  the  biliary  duds  of 
fowls,  viz.  that  hepato-cyftic  duds  exift  in  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  This,  for  example,  is  very  obvious  in  the  falmon,  where  large 
and  diftind  duds  run  from  the  biliary  duds  of"  the  liver,  and  open 
^into  the  gall-bladder.  ( 
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L'quor  till  they  are  able  to  goin  fearch  of  their  food*.  In  the 
fame  way,  the  ova  of  filhes  are  thrown  out  and  depoficed  in 
the  fand,  the  male  being  for  the  mofl:  part  ready  to  impreg- 
nate them,  and  they  are  hatched  by  the  beat  of  the  fun.  It 
is  curious  enough  to  remark  with  what  care  they  feck  for  a 
proper  place  to  depofite  their  ova,  by  fvvimming  to  the  fliallow, 
where  they  can  better  enjoy  the  fun’s  rays,  and  fliun  the  jaws 
of  ocher  large  fifties.  The  river-filhes,  again,  fpawn  in  fomc 

t 

ertek  free  from  the  hazard  of  the  impetuous  Ifream  But  whe- 
ther this  mixture  be  brought  about  in  fifties  by  a Ample  appli- 
cation of  the  genitals  to  each  other,  or  if  both  of  them  throw 
out  their  liquors  at  the  fame  time  in  one  place,  .and  thus  bring 
about  the  defired  mixture,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine;  the 
latter,  I think,  feems  moft  probable.  Thefe  creatures  are  fo 
ftiy,  that  we  cannot  eafily  obferve  their  manner  of  copulation, 
and -we  are'confequ^ntly  but  little  acquainted  with  their  na- 
tural hiftory.  Frogs,  it  is  very  evident,  do  not  copulate  ; at 
leaft:  no  farther  than  to  allow  both  fexes  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  their  fperm.  Early  in  the  fpring  the  male  is  found 
for  feveral  days  in  clofe  contadl  upon  the  back  of  the  temale, 
with  his  fore-legs  round  her  body  in  fuch  a manner  that 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  feparate  them,  but  there  is  no  com- 
munication. At  this  time  the  female  lays  her  fpawn  in  fome 
place  that  is  moft  fecure,  while  the  male  emits  his  fperm  upon 
the  female  fpawn. 

After  raifing'up  the  black  peritoneum  in  fifties,  there  comes 
in  view  an  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  in  which  there  is 

nothing 

V 

* Spallanzani  has  found,  that  the  eggs  of  frogs,  toads,  and  water 
newts,  are  not  fecundated  in  the  body  of  the  female  ; that  the  male 
emits  hisfemen  upon  the  fpawn  while  it  is  flowing  from  the  female; 
and  that  the  foetus  pre-exiRs  in  the  body  of  the  female  : but  whether 
impregnation  takes  place  in  the  fame  manner  in  fiflies,  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  determine,  though  he  feems  to  think  it  probable.  Sec 
Dlffertations  relative  to  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Animals  and  Vegc- 
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nothing  contained  but  a quantity  ot  elaftic  air^  This  is  the 
fwimmmg  bladder  \ it  lies  clofc  to  the  ba’ck-bone  ; and  has  a 
ftrong  mafcular  coat,  whereby  it  can  contradt  itfelf.  By 
contrafling  this  bag  and  condenfing  the  air  within  it,  filh 
can  make  their  bodies  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  and  fo 
readily  fall  to  the  bottom;  whereas  the  mufcular  fibres  ceafing 
to  afl,  the  air  is  again  dilated,  and  they  become  fpecifically 
lighter  than  water,  and  fo  fwim  above.  According  to  the 
different  degrees  of  contraftion  and  dilatation  of  this  bladder, 
they  can  keep  higher  or  lower  in  the  water  at  pleafure.  Hence 
flounders,  foies,  raia  or  fkate,  and  fuch  other  fifhesas  want  this 
fac,  are  found  always  groveling  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  : it 
is  owing  to  this  that  dead  fifh  (unlefs  this  membrane  has  been 
previoufly  broken)  are  found  fwimming  on  tffe  furface  with 
their  bellies  uppermoft;  for  the  back  bone  cannot  yield,  and 
the  diftended  fac  is  protruded  into  the  abdomen,  and  the 
back  is  conlequen'tly  heavieft  at  its  upper  part,  according  to 
their  pofture.  There  is  here  placed  a glandular  fubftance,  con- 
taining a quantity  of  red  blood;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  air  contained  in  the  fwimming-bladder,  is  derived  from 
this  lubffance.  From  the  anterior  part  of  the  bag  go  out 
iwoproceffes  or  appendices^  which,  according  to  thegentlemenof 
the  French  academy,  terminate  in  their  fauces:  In  a variety  of 
other  fiflies  we  find  communications  with  fome  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  particularly  the  oefophagus  and  ftomach. 
Fhe  lalmon  has  an  opening  from  the  fore-end  of  the  air-bag 
into  the  oefophagus,  which  is  furrounded,by  a kind  of  mufcu- 
lar fibres.  The  herring  has  a funnel-like  paffage  leading  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  into  the  air-bag;  but  it  is  not  de- 
termined whether  the  air  enters  the  air-bag  by  this  opening,  or 
comes  out  by  it : the  latter,  however,  feems  to  be  the  more 
probable  opinion,  as  the  glandular  body  is  found  in  all  fifties, 
whereas  there  are  fevdral  without^this  palTage  of  communi- 
cation. But  in  fdrae  fiflies,  as  the  cod  and  haddock.  1 never 
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could  find  out  this  communication,  either  by  tracing  them, 
pouring  in  mercury  or  water,  &c.  I put,  it  is  true,  a probe 
through  them  : but  then  with  the  fame  ftrengih  1 could  have 
put  it  through  the  fides  of  the  procefles. 

At  the  fuperior  part  of  this  bag  there  are  other  red-coloured 
bodies  of  a glandular  nature,  which  are  connedled  with  the 
kidneys.  From  them  the  ureters  go  down  to  their  infertion 
in  the  vefica  urinaria,  \frhich  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
dorhen  ; and  the  urethra  is  there  produced,  which  terminates 
in  the  podex. 

Thefe  laft-mentioned  parts  have  not  hitherto  been  obferved 
in  fome  fpecies  of  fifh  ; whence  authors  too  haflily  denied 
them  in  all.  Thefe  creatures  have  a membranous  diaphragm^ 
tha?  forms  a fac  in  which  the  heart  is  contained.  It  is  very 
tenfe,  and  almoft  perpendicular  to  the  vertebrae. 

The  heart  is  of  a triangular  form,  with  its  bafe  downwards 
and  its  apex  uppermoft ; which  fituation  it  has  becaufe  of  the' 
branchiee.  The  heart  has  but  one  auricle^  one  ventricle,  and 
one  great  artery.  The  fize  of  the  auricle  and  that  of 
the  ventricle  are  much  the  fame  ; the  artery  fends  out  nume- 
rous branches  to  the  branchise  or  gills.  And  what  is  rather 
cufious,  this  artery,  inftead  of  lupporting  all  parts  as  in  the 
frog,  is  diftributed  entirely  upon  the  gills,  every  branch'  ter- 
minating there,  and  becoming  fo  extremely  fmall  as  at  laft  to 
efcape  the  naked  eye. 

The  hranchia  lie  in  two  large  flits  at  each  fide  of  the 
head,  and  feem  to  be  all  that  bears  any  analogy  to 'lungs. 

, Their  form  is  femicircular ; they  have  a vaft  number  of 
red  fibrillae  ftanding  out  on  each  fide  of  them  like  a fringe, 
and  very  much  refemblc  the  vane  of  a feather.  Thefe  bran- 
chise are  perpetually  fubjeft  to  an  alternate  ruotion  and  pref- 
fure  from  the  water  \ and  we  may  here  remark,  ^hat  we  have 
not  found  any  red  blood  but  in  places  fubjefl  to  this  alternate 

prefTure.  This  obfervation  will  help  us  in  explaining  the  aaion 

of 
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of  the  lungs  upon  the  blood.  Over  thefe  gills  there  is  a large 
flap,  allowing  a communication  externally  ; by  which  the  wa- 
ter they  arc  obliged  to  take  into  their  mouths  with  their  food 
finds  an  exit  without  pafl;ng  into  their  ftomach  : it  is  owing 
to  thefe  flaps  coming  lb  tar  down,  that  the  heart  is  faid  com- 
monly to  be  liiuated  in  their  heads.  The  blood  is  collected  a- 
gain  from  the  gills  by  a vaft  number  of  Imall  veins,  fomewhat 
in  the  fame  manner  as  incur  pulmonary  vein  \ but  inftead  of 
going  back  to  the  heart  a fecond  time,  they  immediately  unite 
and  form  an  aorta  defeendens  without  the  intervention  of  an 
auricle  and  ventricle.  -Hence  a young  anatomift  may  be 
puzzled  to  find  out  the  power  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled 
from  the  gills  to  the  dift'erent  parts  of  the  body  ; but  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  confiderably  leflened  when  we  confider  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  blood  is  carried  through  the  liver  from  the 
inteffines  in  man  and  quadrpueds.  The  aorta  in  filhes  fends 
ofl^  branches  which  fupply  all  the  parts  of  the  body  excepting 
the  gills.  From  the  extremity  of  thofe  branches  the  blood  re- 
turns to  the  heart  fomewhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  for- 
mer clafs  of  animals  ; only  thei-e  are  two  inferior  vense  cavse, 
whereas  the  former  has  but  one, 

Abjorbent fyjlem  in  Fijhes.  We  ffiall  take  the  Haddock  as  a 
general  example  ; for  the  other  fiflies,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  fame  (hape,  will  be  found  in  general  to  agree  with  it. 

On  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  a haddock,  immediately  be- 
low the  outer  fkin,  a lymphatic  veflel  runs  upwards  from  the 
anus,  and  receives  branches  from  theparieies  of  the  belly,  and 
from  the  fin  below  the  anus:  near  the  head  this  lymphatic 
pafles  between  the  two  peftoral  fins;  and  having  got  above 
them,  it  receives  their  lymphatics.  It  then  goes  under  the 
fymphyfis  of  the  two  bones  which  form  the  thorax,  where  it 
opens  into  a net-work  of  very  large  lymphatics,  which  lie  clofe 
to  the  pericardium,  and  almoft  entirely  furrounds  the  heart. 
This  net-work,  befldes  that  part  of  it  behind  the  heart,  has  a 
VoL.  III.  I i i large 
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larre  R mphar’r  on  each  fide,  •wh*ch  rtce’fves 'ymphitic?  fr^m 
the  kidney,  run  • upon  the  bone  o ht.  thor  ax  ackwards,  and 
V'hen  t has  yor  fir  as  the  middle  of  that  bone,  it  fends  o'ft’ 
a large  blanch  from  its  infide  to  join  the  thoracic  duft.  After 
detaching,  this  branch,  it  is  joined  by  the  lya^phatics  of  the 
thoracic  fins,  and  loon  after  by  a lymphatic  which  runs  upon 
the  fide  ol  the  fifh.  It  is  formed  of  branches,  which  give  it 
a beautiful  penniform  appearance. 

Befides  thefe  branches,  there  is  another  deeper  fet  which 
accom panics' theVibs.  After  the  large  lymphatic  has  been  join- 
ed by  the  above-mentioned  vefiels,  it  receives  lymphatics  from 
the  gills,  orbit,  nofe,  and  mouth.  A little  below  the  orbit, 
another  net-work  appears,  confiding  in  part  of  the  vefiels  a- 
b <ve  delcribed,  and  of  the  thoracic  duiff.  This  net-work  is 
very  complete,;  Ibme  of  its  vdTcls  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  gills  ; and  from  rts  internal  part,  a trunk  is  fent 
our  which  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein. 

, The  lafteals  run  on  each  fide  of  the  mefentcric  arteries,  a- 
naftomofing  frequency  acrofs  thofe  vefiels.  The  receptaculum 
into  which  they  enter  is  very  large',  in  proportion  to  them; 
and  confifis  at  its  lower  pan  of  two  branches,  of  which  one 
lies  between  the  duodenum  and  ftomach,  and  runs  a little  way 
.upon  the  pancreas,  receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  pan- 
creas, thole  of  the  lower  p.m'of  the  ftomach,  and  the  lafleals 
from  the  greateft  part  of  the  Imall  inteftiuts.  The  other 
branch  of  the  receptaculum  receives  the  lymphatics  fixim  the 
rell  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  receptaculum  formed  by 
thefe  two  branches  lies  on  the  right  fide  of  the  upper  part  of 
thellomicji,  and  is  joined  by  fome  lymphatics  in  that  part, 
and  alfo  by  fome  from  the  found  and  gall  bladder,  wluch  in 
this  filh  adheres  to  the  receptaculum.  This  thoracic  duft 
Uikcs  its  rile  from  the  receptaculum,  and  lies  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  oelbphagus,  receiving  lymphatics  from  that  part ; and 
fOnhiug  up  about  half  an  inch,  it  divides  into  two  duels,  one 

of 
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of  which  pifTes  over  the  oeroph.igus  to  the  left  fide,  and  the 
other  goes  ifraight  upon  the  right  fide,  pafTes  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  kidney,  from  which  it  receives  Tome  finall  branches, 
and  Toon  afterwards  is  joined  by  a branch  from  the  large  lym- 
phatic that  lies  above  the  bone  of  the  thorax,  as  tormerly  men- 
tioned : near  this  part  itlikewifc  fends  ofFa  branch  to  join  the 
duft  of  the  oppofite  fide  ; and  then,  a little  higher,  is  joined  by 
thofe  large  lymphatics  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gills,  and 
from  the  fauces. 

The  thoracic  duft,  after  being  joined  by  thefe  vefirls,  corn- 
municates  wjth  the  net-work  near  the  orbit,  where  its  lymph 
is  mixed  with  that  of  the  lymphatics  from  the  pofterior  part 
of  the  gills,  and  from  the  fuperipr  fins,  b-'lly,  &c  and  then 
from  this  i-et-work,  a vcfTel  goesfnto  the  jugular  vein  juli  be- 
low'  the  orbit.  This  laft  velfel,  which  may  be  called  the  termi- 
nation of  the  whole  fvfiem,  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
net-work  from  which  it  riles  ; and  indeed  the  lymphatics  of 
the  part  are  fo  large,  as  to  exceed  by  far  the  lize  of  the  fan- 
guiferous  vefTels. 

The  thoracic  duff  having  palfcd  under  the  osfophagus 
from  the  right,  runs  on  the  infide  of  the  vena  cava  of  the 
left  fide,  receives  a branch  from  its  fellow  of  the  oppolite 
fide,  and  joins  the  large  lymphatics  which  lie  on  the  lefc 
fide  of  the  pericardium,  and  a part  of  thofe  which  lie  be- 
hind the  heart;  and  afterwards  makes,  together  with  the  lym- 
phatics from  the  gills,  upper  fins,  and  fide  ot  the  riih,  a net- 
work, from  which  a vciTcl  paflTes  into  the  j jgul.ir  vein  ot  tins 
fide.  In  a word,  the  lymphatics  of  th.  lert  lid.-  agree  txidfly 
with  thole  of  the  right  fide  above  defciibcd  .\nother  pan  of^ 
the  fyftem  is  deeper-leated,  lying  between  the  ro;-ts  of  the  ipi- 
nal  procelTfs  of  the  back-bone.  Tiiis  part  conliits  of  a large 
trunk  that  begins  from  the  lower  part  pt  the  filh,  and  as  it  af- 
cends,  receives  branches  from  the  dorfal  fins  and  adjacent 
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pansof  the  body  It  goes  up  near  the  head,  and  fends  a branch 
to  each  thoracic  duft,  near  its  origin. 

The  brain  in  fifhes  is  formed  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  that 
of  fowls  ; only  we  may  obferve,  that  the  pofterior  lobes  bear 
a greater  proportion  to  the  anteiior. 

Their  organ  of  fmelling  is  large  *,  and  they  have  a power  - 
of  contraifting  and  dilating  the  entry  into  their  nole  as  they 
have  occafion.  It  Teems-  to  be  moftly  by  their  acute  fmell  that 
they  difcover  their  food  : for  their  tongue  feems  not  to  have 
been  defigned  for  a very  nice  fenfation,  being  of  a firm  carti- 
laginous fubftance;  and  common  experience  evinces,  that 
their  fight  is  not  of  fo  much  ufe  to  them  as  their  fmell  in  fearch- 
ing  for  their  nourifhment.  If  you  throw  a frefh  worm  into 
the  water,  a filh  will  diftinguilh  it  at  a confiderable  diftance  ; 
and  that  this  is  not  done  by  the  eye,  is  plain  from  obferving, 
that  after  the  fame  worm'  has  been  a confiderable  time  in  the 
water,  and  loft  its  odour,  no  fifhes  will  come  near  it ; but  if 
you  take  out  the  bait,  and  make  fevcral  little  incifions  into  it, 
fo  as  to  let  out  more  of  the  odoriferous  effluvia,  it  will  have 
the  fame  elfeiSt  as  formerly.  Now  it  is  certain,  had  the  crea- 
tures difcovered  this  bait  with  their  eyes,  they  would'  have 
come  equally  to  it  in  both  cafes.  In  confequence  of  their 
fmell  being  the  principal  means  of  difcovering  their  food, 
we  may  frequently  obferve  their  allowing  themfclves  to  be 
carried  down  with  the  ftream,  that  they  may  afeend  again 
leifurely  againft  the  current  of  the  water;  thus  the  odorife- 
rous particles  fwimming  in  that  medium,  being  applied  more 
forcibly  to  their  fmelling  organs,  produce  a ftronger  fenfation. 

The  optic  nerves  in  thefe  animals  are  not  confounded  with 
one  another  in  their  middle  progrefs  between  their  origin  and 
the  orbit,  but  the  one  pafTes  over  the  other  without  any  com- 
munication ; fo  that  the  nerve  that  comes  fro^  the  left  fide 
of  the  brain  goes  diftinidy  to  the  right  eye,  and  vice  verfa> 

Indeed 
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Indeed  it  would  feem  not  to  be  neceffary  for  the  optic 
nerves  of  fifhes  to  have  the  fame  kind  of  connexion  with  each 
other  as  thole  of  man  have : for  their  eyes  are  not  placed  in  the 
fore  part,  but  in  the  fides  of  their  head  j and  of  confequence, 
they  cannot  fo  conveniently  look  at  any  objeft  with  both  eyes 
at  the  fame  time. 

The  Uns  cryftallmci  is  here  a complete  fphere,  and  more  denfe 
than  in  terrellrial  animals,  that  the  rays  of  light  coming  from 
water  might  be  fufficiently  ref'raifled. 

As  fiflies  are  continually  expoled  to  injuries  in  the  uncertain 
element  they  live  in,  and  as  they  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  be- 
coming a prey  to  the  larger  ones,  it  was  necefliary  that  their 
eyes  fliould  never  be  Ihut ; and  as  the  cornea  is  fufficiently 
walhed  by  the  element  they  live  in,  they  are  not  provided 
with  palpebrse  : but  then,  as  in  the  current  the  eye  mull  be  ex- 
pofed  to  fevcral  injuries,  there  was  a neceffity  that  it  Ihouldbe 
fufficiently  defended  ; which  in  effect  it  is  by  a firm  pellucid 
membrane,  that  feemsi  to  be  a continuation  of  the  cuticula,  be- 
ing ftretched  over  here.  The  epidermis  is  very  proper  for 
this  purpofe,  as  being  infenlible,  and  deftitute  of  veffels,  and 
confequently  not  liable  to  obftrutftions,  or,  by  that  means,  of 
becoming  opake.  In  the  eye  of  the  Ikate  tribe,  there  is  a digi- 
tated curtai*  which  hangs  over  the  pupil,  and  may  ffiut  out  the 
light  when  the  animal  refts,  and  it  is  limilar  to  the  tunica  ad- 
nata of  other  animials.  , 

Ear  of  Fifhes,  Although  it  was  formerly  much  doubted  whe- 
ther fiflies  poffeffed  a lenfe  of  hearing,  yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  it  now  ; fince  it  is  found  that  they  have  a complete 
organ  of  hearing  as  well  as  other  animals;  and  likewife,  as  the  J 
water  in  which  they  live  is  proved  to  be  a good  medium.  Fifh- 
es, particularly  thofe  of  the  fkate  kind,  have  a bag  at  fome  dif- 
tance  behind  the  eyes,  which  contains  a'  fluid  and  a foft  cre- 
taceous fubftance,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  veftibule  and  coch- 
lea. There  is  a nerve  diftributed  upon  it,  Cmilartothe  portio 
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mollis  in  man.  They  have  femicircular  canals,  which  are  filled 
with  a fluid,  and  communicate  with  the  bag  : they  have  like- 
wife,  as  the  prefent  ProfefTor*of  anatomy  here  has  lately  difco- 
vered,  a meatus  esiernus,  which  leads  to  the  internal  ear.  The 
cod  fifli,  and  others  of  the  fame  fliape,  have  an  organ  of  hear- 
ing fomewhat  limilar  to  the  former  •,  but  inftead  of  a foft  fub- 
ftance  contained  in  the  bag,  there  is  a hard  cretaceous  ftone. 
In  this  kind  of  fifli  no  meatus  externus  has  been  yetobferved. 


The"  ANATOMY  of  INSECTS. 

AS  infeifls  and  worms  arc  fo  exceedingly  numerous,  it  would 
beendlefs  to  examine  all  the  dilTerent  kinds,  nor  would  it 
ferve  any  ufeful  purpofe  to  the  anacomift.  We^all  therefore 
be  content  with  making  a few  general  obfervations,  and  ihefe 
chiefly  on  the  flru(flure  of  their  body  ; leaving  the  variety  of 
their  coloui',  lhape,  &c.  to  the  naturalift.  lnle£t’s  differ  from 
the  former  clafles,  by  their  bodies  being  covered  with  a' hard 
cruft:  or  fcale,  by  their  having  feelers  or  antennae  arifing  from 
their  head,  and  many  of  them  breathing  the  air  through  lateral 
pores.  As  to  the  lhape  of  their  bodies,  though  it  fomewhat 
differs  from  that  of  birds,  being  in  general  not  fo  Iharp  before, 
to  cut,  and  make  way  through,  the  air,  yet  it  is  well  adapted  to 
their  manner  of  life.  The  bafe  of  their  bodies  is  not  formed 

I 

of  bone,  as  in  many  other  animals,  but  the  hard  external  cover- 
ing ferves  them  for  flein  and  bone  at  the  lame  time.  1 heir 
feelers,  befide  the  ufe  of  cleaning  their  eyes,  are  a guard  to 
them  in  their  walk  or  flight.  Their  legs  and  wings  are  well 
fitted  for  their  intended  fcrvice  ; but  the  latter  vary  fo  much 
in  different  infeifts,  that  from  them  naturalifts  have  given 
names  to  the  fcveral  orders  of  the  dais.  As,  firft,  the 

/ Coleoptera, 
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Colaoplerat  or  beetle  tribe,  which  have  a cruft^ceous  elytra  or 
iheli,  that  fhuts  together,  and  forms  a longitudinal  future 
down  their  back 

Hemiptera — as  in  ciinex,  cockroach,  bug,  See.  which  have  the 
upper  wings  half  crul'taceous,  and  half  membranaceous  *,  not 
divided  by  a longitudinal  future,  but  incumbent  on  each  other. 

Lepidoptera — as  the  butterfly,  have  four  wings  covered  with 

• line  fcalcs  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Neuroptera — as  the' dragon-fly,  fpring-fly,  &c.  have  four 
membranaceous  tranfparent  naked  wings,  generally  reticulated. 

Hymenoptera, — as  wafps,  bees,  ^c.  have  four  membranace- 
ous wings,  and  a tail  furnifhed  with  a fling. 

Dipterd — as  the  common  houfe-fly,  have  only  two  wings. 

■ 'Aptera — as  the  lobfler,  crab,  fcorpion,  fpider,  &c.  have  no 

wings. 

The  ftrufture  of  the  Eye  in  many  infers  is  a moft  curious 
piece  of  mechanifm.  The  outer  part  is  remarkably  hard,  to 
guard  againft  injuries  ; and  has  commonly  a reticular  appear- 
ance, or  the  wlrole  may  be  confidered  as  an  aflTemblage  of 
fmaller  eyes ; but  whether  they  fee  objects  multiplied  before 
them,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Linnxus,  and  feveral  others  following  him,  deny  the  exift- 
ence  of  a Brain  in  thefe  creatures.  'But  it  is  certain,  that  at 
leaft  a number  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  the  lobfler,  crab,  &c. 
have  a fofr  fubftance  fimilar  to  the  brain,  from  which  the  op- 
tic and  other  nerves  take  their  rife ; befides,  when  this  fubftance 
is  irritated,  the  animal  is  thrown  into  convullions : hence  we 
would  conclude,  that  infedls  have  a brain  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer claflfes,  although  this  is  fmaller  in  proportion  to  their  bo- 
dies. 

Their  Ear  has  been  lately  difeovered  to  be  placed  at  the 

• root  of  their  antennte  or  feelers,  and  can  be  diftin^lly  feen  in 
fome  pt  the  larger  kinds,  as  the  lobfler. 
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They  have  a Stomach,  and  other  organs  of  digeftion  ; and 
it  is  curious,  that  in  fome,  as  the  lobfter,  the  teeth  arc  found 
in  the  ftomach. 

They  have  a- heart  and  blood  veflels,  and  circulation  is  car- 
ried on  in  them  fomewhat  as  in  the  former  clafs;  but  the 
blood  is  without  red  globules;  or,  as  naturalifts  fpeak,  is  co- 
lourlefs.  In  the  lobller,  and  others  of  the  larger  kind,  when 
a piece  of  the  fhell  is  broken,  the  pulfation  of  the  heart  is  Teen 
diftindlly,  and  that  fometimes  for  feveral  hours  after  it  has 
been  laid  bare. 

Lungs.  The  exiftence  of  thefe  has  been  denied  by  fome  au- 
thors.  But  late  experiments  and  obiervations  fhew,  that  no 
fpecies  want  them,  or  at  leaft  fomething  limilar  to  them  ; and 
in  many  infects,  they  are  larg^er  in  proportion  than  in  other 
animals  : in  moft  of  them,  they  lie  on  or  near  the  furface  of 
their  body  *,  and  fend  out  lateral  pores  or  tracbeac,  by  which, 
if  the  animal  is  befmearcd  with  oil,  it  is  inftanily  lufFocated. 

Generation,  The  fame  difference  in  fex  exifts  in  infefls  as 
In  other  animals,  and  they  even  appear  more  difpofed  to  in- 
creafe  their  fpecies,  many  of  them,  when  become  perfect, 
fecmingto'be  created  tor  no  other  puipofe  but  to  propa- 
gate. Thus  the  filk-worm,  when  it  arrives  at  its  perfect  or 
moth  ftate,  is  incapable  of  eating,  and  can  hardly  fly  ; it  en- 
deavours only  to  propagate  its  fpecies : after  which  the  male 
immediately  dies,  as  does  the  female  as  foon  as  the  has  depo- 
fitcd  her  eggs. 

JBefides  thofe  of  the  male  and  female,  a third  fex  exifts  in 
fome  infedls  which  we  call  neuter.  As  thefe  have  not  the  dif- 
tinguithing  parts  of  either  fex,  they  may  be  confidered  as 
eunuchs  or  infertile.  .We  know  of  no  inftance  of  this  kind  in' 
any  other  clafs  of  animals  : and  it  is  only  found  among  thofe 
infefts  which  form  themfclves  into  focieties,  as  bees,  wafps, 
and  ants : and  here  thefe  eunuchs  are  real  flaves,  as  on  them 

lies 
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lies  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  economy.  No  hermaphrodites 
as  yet  have  been  difcovered  among  infers. 

Many  have  imagined  that  the  generality  of  infefts  were 
merely  the  produftion  of  pufrefaftion,  becaufethey  have  beea 
obferved  to  arife,  from  putrified  luhllances:  but  a contrary  o- 
piuion  is  now  more  generally  adopted  ; and  it  is  certain,  that 
if  putrid  bodies  be  fliut  up  in  a clofe  veflel,  no  inlefts  are  ever 
generated  unlels  their  ova  have  been  originally  depofited  there. 

They  are  oviparous  animals,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  places 
moft  convenient  for  the  nourllhment  of  their  young ; fome  in 
water,  others  in  flefli  ; fome  in  fruit  and  leaves ; while  others 
make  nefts  in  the  earth  or  in  wood,  and  fometimes  even  in  the 
hardell  ftone.  The  eggs  of  all  infefts  firft  become  {larva)  ca- 
terpillar or  magg®t ; from  which  they  are  changed  into  {pupa) 
chryfalis  or  aurelite,  fo  named  from  their  being  inclofed  ia  a 
cafe ; and  thefe  dying,  or  Teeming  to  die,  the  {imago)  fly,  or 
butterfly,  or  perfeft  ftate,  fucceeds  ; and  during  each  of  thefe 

changes  their  appearance  diflers  wonderfully. 

- \ 

^ Of  WORMS. 

WITH  refpeft  to  this  clafs  of  animals,  they  .have  charac- 
ters correfponding  with  thofe  of  the  former  tribe^  but 
are  diftinguifhed  from  them  by  having  no  antennse,  and  in  be- 
ing furnifhed  with  tentacula. 

Many  of  them,  particularly  thofe  without  fliells,  are  remark- 
ably tenacious  of  life,  fometimes  capable  of  being  new  formed 
, from  a part  which  may  have  been  feparated.  By  much  the 
.greater  number  of  them  are  deftitute  of  head,  ears,  nofc, 
eyes,  and  feet.  ' ^ 

Some  of  thofe  in' the  firft  order,' as  the 'common  round 
worms,  have  a vafcular  and  nervous  fyftem,  with  the  parts  of 
generation,  which  can  be  diftinftly  feen.  Some,  as  (he  cuttle 
VoL.  III. ' K k k fiftj, 
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fi(h,  form  a kind  of  connexion  between  fiflies  and  worms,  \n 
poflefling  gills  but  wanting  fins,  &c.  while  others,  as  thofe  of  ^ 
the  lowed  order,  or  zoophyta,  join  the  properties  of  the  ani- 
mal and  Tegetable  kingdom  together. 

The  clafs  is  divided  by  Linnxus,  &c.  into  the  following  or^ 

, ders,  ^viz. 

Inteftina, — as  the  earthworm,  leech)  &c.  which  are  the  mod 
Ample  animals,  being  perfe£lly  naked,  and  without  limbs  of 
any  kind. 

Molhifca — as  the  naked  fnail,  fea  dar,  cuttle  fifh  ; which 
are  likewife  finjple  animals  without  any  fhell-,  but  they  are  bra- 
tdiiated  or  fur.niflrcd  with  a kind  of  limbs. 

Tejiacea — as  the  fnail,  oyderj  &c.  which  have  the  fame 
charadlers  as  the  former  order,  but  are  covered  with  a fliell, 
and  include  the  greater  part  of  what  we  comthonly  tall  fhell- 
fifli. 

Lithophyta — as  corals,  madrepores,  &c,  Which  arc  compound 
animals  fixed  upon  a calcareous  ba,fe,  condrutded  by  the  crea- 
tures themfelves. 

Zoophyta — as  the  fpongc,  polypus,  &ci‘  Thefe  are  likewife  ' 
compound  animals,  furnifhed  with  a kind  of  flowers,  and  ha- 
ving a vegetating  root  and  dcm.  , 

Some  of  thefe  creatures  inhabit  the  earth,  others  live  on  tht 
red  of  the  animal  or  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  many  arc 
found  in  the  harded  dones ; while  an  innumerable  tribe  of 
them  Ijye  in  the  waters.  In  general,  they  are  faid  to  be  of  the 
hermaphrodite  and  oviparous  kind  f while  the  lowed  eb'd,  as 
the  .polypi,  in  a great  meafure  referable  the  vegetable  kingdom 
in  their  manner  of  growths  but  for  the  propagation  of  thefe 
animals,  as  well  as  of  the  others  of  this  clafs,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  various  books  which . have  lately  been  Written  tm 
natural  Jiidory.  , ' ,, 

* |»  I ' -'JT 
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As  the  Burja  Mucofa  are  organs  which  form  a very  curious 

part  of  our  ftrudture,  a perfedl  knowledge  of  them  will  ^ 
frequently  be  found  ufeful  in  praftice  ; yet,  notwithftanding 
th*e  ncceffity  of  being  well  acquainted  with  thefc  material  parts 
of  the  human'  frame,  anatomifts,  even  the  lateft  and  mod 
accurate,  have  not  pafd  that  attention  to  the  fubjeft  which  its 
importance  feems  to  require. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles,  at  the  wrifts 
and  ankles,  and  in  their  dourfe  along  the  hngers  and  toes,  are 
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fOndu^Ved  in  flieaths.  Winflow  obferved,  that  thefc  (heaths  ' 
were  fined  with  thin  and  imooth  membranes ; and  Albinus 
remarked,  that  where  thefe  ligamentary  (heaths  were  abfent, 
facs  were  frequently  interpofed  between  the  tendons  and  the 
bones  over  which  thde  tendons  moved.  To  thefe  facs,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Biirja  r •,  and  in  his  admirable 

work,  the  Hiftory  of  the,  Mufclcs,'  he  deferibes  feveral  of 
theni..  Dr  Monro  thinks,  and  not  without  juft  grounds,  that 
"Winflow  had  not  (ufficiently  examined  the  extent  and 
ftrudure  of  the  ^membranes  lining  the  ligamentous  (lieaths  ' 
of  the  tendohs ; and  he  alfo  makes  it  apppar,  that  Albinus 
did  not  perceive, , as  is  really  the  cafe,  any  (imilarity  be- 
tween thefe  membranes  and  the  facs  which  he  deferibed  under 
' the  name  of  Burfa  Mucofee.  Some  of  the  later  anatomifts,  Pro- 
felTor  Monro  .thinks,  have  not  fufficiently  attended  to  Albinus’s 
difeovery;  and  that  others,  efpecially  the  learned  Haller,  have 
miftaken  the  nature  of  the  Burfe,  fuppofing  them  to  be  formed 
of  cellular  membrane,  like  that  which  covers  the  belly  of  the 
mulcles ; while  the  greater  number  of  the  later  writers  on  a- 
natomy  have  tontented  themfelves  with  repeating  the  deferip- 
tion  given  by  iilbinus,  and  have  never  attempted  to  throw 
farther  light  on  the  fubjedt. 

The  Burja  Mucojic  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  extremities 
of  the  body;  they  are  in  all  140,  33  in  each  lupcrior,  and  37 
in  each  inferior  extremity. 

Many  of  them  are  placed  on  the  inner  (ides  of  :hc  tendons, 
between  thefe  and  the  bones.  Many  othcis  cover  not  only 
the  inner  but  the  outer  (ides  of  thependons,  or  are  interpofed 
between  the  tendons  and  external  parts,  as  well  as  between 
thole  and  the  bones. 

.Some  are  (ituated  between  the  tendons  and  external  parts 
only  or  chiefly;  focue  between  contiguous  tendons,  or  between 
ihc  tCD.dops  apt!  th?  ligaments  of  the  joints. 
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A few  fuch  facs  are  interpofed  where  the  procefles  of  bones 

play  upon  the  ligaments,  or  where  one  bone  plays  upon  ano- 

/ 

ther. 

Where  two  or  more  tendons  are  contiguous,  and  after- 
wards feparate  from  each  other,  we  generally  find  a common 
burfa  divided  into  branches,  with  which  it  communicates ; and 
a few  burfie  of  contiguous  tendons  communicate  with  eacbi 

other.  ^ 

Some  burfjc,  even  in  young  and  healthy  children,  commu- 
nicate with  the  cavities  of  the  joints  ; and  in, many  old  perfons 
I have  obferved  fuch  communications  formed  by  ufe  or  worn 
by  friftion,  although  there  had  been  no  lamenefs  nor  com- 
plaint of  pain  made,  by  the  perfon  on  that  account  during 
life. 

There  is  fome  little  difference,  in  different  perfons,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  contiguous  facs  communicate  with  each 
other,  or  with  the  cavities  of  the  joints:  And,  particularly^,  I 
have  obferved,  that  a burfa  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg^  which  is 
placed  behind  the  tendon  of  the  extenfors  of  the  leg,  in  fome 
perfons  has  no  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint  of 
the  knee  ; but  in  the  greater  number  of  children,  as  well  as 
adults,  although  1 obferved  the  appearance  of  a feptum,  or  the 
root  of  one,  yet  I found  the  opening  large 'enough  td  allow 
one  or  twcrfingers  to  pafs  from  the  burfa  into  the  joint. 

We  are  at  firfi  fight  ftruck  with  the  refemblance  which  the 
ftrutflure  of  the  brufse  bears  to  that  of  the  capfular  ligaments 
of  the  joints  j and  the  more  attentively  we  purfue  the  compa- 
rifon,  the  more  juft  and  perfect:  their  agreement  will  be  found. 

I.  The  internal  membrane  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
like  that  of  the  burfse,  is  thin  and  denfe. 

a.  It  is  connedled  to  the  external  ligaments  by  the  com- 
mon cellular  fubftance. 


3.  Between 
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Between  h and  the  bones,  layers  of  cartilage  or  the  ar- 
ticular cartilages  are  Interpoled . 

4.  At  the  tides  of  the  joint,  where  it  is  got  fubjefted  to  vio- 
lent prefliire  and  friflion,  the  adipofe  fubftance'  is  connefted 
with  the  cellular  membrane. 

5*  Within  the  cavities  of  the  joints  we  o bferve  mafles  of 
fat  projeding  which  are  covered  with  fimilar  blood-vetTcls, 
and  with  fimilar  fimbrise  or  fringes  hanging  from  their  edges. 

6.  In  the  knee  we  may  obferve  the  upper  part  of  fuch  a 
mafs  of  fat,  forming  what  has  been  called  the  mucilaginous 
gland  of  the  joint ; and  the  under  part  of  it  projeffing  into  the 
burfa,  behind  the  ligament  which  ties  the  patella  to  the  tibia. 

7.  The  liquor  which  lubricates  the  burfte  has  the  fame 
colour,  conliftence,  and  properties,  as  that  of  the  joints  ; and 
both,  as  I have  found  by  experiment,  are  alTedfed  in  the  fame 
manner  by  heat,  mineral  acids,  ^d  ardent  fpirit's. 

8.  In  fome  places  the  burfse  conftantly  communicate  with 
the  cavities  of  the  joints;  in  others  they  generally  do  fo : From 
Which  we  may  infer  a famenefs  of  ftrudlure. 

/ 

As  there  is  not  room,-  in  this  place,  for  the  whole  6f  Dr 
Monro’s  account  of  the  Burfa:  Mucqfce,  it  may  be  fufficlent  to 
fay,  that  the  admifllon  of  air  into  thefe  cavities  is  produdlivc 
of  the  worft  confequcnces  ; this  leads  Dr  Monro'into  many 
arguments  which  prove  the  abfolute  neceffity,  where  any  ope- 
ration requires  an  opening  of  thefe  cavities,  of  preventing,  as 
much  as  poffible,  any  admiffion  of  air  ; and  th^  direftions 
which  he  gives  for  condufting  the  operation ’fo  as  to  avoid 
this  inconvenience  are  admirable.  Among  other  operations 
on  which  he  enlarges,  is  that  for  the  reduction  of  the  incar- 
cerated hernia.  He  fliews  that  the  cutting  of  the  perltonzeum, 
or  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  contributes  little  to 
the  fatal  copfequenccs  which  frequently  attend  the  operation ; 

/ but 
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but  that  all,  at  Icaftthe  mofl  dangerous,  of  the  bad  fymptoms, 
arife  from  the  opening  of  the  hernial  fac,  and  the  confequent 
admiflton  of  air.  He  therefore  juftly  condemns  the  common 
mode,  univerfally  recommended,  of  opening  the  hernial  fac 
before  cutting  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  After 
the  integuments  are  cut  through,  and  the  fac  is  expofed  to 
view,  he  advifes  to  cut  the  tendon,  and  to  reduce  the  hernia 
without  opening  it.  His  arguments  for  the  propriety  of  this 
praftice,  and  the  anfwers  which  he  gives  to  objedlions  that 
may  be  made  againft  it,  are  well  fupported. 

I 
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TO  VOLUME  THIRD. 

A _ ' . 

Abdomen.  Many  lymphatic  glands  contained  in  its  cavity,  114. 
ABSORBENT  fyftem,  191.  Hiftnry  of  its  difcovery,  ipz-  Of  the 
fyftem  in  general,  193.  Particular  defcription  of  it,  197. 
Abforbent  veflels  of  the  trunk,  203,  See  lymphatic  vcflels. 

Abforption  by  the  lymphatic  veflels  treated  of,  245. 

Aither,  univerfally  diMifed,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  animal  oecono- 
my,  268.  ^ 

Air,  how  it  gets  admilTion  during  incubation  into  an  egg,  406,  n. 
Allantois  has  no  cxiilence  in  human  fubjedts,  16.  Its  fituation  and  ufe 
in  brutes,  ib.  The  arguments  for  and  againft  its  exiftence  in  the 
human  fpecies  confidered,  344,  381.  Defcription  of  it  in  quadru- 
peds, ib. 

Amnios,  the  fineft  and  ftrongeft  of  all  the  uterine  membranes,  16.  A 
fine  tranfparent  membrane  enveloping  the  foetus,  8.  Has  no  con- 
fpicuous  blood-vefiels,  41 . Extended  under  the  placenta,  ib.  A par- 
ticular membrane  of  this  kind  for  each  foetus,  ib. 

Amphibious  animals  fuppofed  to  have  no  other  abforbent  fyftem  than 
the  red  veins,  242.  Anatomy  of  them,  436. 

Amputations,  feveral  fymptoms  attending  them  explained,  310. 

Anafarca,  the  water  colledted  in  that  difeafe  fometimes  abfotbed  and 
evacuated  by  ftool  or  urine,  237. 

Anaftomofis  between  the  veflels  of  the  mother  and  thofe  of  the  placenta, 
feems  probable  from  hemorrhagies  following  the  extradtion  of  it,  38. 
Angina  occafions  a pain  in  the  teeth  and  ear,  290. 

Animal  food,  thofe  creatures  which  feed  on  it  have  lefs  capacious  and 
ftronger  bladdeis  than  others,  343. 

Animal  kingdom  fo  nearly  connedled  with  the  vegetable,  that  their  li- 
mits can  fcarcely  be  determined,  330. 

Antrum  Willefii  wanting  in  the  ftomach  of  a dog,.33J, 

Aorta  receives  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  83.  Dif- 
tributes  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  97.  Its  general  divifion,  98. 
Examination  of  its  capital  or  original  branches,  102, 

Aqueous  animals,  their  anatomy,  436.  ' 

Arms,  each  of  them  has  two  fets  of  lymphatic  veflels,  219. 

Arteria  anguhris,  a branch  of  the  external  carotid  diftributed  on  the 
nofe,  &c.  106. 

Arteria  articularis,  a branch  of  the  axillary  artery  diftributed  on  the  dej- 
toid  mufcle,  120. 

Arteria  axillaris,  the  name  of  the  fubclavian  artery,  as  it  goes  out  of  the 
' thorax  and  pafles  under  the  axilla,  roi,  106. 

Arteria  auditoria  interna,  a branch  of  the  bafilaris  diftributed  on  the  or- 
gan of  hearing,  iij. 

Arteria  bafilaris,  the  common  trunk  of  the  pefterior  occipital  arteries, 

114. 

Arteria  biliaria,  a branch  of  the  right  gaftric  artery,  loft  in  the  great  lobe 
of  the  liver,  129. 

Arteria  brachialis,  a branch  of  the  axillary  artery,  running  down  the 
infide  of  the  arm,  120. 

Arteria  bronchialis,  a branch  of  the  fuperior  intercoftal  aorta,  or  arte- 
ria oefophagea,  116,  Miftake  concerning  the  communications  of  this 
with  the  pulmonary  artery,  17. 
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Arteria  carotJs  externa,  a branch  of  the  great  carotid  trunk,  dirtributed 
on  the  external  parts  of  the  head,  105. 

Arteria  carotis  interna,  a branch  of  the  great  carotid  trunk,  diftributed 
on  the  internal  parts  of  the  head,  and  entering  through  the  os  petro* 
film,  108. 

Arteria  cacliaca,  a branch  of  the  aorta  defcendens,  diftributed  on  the 
ftomach,  liver,  and  fpleen,  127. 

Arteria  ceryicalis,  a branch  of  the  fubclavian  artery  diftributed  on  the 
neck,  113. 

Arteria  circumflexa  externa,  the  external  branch  of  the  crural  artery 
running  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  thigh,  14a. 

Arteria  circumflexa  interna,  another  branch  of  the  crural  artery,  and 
fupplying  many  of  the  mufclesoflhe  thighs,  143. 

Arteria  colica  fuperior,  a branch  of  the  fuperior  mefenteric  artery,  form- 
ing a communication  with  the  mefenterica  inferior,  132. 

Arteria  colica  finiftra,  a branch  of  the  inferior  mefenteric,  running  along 
the  laft  portion  of  the  colon,  133, 

Arteria  cubitalis,  a branch  of  the  brachialis,  running  down  the  infide  of 
the  cubit,  122. 

Arteria  diaphragmatica,  a branch  of  the  aorta  defcendens,  or  csliac  ar- 
tery, running  along  the  concave  fide  of  the  diaphragm,  127. 

Arteria  duodenalis,  a branch  of  the  right  gaftric  artery  running  along 
the  fide  of  the  duodenum  next  the  pancreas,  129. 

Arteria  epigaftrica,  the  internal  branch  of  the  iliac  anaftomofing  with  the 
mammaria  interna,  137. 

Arteria  cpiploica,  a branch  of  the  fplenic  artery  diftributed  on  the  omen- 
tum, 130. 

Arteria  galirica,  the  coronpy  of  the  ftomach,  128.  See  arteria  ventri- 
cult  coronaria. 

Arteria  gaftrica  dextra,  a branch  of  the  hepatic  artery,  pafling  behind 
the  pylorus,  129. 

Arteria  gaftrica  major,  another  name  for  the  preceding. 

Arteria  gaftrica  minor,  the  fame  with  the  gaftrica  finiftra. 

Arteria  galirica  finiftra.  a branch  of  the  fplenic  artery,  running  along 
the  great  curvature  of  the  ftomach,  130. 

Arteria  gaftrica  fuperior,  the  fame  with  the  ventriculi  coronaria. 

Arteria  glutaca,  the  fame  with  the  iliaca  pofterior,  diftributed  on  the  glu- 
tacus  maximus  and  medius,  139. 

Arteria  gutturalis  inferior,  112.  The  fame  with  the  trachcalis. 

Arteria  gutturalis  fuperior,  a branch  of  the  external  carotid,  diftributed 
on  the  larynx  and  thyroid  glands,  105. 

Arteria  hsemorrhoidalis  externa,  a branch  of  the  pudica  interna,  going  to 
the  fphimfler  ani,  140. 

Arteria  hasmorrhoidalis  interna,  a branch  of  the  inferior  mefenteric,  dif- 
tributed on  the  redlum,  133. 

Arteria  hsmorrhoidalis  media,  a branch  of  the  pudica  interna,  diftributed 
on  the  refliim,  141.  More  frequent  in  women  than  men,  ib. 

Arteria  hepatica,  a branch  of  the  caeliac,  running  on  the  upper  and  in- 
ner part  of  the  pyloius,  128. 

Arteria  hypogaftrica,  the  fame  with  the  iliaca  interna,  diftributed  on 
the  vifeera,  of  the  pelvis,  &c.  103.  Much  fmaller  in  proportion  in 
adults  than  in  children,  137. 

Arteria  inteftinalis,  the  fame  with  duodenalis. 

Arteria  intercoftalis  fuperior,  a branch  of  the  aorta  or  fubclavian,  dif- 
tributed on  the  intercoftal  mufclcs,  117. 
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Arteria  labialis,  a branch  of  the  external  carotid,  diftributed  on  the 
mufcles  of  the  lips,  io6. 

Arteria  iliaca  pofterior,  the  fame  with  the  glutjca. 

Arteria  iliaca  minor,  fometimes  a branch  of  the  glutcea,  diftributed  on 
the  iliac  mufcle  and  08  ilium,  138. 

Arteria  ilio  lumbaris,  the  fame  with  iliaca  minor. 

Arteria  mammaria  interna,  a branch  of  the  fubclavian,  running  down 
behind  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  112. 

Arteria  maxillaris  externa,  the  fame  with  the  labialis. 

Arteria  maxillaris  interna,  a large  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  fend* 
ing  off  a great  number  of  other  branches,  106.  A lift  of  its  moft  con* 
fiderable  branches,  107. 

Arteria  mediaftina,  a branch  of  the  fubclavian  diftributed  to  the  medi* 
aftinum,  112. 

Arteria  meningea  pofterior,  a branch  of  the  bafilaris  going  to  the  back 
part  of  the  dura  mater.  See.  115. 

Arteria  mefenterica  inferior,  a branch  of  the  aorta  defeendens,  branch- 
ed out  mt.ftly  on  the  colon,  132. 

Arteria  mefenterica  fuperior,  a branch  of  the  aorta  defeendens,  fub* 
divided  into  a great  many  fmaller  branches  fpent  on  the  inteftines, 

Arteria  obturatrix,  a branch  of  the  bypogaftric  perforating  the  obturator 
mufcles,  141. 

Arteria  occipitalis,  a branch  of  the  maxillaris  interna  going  to  the  inte- 
guments of  the  os  occipitis,  107. 

Arteria  occipitalis  pofterior,  a branch  of  the.  vertebral  artery,  entering 
the  cranium  and  piercing  the  dura  mater,  114. 

Arteria  ophthalmica,  a branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  diftributed  on  the 
eye,  109. 

Arteria  pericardia,  a branch  of  the  fubclavian  running  down  on  the  pe- 
ricardium to  the  diaphragm,  III. 

Arteria  peronrea  pofterior,  a fmall  branch  of  the  poplitx.a,  r44. 

Arteria  poplitsea,  the  name  of  the  crural  artery,  after  palFing  through 
the  hollow  of  the  ham,  143. 

Arteria  profunda,  the  middle  branch  of  the  crural  artery,  running  down 
the  infide  of  the  thigh,  143. 

Arteria  pudica  externa,  a branch  of  the  bypogaftric  diftributed  on  the 
parts  of  generation,  140. 

Arteria  pudica  interna,  another  branch  of  the  bypogaftric,  140. 

Arteria  pulmonalis,  the  great  artery  receiving  the  blood  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  98. 

Arteria  pylorica,  a branch  of  the  hepatic  artery  diftributed  on  the  pylo- 
rus, 129. 

Arteria  ranina,  a branch  of  the  external  carotid  fent  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
tongue  and  os  hyoides,  105. 

Aiteria  radialis,  a branch  of  the  brachialis,  running  dov/n  the  outfide  of 
the  arm,  125.  Its  pulfe  felt  at  the  vvrift,  ib. 

Arteria  fcapularis  externa,  a branch  of  the  axillary  going  to  the  articula- 
tion of  the  fcapula  with  the  os  humeri,  119. 

Arteria  fcapularis  interna,  another  branch  of  the  fame,  running  back* 
ward  among  the  mufcles,  119. 

Arteria  fcapularis  inferior,  a branch  of  the  axillary  running  along  the  in* 
ferior  margin  of  the  fcapula,  119. 

Arteria  fciatica,  a branch  of  the  iliac,  139. 

Arteria  fplenica,  a branch  of  the  cseliac  artery  going  to  the  fpleen,  130. 
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Arterla  lubclavla,  a large  branch  of  the  aorta,  lit. 

Artcria  fublingualis,  the  fame  with  the  ranina. 

Arteria  furalis,  the  faitie  with  the  tibialis  poflerior,  145. 

Arteria  thoracica  fuperior,  a confiderable  branch  of  the  fnbclavian,  119. 

Arteria  tibialis  anterior,  a branch  of  the  poplitea,  rnnning  between  the 
tibia  And  fibula,  144. 

Arteria  tibialis  pofterior,  a branch  of  the  poplitea,  running  down  the 
back  part  of  the  leg,  145. 

Arteria  trachealis,  a branch  of  the  fubclavian  diftribufed  on  the  tra- 
chea, 112. 

Arteiia  thyrhica,  a branch  of  the  fubclavian,  fent  to  the  thymus,  iix. 

Arteria  vaginalis,  a branch  of  the  hasmorrhoidalis  media,  and  going  to 
the  vagina,  141. 

Arteria  ventriculi  coronaria,  a branch  of  the  cosliac  diftributed  on  the 
ftomach,  128. 

Arteria  vertebralis,  a confiderable  branch  of  the  carotid,  113. 

Arteria  uterina,  a branch  of  the  hypogaftric,  fpent  on  the  uterus  and 
parts  of  generation,  141. 

Arterias  adipofae,  branches  of  the  fpermatic  arter'es  fent  to  the  kid- 
neys, 135. 

Arteriae  articulares,  branches  of  the  poplifaea  fent  to  the  knee,  143. 

Arteriae  cardiacre,  branches  of  the  aorta  diftributed  on  the  heart,  103. 

Arteriae  carotides,  two  large  branches  of  the  aorta,  104. 

Arteriae  capfulares,  branches  of  the  aorta  fent  to  the  renal  glands,  134. 

Arteriae  crurales,  the  name  of  the  iliac  arteries  at  their  entering  the 
thigh,  142. 

Arterije  gaftro-epiploicae  finiftrae,  branches  of  the  gaftric  artery  fent  to 
the  omentum,  I30. 

Arteriae  iliacae,  the  two  inferior  terminating  branches  of  the  aorta,  136. 

Arteriae  intercoftales  inferiores,  branches  ot  the  defeending  aorta,  ny. 

Arteriae  lumbares,  branches  of  the  defeending  aorta  fent  to  the  lumbar 
mufcles,  135. 

Arteriae  oefophageae,  branches  of  the  aorta  defeendens  fent  to  the  oefo- 
phagus,  117. 

Arteria  phrenicae,  fee  arteria  diaphragmatica. 

Arteriae  pancreaticae,  branches  of  the  fplenica  fent  to  the  pancreas,  130. 

Arteriae  facrae,  branches  of  the  defeending  aorta  diftributed  to  the  rec- 
tum, &c,  135. 

Arterix  facro  laterales,  branches  of  the  hypogaftric  artery  fent  to  the 
nerves  and  membranes  of  the  os  facrum,  138. 

Arterix  fpinales,  branches  of  the  vertebrates,  running  down  the  fore 
and  back  parts  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  115. 

Arterix  veficales,  branches  of  the  hxmorrhoidalis  media,  &c.  fpent  on 
the  bladder,  141. 

Arterix  umbilicales,  branches  of  the  aorta  or  iliac  arteries  of  the  foe- 
tus in  utero  returning  the  blood  from  it,  22.  Particular  defeription 
of  their  couffe,  42.  Their  branches  from  the  entire  fubftance  ot  the 
placenta,  ib. 

Arteries  become  more  denfe  and  narrow  by  age,  69.  A general  con- 
fideration  of  them,  73.  May  be  reckoned  long  extended  cones,  ib. 
Thfir  diameter  contradted  where  a branch  is  fent  off,  74.  Dilated 
in  fome  places,  ib.  Have  no  coat  common  to  them  all,  ib.  Their 
cellular  coat  deferibed,  75.  Have  no  tendinous  coat,  ib.  Deferip- 
tion ot  their  mufcular  and  innernaoft  coats,  ib.  Figure  of  their  ca- 
vities. 
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Vities,  ‘j’j.  Their  elafticity  and  pulfe,  ib.  Of  their  ftrength,  ib. 
Why  aneurifms  are  moft  frequently  formed  near  the  heart,  77. 
Their  large  trunks  difpofed  in  places  of  fafety,  78.  Proportion  of 
their  cavities  to  their  folid  parts,  ib.  Of  the  general  divifion  of  tlie 
arteries,  ib.  Very  frequently  form  anaftomofes  with  one  another,  79. 
Sometimes  form  rings  returning  into  themfelves,  ib.  Sometimes 
are  changed  into  veins,  ib.  or  into  veflels  of  the  fmaller  kinds,  80. 
Sometimes  end  in  exhaling  veflels,,  81.  Difcuflion  of  the  quellion, 
\vhether  there  are  any  arteries  of  a lefler  order  carrying  humours 
thinner  than  the  blood  f 8z.  Of  their  common  offices,  83.  Tneir 
fyftole  and  diaftole,  84.  Propel  the  blood  by  their  fyftole,  ib.  EfFefta 
of  the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  on  the  blood,  94.  The  reticu- 
lar diftributions  and  inofculations  of  the  arteries  prevent  obftrudtion, 
96.  The  arteries  particularly  confidered,  97. 

Arterious  nerves  fuppofed  to  produce  mufcular  motion  and  nutrition, 

a66. 

AfciteS,  the  water  in  it  fometimes  abforbed  and  fent  off  by  flool  or  urine, 
237.  Produced  in  a dog  by  tying  the  vena  cava  inferior,  240. 
Auditory  nerve  deferibed,  394. 

Axis  arterias  caeliacae,  why  the  trunk  of  the  cosliac  artery  is  fo  called. 


Beings  of  different  orders  make  a beautiful  gradation  in  nature,  32t. 

Bile  does  not  pafs  through  the  gall-bladder  in  living  animals,  235.  In 
the  ftomach  frequently  occafions  vomiting,  300. 

Birds,  of  their  generation,  32,  33,  46.  Formerly  fuppofed  to  have  no 
lymphatics,  242. 

Anatomy  of  a carnivorous  bird,  421. 

Bladder  of  a dog,  why  , different  in  fhape  from  that  of  the  human  fpecies, 
342-  Miftake  of  anatomifts  concerning  its  figure  in  man,  ib.  More 
mufcular  in  carnivorous  animals  than  others,  and  why,  343. 

Blood  how  circulated  through  the  foetus,  52.  Cannot  pafs  through  the 
lungs,  53.  At  firft  paffes  diredtly  into  the  aorta,  ib.  Then  from  the 
right  auricle  directly  into  the  left,  through  the  foramen  ovale,  34. 
Never  flows  from  the  finus  of  the  left  to  that  of  the  right  auricle,  ib. 
By  what  means  the  lungs  of  a foetus  are  kept  free  of  an  overcharge  of 
blood,  55.  Adlion  of  the  blood  on  the  arteries,  83.  Conftantly  fills 
the  arteries  of  a living  perfon  both  in  their  fyftole  and  diaftole,  ib. 
A fmall  quantity  fent  into  the  arteries  at  each  pulfation  of  the  heart, 
ib,  Obftacles  preventing  too  great  velocity  of  the  blood’s  motion,  86. 
Other  caufes  by  which  thefe  obftacles  are  leflened,  ib.  Atftion  of  the 
blood  on  the  veins,  87.  Precautions  of  natuie  to  prevent  the 
blood  from  concreting  in  them,  91.  Calculation  of  the  time  in 
which  an  ounce  of  blood  fent  out  from  the  heart  returns  to  it  again, 
92.  Effedts  of  the  heart  and  arteries  upon  it,  ib.  Caufes  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  produce  thefe  effedls,  93^  Whether  the  heat  of 
the  blood  proceeds  from  its  motion,  94.  The  quick  motions  of  the 
blood  tend  to  fanguification,  and  the  flower  to  fecretion,  97.  Tran- 
fudation  ot  blood  in  a dead  body,  no  argument  for  it  in  a living  one, 
238. 

Blood  globules  move  quicker  in  the  fmall  veflels  than  by  calculation 
they  ought  to  do,  86.  One  of  them  only  can  pafs  the  mouths  of  the 
fmallcft  veflels  at  a time,  96.  Are  of  a flat  and  circular  figure  accord- 
ing  to  Mr  Hewfon,  ib. 

Bones  are  prefent  in  the  primeval  f«tus,  47,  May  be  formed  out  of 

membranes. 
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membranes,  50.  Increafe  of  length  in  the  long  bones  occafioned  by 
the  adlion  of  the  arteries,  51,  The  flat  bones  originate  from  fomething 
of  a membranous  nature,  ib.  Arc  liable  to  change,  66.  Sometimes 
become  foft,  ib. 

Bony  juice,  pro.ifs  of  its, being  interpofed  between  the  primeval  fibres, 
jr.  Exfudes  from  the  fubftancc  of  a broken  bone,  may  be  extraded 
by  a chernical  analyfis,  and  is  poured  round  the  joint  in  an  anchylofis, 
ib.  Is  alli)  liable  to  be  changed,  67. 

Bourfe  noir,  the  liame  of  a black  triangular  purfe  in  the  eyes  of  fowls, 
410.  Is  connedted  with  the  humours  of  the  eye,  ib.  Conjedlures 
concerning  its  ufe,  ib.  , 

Brain  in  the -foetus  large  and  fluid,  47.  Probably  has  abforbent  velTels, 
though  they  cannot  eafily  be  difeovered,  ii6.  Much  fmaller  in  qua- 
drnpeds  than  in  man,  though  divided  in  a fimilar  manner  in  them, 
/ 358.  Why  their  brain  is  fmaller,  ib. 

Brain  and  nerve  fimilar  to  other  glands  and  their  excretories,  264. 

Bronchial  glands  probably  fecrete  a mucus,  and  not  a lymph,  210. 

Burfas  mucofae  deferibed,  443. 

C. 

Canalis  arteriofus,  a canal  in  the  foetus  communicating  between  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  aorta,  22. 

Capfula  GlifToni,  a membranous  fheath  enveloping  the  vena  portae,  129. 

Carnivorous  bird,  anatomy  of  one,  421. 

Carotid  arteries,  fee  arteriae  carotides,  and  arteria  carotis  externa  and 
interna. 

Cartilages,  how  changed  into  bones,  50. 

Carunculae  myrtiformes,  how  produced,  27. 

Cauda  equina  when  cut,  yields  a vifeid  liquor,  270.  No  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  thence  concerning  the  vifeidity  of  the  nervous  li- 
quor, ib. 

Cerebrum  and  cerebellum  confifts  of  a cineritious  or  cortical,  and  of  a 
medullary  part,  with  veflels  pp.ffing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  249. 

Chewing  the  cud,  fee  rumination. 

Children  fometimes  born  without  brains,  256. 

Chorion,  one  of  the  enveloping  membranes  of  the  foetus,  8.  Very  thin 
and  tranfparent,  ib.  Adheres  cloftly  to  the  placenta,  and  gives  a coat 
to  the  umbilical  cord',  16.  Falfe  chorion  confifls  of  two  diftinft 
layers,  8. 

Chorion  IjEve,  a white  opaque  membrane,  not  vafcular,  lying  under  the 
falfe  chorion,  41. 

Chyle  its  properties  previous  to  a mixture  with  the  blood,  223.  Ab- 
forbed  into  the  latteals  by  the  adhering  villous  coat,  through  fmall 
openings  in  each  of  the  villi,  by  the  force  of  capillary  attraftion,  224. 
Opinion  of  Haller  and  others  concerning  the  caufes  of  its  motion, 
ib.  Does  not  immediately  change  its  nature  when  mixed  with  the 
blood,  ib. 

Cicatrices  have  a progreffive  growth  as  well  as  ihofe  parts  of  the  body 
which  never  were  divided,  67. 

Circulation  of  blood,  how  carried  on  in  the  foetus,  52.  How  carried  on 
in  the  foetus  of  a cow,  383.  See  blood,  foetus,  and  cow. 

Circulation  of  the  nervous  fluid  confidcred,  266. 

Cock,  anatomy  of  one,  395.  Its  cefophagus,  ib.  How  digeflion  is 
performttlj  396.  Pebbles  fwallowed  for  this  purpofe,  ib.  Denied 
by  Spallanzani,  ib.  n.  No  argument  from  thence  that  digeflion  is 
thus  performed  in  the  human  ftomacb,  397.  Duodenum  moftly  in 
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tlie  right  fide,  ib.  Why  the  food  does  not  regurgitate,  398. 
Small  inteftines,  fpleen,  and  pancreas  defcribed,  ib.  Heart  wants 
the  valvulae  tricufpides,  399.  Peculiarities  in  the  ftrufture  of  the 
lungs  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  flying,  ib.  Epiglottis  wanting. 
Its  place  probably  fupplied  by  the  mulbular  fides  of  the  rima  glot- 
tidis,  ib.  The  voice  owing  to  the  coardtaticn  of  the  trachea,  400. 
Has  no  mufcular  diaphragm,  ib.  Lymphatic  fyftem  and  courfe  of  the 
lafleals,  401.  Kidneys  and  organs  of  generation,  40a.  Why  the  cock 
is  falacious,  ib.  Has  two  penes,  the  exiftence  of  which  has  often 
been  denied  by  anatomifts.  ib.  Nutrition  of  the  foetus,  404.  De- 
feription  of  the  parts  about  the  neck  and  head,  417.  Organ  of  fmel- 
ling,  419.  How  the  organ  of  fmclling  is  fupplied  in  birds  that  grope 
for  their  food,  ib.  Defeription  of  the  eyes  of  a cock,  419.  Ear  de- 
fcribed, 4ZO. 

Cod  fifh  have  an  hard  cretaceous  (lone  in  their  heads,  438. 

Collateral  arteries,  a name  for  the  three  communicating  branches  of  the 
brachial  artery,  12a, 

Coloftra,  a term  tor  the  firft  milk  which  purges  the  infant,  6r. 

Comparative  anatomy.  Its  hiftory,  316.  Its  ufes,  338,  Anatomifts 
frequently  borrow  the  defeription  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body  from 
it,  317,  el feq. 

Conception  coniidered,  aj. 

Conglobate  glands,  a part  of  the  abforbent  fyftem,  193.  How  placed  in 
the  lymphatic  fyftem,  196.  Particular  defeription  of  them,  197.  Are 
not  eflentially  necclTary  to  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  ib. 

Corpora  olivaria,  the  fame  with  tlie  ganglions  of  the  nerves,  253. 

Corpus  luteum,  a fmall  body  of  a yellow  colour,  appearing  in  the 
ovaria  during  pregnancy,  22.  Double  in  cafe  of  twins,  ib.  Hy  in-- 
jedions  it  appears  compofed  moftly  of  veflcis,  ib.  Is  produced 
from  one  of  the  veOcles  of  the  ovaria  burft  in  a prolific  copulation, 
30. 

Cow,  anatomy  of  one,  379.  Form  of  the  uterus,  ib.  Some  things 
peculiar  to  the  foetus,  ib.  Chorion,  380,  Allantois  defcribed,  38r. 
The  allantois  is  incapable  of  corruption,  ib.  Arguments  for  and 
againft  its  exiftence  in  women,  ib.  Amnios  defcribed,  38a.  Does 
not  enter  the  cornua  uteri,  ib.  Foetus  has  two  venae  umbilicales, 
383.  Hippomanes  defcribed,  ib.  Peculiarities  in  the  internal  ftruc- 
lure  of  the  foetus,  ib.  How  the  circulation  is  performed  in  the  foe- 
tus, ib.  Difpute  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  ca- 
nalis  arteriofus,  384.  Kidneys,  386.  The  creature  confidered  as  a 
ruminant  animal,  387.  How  the  want  of  dentes  incifores  is  fup- 
plied, ib.  Progrefs  of  the  food  and  changes  produced  on  it  in  the  dif- 
ferent ftomachs,  ib.  Why  ruminant  animals  require  lefs  food  than 
others,  389.  Inteftines  defcribed,  ib.  Duodenum,  ib.  W hy  cow- 
dung  is  inferior  as  a manure  to  that  of  horfes,  390.  Spleen,  liver,  ^ 
bladder,  and  organs  of  generation  defcribed,  ib.  Situation  of  the 
heart  and  aorta,  391. 

Crocodile,  circulation  of  the  blood  in  it,  425. 

Crural  vein,  a branch  of  the  vena  poplitea  defcribed,  192. 

Cuticula  and  cutis  of  quadrupeds  more  elaftic  than  in  the  human  fpecies, 
33i*  ' 

D 

Death  naturally  follows  from  the  progrefs  of  life  and  growth  in  the  hu- 
man body,  71.  Rarely  happens  from  mere  old  age,  72.  This  kind  of 

death 
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death  fometimes  obfgrved  in  brutes,  ib.  Manner  in  which  deatk 
comes  on,  and  when  rt  is  perfeft,  73. 

Decreafe  of  the  body  cannot  in  any  cafe  begin  from  the  firft  conception, 
66.  It  is  faid  to  begin  when  the  body  comes  to  its  full  growth,  ib. 
Caufe  of  the  deftrudlion  of  the  folid  parts,  67.  How  the  decreafc  is 
prevented  from  being  too  rapid,  ib.  Decreafe  begins  to  take  place 
even  in  youth,  69. 

Delivery  of  women  with  child,  by  vyhat  means  accomplilhed,  57, 

Denaocritus,  his  progrefs  in  anatomy,  316. 

Derivation,  a power  fuppofed  to  bring  the  blood  into  the  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  foetus,  JO. 

Diaphragm  contains  fome  lymphatic  glands,  a 15.  More  loofe  in  a dog 
than  in  the  human  i’pecies,  and  why,  340. 

Dog  anatomy  of  one,  333.  Does  not  fweat,  ib.  But  perfpires  infen- 
libly,  ib.  n.  Rabies  canina  peculiar  to  animals  of  the  dog  kind,  ib. 
Has  an  omentum  reaching  down  to  the  os  pubis,  and  why,  ib.  From 
his  pofturc  is  not  liable  to  hernias,  333.  Difference  between  the  fliape 
of  his  ftomach  and  that  of  man,  334.  His  inteftines  much  fliortcr  in 
proportion  than  the  human,  335.  Duodenum,  336.  Appendix  ver- 
miformis,  337.  Ufe  of  the  mucous  glands  on  its  internal  furface,  ib. 
n.  Colon  deferibed,  338.  Redtum,  ib.  Two  bags  containing  an  in- 
tolerably fetid  mucus  near  it,  ib.  Mefentery  longer  than  in  mar.,  ib. 
Pancreas,  fpleen,  and  liver,  deferibed,  339.  Kidneys,  340.  Glan- 
dulse  atrabiliarijE,  341.  Ureters  and  bladder,  ib.  Spermatic  velfels, 
344.  Scrotum,  tefticle.',  and  penis,  345.  Their  manner  of  genera- 
tion accounted  for,  346.  Proftate  glands  and  uterus,  ib.  Diaphragm 
and  mammae,  347.  Sternum,  pericardium,  and  heart,  348.  Thymus, 
3JI.  Thoracic  dudt,  ib.  Lungs,  352.  Dogs  proved  to  be  carnivo- 
rous from  the  form  of  their  teeth,  tb.  Tongue  deferibed,  353.  Ve- 
lum pendulum  palati,  354.  Oefophagus,  ib.  Nofc,  355.  Ear  ib. 

356-  Brain,  358.  Olfaflory  nerves  and  organs  of  fmelling,  359. 
Particular  defeription  of  the  mufelea  360.  Lift  of  thofe  peculiar  to 
the  animal,  378. 

Dropfics  occafioned  by  an  increafed  fecretion,  or  an  impeded  abforption, 
azj.  Produced  by  tying  the  vena  cava  and  jugular  veins  of  dogs,  240. 
The  dropfy  in  thefe  cafes  probably  owing  to  the  rupture  of  lymphatic 
veffels,  241. 

Dudlus  arteriofus,  a canal  in  children,'  but  a ligament  in  adults,  n6. 

Dudtus  venofus,  a blood  veffel  of  the  foetus  carrying  part  of  the  blood  to 
the  vena  cava,  22. 

Dudtus  aquoli,  a name  for  the  lymphatic  veffels,  from  the  fuppofed  iden- 
tity of  lymph  and  water,  194. 

Dura  mater  affords  a ftrong  coat  to  the  nerves,  252. 

F. 

Eagle,  how  enabled  to  look  at  the  fun,  419. 

Eggs  defined,  26.  Firft  appearance  of  the  chick  in  incubation,  46.  Par- 
ticular hiftory  of  the  changes  they  undergo  at  that  time,  404. 

Elafticity,  whether  the  nerves  perform  their  fundlions  by  means  of  it, 
2J7- 

Eledtrical  fluid  too  much  unknown  to  be  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
animal  occonomy,  268. 

Embryo,  fee  foetus. 

Emulgent  arteries,  two  large  branches  of  the  aorta  going  to  the  kidneys, 

. Encephalon, 
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fencephalon,  when  irritated  or  comprelTed,  occafions  palfv  in  the 
nerves  arifinj;  frpm  the  injured  parts,  55,  Probably  fccretes  the  ner- 
vous liquor,  267.  ' 

Excretory  du<5ts  defcribed,  8r. 

Exhaling  vefTcls  defcribed,  ib.  / 

Explanation  of  plates,  189,  191,  202,  218,  311,  312. 

F 

Face,  courfe  of  the  lymphatic  veflcls  in  it,  ai6. 

Falfe  water,  colledled  between  the  chorion  and  amnion,  dr  between 
the  lamella:  of  the  chorion,  17.  Generally  in  fmall  quantify,  ib. 
May  flow  without  injury  to  the  woman  at  any  time  of  pregnancy, 
ib. 

Fatnefs,  how  occafioned,  68. 

Femate  infant,  peculiarities  in  its  ftriidture,  4. 

F'iftirs,  fuppoi^ed  to  be  dellitute  of  a lymphatic  fyftem,  242.  Divided 
into  fuch  as  have  lungs,  and  fuch  as  have  not,  331.  Their  anatomy, 
426.  Their  cuticle  and  cutis  lie  below  their  fcales,  ib.  Some  have 
a line  on  each  fide,  which  feems  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  mucous 
glands,  ib.  How  they  fwimi  ib.  Have  no  neck,  427.  Infide  of 
their  abdomen  covered  by  a black  coloured  membrane,  ib.  Pecu- 
liar conftrutftion  of  tlieir  teeth,  ih.  Superfluous  water  taken  in  with 
their  food,  pafles  off  by  the  branchioe,  ib.  Oefophagus  very  fliort; 
and  fcarce  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  ftomach,  428.  Digeftion 
performed  in  them  by  paeans  of  a menftruum,  ib.  Their  pancreas 
refembles  a multitude  of  finall  worms,  ib.  Some  kinds  of  fiflies  havd 
a pancreas  refembling  that  of  amphibious  animals,  ib.  Peculiarity  iri 
the  ftrutffure  of  the  gall-bladder,  ib.  Fdepatico-cyftic  dudls  cxift  ia 
filhes  as  well^as  other  animals,  429.  Spleen  fubjec‘t  to  the  prefTure 
of  the  air-bagj  ib.  Organs  of  generation,  ib.  Swimming-bladder 
defcribed,  430,  Why  dead  fiflies  rife  to  the  top  of  the  vvaterj  431- 
W'hy  flat  filhes  lie  at  the  bottom,  ib.  Kidneys,  diapliragm,  heart, 
and  hranchia;,  432.  Their  abforbent  fyllem,  433.  Thoracic  du6l, 
43J.  Brain,  436.  Organ  of  fmelling,  ib.  Their  food  probably  dif- 
covered  by  means  of  it,  ib.  Experiment  fliowing  that  they  do  not 
difcover  it  by  the  eye,  ib.  Dcl'cription  of  their  eyes,  437.  Their  ear 
defcribedj  ib.  ' 

Fingers  fomctimes  endowed  with  fenfations  like  ihofe  of  hearing  anti 
tafting,  275, 

Fluids  of  the  body;  hovv  reftoretl,  67,.  Thofe  moiftening  the  cavitiei 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  fuppofed  to  be  mere  water,  225. 

Foetus,  pofition  of  it  in  the  uterus,  23.  Its'  peculiarities,  24.  Gup- 
pofed  to  exilt  in  the  mother,  33.  Difficulty  of  accounting  for  its 
aflTuming  the  human  or  any  other  lhapc,  ib.  Probably  does  not  in- 
cfeafe  for  a long  time,  35.  Conjedtures  concerning  the  means  of  its 
growth,  ib.  Its  firfl:  appearance  is  by  foft  branchy  flocculi,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  furface  of  the  ovum,  36.  Appears  as  a fliapelefs 
mafs  on  the  17th  day,  ib.  Has  a very  larg**  head  and  flender  body 
when  the  parts  firft  begin  to  form,  ib.  Wrifberg^s  bypothefis  con- 
cerning the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  38'.  ' Inftance  of  a fium.in  fcetu.s 
which  luftered  no  lofs  of  blood,  though  the  mother' died  of  an  effu- 
fion  of  the  vital-fluid,  40.  The  foetus  undoubte^dly  receives  its 
nourifliment  from  firft  to  laft  by  the  umbilical  vein,  42.  VVhe- 
ther  it  receives  any  nourifliment  by  the  mouth  alfo,  43.  Few  faeces 
colledled,  44.  The  bladder  frequently  almoft  cnipty,  ib.  The 
whole  fcctuR  otigioally  a gelatinous  matter,  45.  Compofal  of  a great 
\'OL.  Ill,  M m m quantity 
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quantity  of  water  with  little  earth,  46.  Its  blood  j^rfcifted  from  the 
tat,  lb.  It3  vctlcls  firft  appear,  ib.  Particularities  of  the  primeval 
foetus,  47.  'The  heart  alone  firtt  begins  to  mivve,  )b.  Its  force 
contra<3eci  by  the  vifciclity  of  the  humours,  48  Incicafes  in  bullc 
very  quickly,  49.  Partieul  ir  defeription  of  tl.e  foetus  come  to  ma- 
turity,  51  How  the  circulation  is  performed,  aa,  ja.  Tliymu* 
very  large,  ib.  Cavity  of  the  breaft  fhort,  and  liver  very  large,  53 
Foetus  does  not  refpire  in  utero,  55.  In  fome  cafes  may  pninblr 
draw  in  air  from  the  vagina  of  the  mi.lher,  ib.  C.rufcs  and  manner 
of  its  birth,  jy.  How  the  ciiculation  is  performed  in  the  foetus  of 
cow-,  383. 

Foramen  ovale,  why  clofed  up  after  the  birth  of  the  infant,  63.  Dif- 
pute  concerning  it,  384. 

Fowls  divided  into  thoie  that  feed  on  grain,  and  fuch  as  feed  on  flefl), 
330,  391.  Their  anatomy,  ib.  Ufrs  of  their  feathers,  ib.  The 
flrongeft  mufcles  of  their  bodies  inferred  into  their  wings  in  order 
to  fit  them  lor  flying,  39a.  In  what  manner  they  convey  themfJves 
through  the  air,  ib.  Curious  mechanifm  of  their  toes,  393.  Ufes 
of  this  mtehanifm  to,  various  birds,  ib.  Of  their  beak,  394.  Pe- 
culiarities in  their  eyes,  419.  Why  they  fee  ill  in  the  daik, 
420. 

Frogs  have  only  one  auricle  and  ventricle,  with  a fing'c  artery,  423. 

Fundlions  explained  by  the  hypothefis  of  a nervous  fluid,  273'. 

. . 

Galen  an  obfeure  writer  on  anatomy,  317. 

Gall-bladder  wanting  in  fome  animals,  340. 

'Ganglions,  a kind  of  knots  on  the  nerves,  253.  Have  thicker  and 
more  nomcrons  coats  and  larger  blood-veflcls  than  tlic  nerves,  with 
longitudinal  fibres,  ib.  Conjeftures  concerning  the  ufes  of  them, 
283. 

Germ,  fee.foetus.  \ 

Glandula  thyroidea  abounds  in  lymphatic  veflcls,  218, 

Conjedlure  concerning  its  ufc,  351. 

Granivorous  birds,  391. 

Growth  of  the  body,  by  what  means  it  takes  place,  63.  Heart  in 
creafts  lefs  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  66.  At  what  time  the 
growth  ceafes,  ib.  Falncfs  produced  when  the  growth  of  the  body 
ceafts,  68. 

Goofc,  why  it  flretches  out  its  neck  in  afeending,  393. 

H. 

Hardnefs  of  the  whole  body  takes  place  in  old  age,  69. 

Head  of  quadrupeds  mud)  lighter  than  they  would  feem  338. 

Head  and  neck,  deferiptiqn  ofjhcir  lymphatics,  2j6. 

Heart  fometimes  wanting  in  foctufes  cannot  prove  the  circulation  in 
them  to  depend  on  the  mother,  41.  Is  the  only  moveable  and  irrita- 
ble pr^rt  of  the  fcctus,  47.  Moves  almolt  alone  in  the  human  embryo, 
ib.  Jiy  w hat  means  its  power  is  limited,  48.  Its  fepfum  perforated 
ill  tilt  Icetus  by  the  foramen  ovale,  33.  Incrcafcs  lefs  than  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  66.  Its  proportion  eight  timeslefs  in  proportion  in 
the  adult  than  in  the  foetus,  ib.  Becomes  lefs  irritable  by  frequent 
contradtions,  ib.  Becomes  at  lalt  unable  to  propel  the  blood,  71.  Its  reft 
not  an  abfolutc  figii  of  death,  73.  Abforbents  of  the  heart  very  bu- 
merous,  210. 

Heart  and  arteries.  Effedls  of  their  adlion  on  the  blood,  92. 
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rifrnia,  a dife^fe’fairely  fiipfiofed  to  be  incident  to  quadrupeds,  344. 
Mewfon’s  account  of  the  properties  of  tbe  lymph,  ^24. 

Hikcough,  how  occafioned,  303.  Rad  fymptom  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  lirer,  ib.  , ' . 

Hippocrates,  his  improvements  in  anatomy,  316. 

Hippomancs  defcribed,  383.  , 

I. 

Ileum  has  fewer  ladte.lls  than  the  jejunum,  205. 

Impregnation,  changes  produced  in  the  uterine  fyftem  by  it,  17, 
Incubation,  hiftory  of  the  changes  produced  by  it,  404> 

Infedts,  a confideration  of  them  ufeful  to  anatom-ifts,  438.  Have  their 
bodies  covered  svith  a hard  crult  which  ferves  for  Ikin  ami  bone  at  the 
fame  time,  ib.  Their  various  clafles  named  from  their  leg.s  and  v/ings, 
ib.  Ciirioin  flrudlure  of  their  eyes,  439.  Whether  they  have  any 
brain,  ib.  Of  their  ftomach,  heart,  lungs,  and  manner  of  genera- 
tion, 440.  Some  of  them  have  no  fex,  ib.  Arc  not  pioduccd  from 
putrefadtion,  441.  Their  various  changes,  ib. 

K.  ' 

Kidneys  of  a dog  have  a pelvis  formed  within  their  fubftance,  341. 
In  the  foetus  of  a cow  are  compofed  of  different  lobes,  386. 

L. 

Ladleal  fac  and  dudl  defcribed,  211.  ••  ■ - 

Ladfeal  veflels  difeovered  by  Afellitis,  192,  So  called  from  their  co- 
lour, 204.  Dcicription  of  their  courfc  through  the  inteftines,  205. 
from  them  through  the  mefentery  to  the  fpinc,  206.  Divided  by 
the  mefenteric'  glands  into  two  regions,  ib.  Larger  and  more  nu- 
merous in  the  jejunum  than  the  ileum,  205.  Termiirat.e  at  laft  n 
the  thoracic  diidf,  ib. 

Lap-dogs  fomelimes  troubled  with  an  epiplocele  when  very  fat,  345. 
Left-handed  people,  miftakc  concerning  them,  35O,  n. 

Life,  by  what  means  preferved,  65. 

Liquor  amnii,  or  waters  furrouiuliiig  the  foetus,  17.  Piireft  and  moft 
limpid  during  the  firlf  months  of  pregnancy,  ib.  Unfit  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  fcEtus,  though  fome  of  it'  may  perhaps  be  .ibforbed,  ib. 
Ljthotomy,  why  the  high  operation  of  it  can  be  performed  in  man  on- 
ly, without  danger  of  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdemen,  343 
Liver,  why  divided  into  a great  number  of  lobes  in  dogs,  cats,  lions, 
&c.  339.  Why  formed  of  one  entire  piece  in  others,  ib.  Why  it 
has  no  conneding  ligament  with  the  diaphragm  in  dogs,  340. 

Lizard,  circulation  ofthe  blond  in  it,  425,  See  Prog. 

Lul]us  naturae  of  little  Confequence  to  be  known,  32s. 

Lymph,  of  its  properties,  224.  At  fitff /uppolecl  to  be  mere  water, 
225.  Is  coagulablc  by  heat,  and  even  by  mere  expofure  to  the  air, 
ib.  , Its  vifcklity  different  in  different  animals,  226.  Or  in-  different 
flates  of  the  fame  animal,  227.  liifterence,  between  the  coagulable 
lymph  of  the  blood  and  of  the  lymphatic  vrfleb,  22S.  Varies  occ.ali  jn- 
ally  from  a more  vifeid  to  a more  watery  (late,  229,  Lymph  exitaled 
on  furfaccs  differs  widely  fyoin  that  exhaled  into  cavities.-  230.  1*  , 

piobably  changed  into  pus,  231.  Of  its  fecretion,  232.  Difculfion  of 
the  qutftion,  Whether  the  lymph  is  iecreted  by  exh.dant  arteries,  or 
tranfudes  through  inorganic  pores,  233.  Whether  it  is  sbf"rbed  by 
the  red  veins,  236.  Of  its  abfurption  by  the  lymplnlic  fyftcm, 
g4j.  Lymphatic  glands  difeovered  by  Nuck,  192.  Particular  dc- 
feription  of  their  fituaiion  and  figure,  196, 
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Lymphafic  vefiels,  when  and  by  whom  difcoTcred,  I9r.  Very  caflyi 
fuppofed  to  be  abforbents,  i9z.  Suppofed  by  many  anatomifts  to 
be  merely  continuations  of  arteries,  193.  At  tirft  called  Dadus  Aquofi^ 
from  their  being  pellucid,  104.  Their  coats  cannot  be  feparated  from 
one  another,  ib.  Molt  of  them  open  into  the  thoracic'dudf,  ib.  Are 
capable  of  being  inflamed,  195.  Are  full  of  valves,  ib.  Lymphatic 
vefTels  of  the  lower  extremities  deferibed,  197.  Defeription  of  thofe 
of  the  trunk,  ao8.  Difcharge  themfelves  into  the  thoracic  dudl, 
2c6.  Thofe  of  the  fpleen  deferibed,  ib.  Of  the  ftomach,  ib.  Of 
the  liver,  209.  Different  opinions  of  Dr  Meckel  and  Pr  Hew- 
fon  concerning  the  lymphatics  of  the  ftomach,  208.  Lymphatics 
of  the  lungs  deferibed,  209.  OF  the  heart,  210.  Bronchial  lympha- 
tic glands  of  the  lungs,  215.  Lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck 
deferibed,  216.  Of  the  upper  extremities,  219.  Thofe  of  the  right 
fide  form  four  confiderable  trunks,  225.  Tremination  of  tiic  lym- 
phatics of  this  fide,  ib.  Lymphatic  veffcls  of  birds  deferibed,  400. 

M. 

Man  longer  lived  aiK^  more  lender  than  moft  other  animals,  71.  Why 
he  cannot  fly  like  a bird,  39a.  Not  originally  a carnivorous  animal, 
33^* 

Mathematics  cannot  be  applied  with  any  certainty  to  medicine,  324. 
Megrim,  its  fymptoms  and  cure,  389. 

Membrana  decidua  deferibed,  9.  A lamella  of  the  falfe  chorion  in 
immediate  contadt  with  the  uterus,  14.  ' 

Membrane  decidua  reflexa  deferibed,  15. 

IMembrnna  niiftitans,  a membrane  peculiar  to  the  eyes  of  quadrupeds, 
deferibed,  356 

Membranes  may  be  formed  from  infpiffated  humours,  50. 
r>Ienftrual  flux,  fymptoms  preceding  it,  i.  Proceeds  from  the  veffcls 
of  the  uterus,  2.  The  human  fpecics  only  fubjedt  to  it,  3.  Is  not 
owing  to  the  attradlion  of  the  moon,  to  acids,  or  ferments  In  thp 
blood,  ib.  Has  been  known  to  break  out  through  all  the  organs  of 
the  body,  4.  Why  more  blood  is  derived  at  a certain  time  to  the 
uterus  and  parts  adjacent  .than  before,  5.  Particular  account  of  the 
caufes  of  this  flux,  6.  Why  it  is  periodical,  ib.  Brqtes  in  general 
have  no  menftrual  flux,  ib.  Why  it  is  wanting  in  men,  ib.  Suppref- 
lion  of  the  menfes  in  pregnancy  cannot  prove  that  the  foetus  is  nou- 
riflicd  by  the  menftrual  blood,  59. 

Milk  produced  from  the  chyle  betore  it  is  affimilated  with  the  blqod, 
224 , 

Monfters  fometimes  born  without  any  organs  of  deglu*-tion,  17. 
Mufcular  motion  accounted  tor  from  the  hypothefis  of  a nervous  fluid, 
278.  Mufcles  accelerate  the  return  of  the  blood,  by  comprefllng 
the  veins,  91.  Their  motion  ceafes  fooneft  when  the  tierves,  and 
lateft  when  the  veins  are  tied,  265.  Ceafe  toadi  when  their  arte- 
ries are  tied  or  cut,  280.  No  objedtion  can  thence  be  drawn  againft 
the  exiftence  o(  a nervous.fluid,  281.  .Mufcles  of  a dog,  360. 

Myology  of  brute-animals  ufeful  to  anatomifts,  329. 

N.  , ■ 

Nerves  have  little  effedt  on  the  motion  of  the  blood,  87.  Treatife 
on  them,  249.  Proceed  from  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  en- 
cephalon an.i  fpinal  marrow,  250.  Uncertain  whether  they  are 
propagated  from  that  fide  on  which  they  go  t)Ut  at  the  flcull  or 
the  oppofite  one,  ib.  Compofed  of  a vaft  number  of  parallel 

threads,  2ti.  Conjedture  couctming  the  diameter  of  one  of  the 
• fmkilcft 
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finalleft  nervous  fibres,  ib.  Have  a cellular  coat  from  the  tunica 
arachnoidcs,  and  another  from  the  pia  mater,  ib.  Are  colledled 
into  light  firm  cords  by  the  dura  mater,  aja.  Have  numerous 
blood  veiTels  on  their  coats,  ib.  Are  involved  in  a cellular  fub- 
ftance,  ib.  Have  little  elafticity,  ib.  Divide  into  branches  as  they 
go  off  to  different  parts,,  ib.  Unite  in  many  places  into  one  cord, 
2J3/  Their  ganglions  del'cribed,  ib.  Numerous  fmall  nerves  fent 
out  from  the  ganglions,  ib.  Lofc  their  firm  coats  when  fent  to 
any  of  the  organs  of  fcnfatibn,  or  to  mufcles,  ib.  Lofe  their  fenfibi*- 
lity  when  the  parts  become  rigid,  a54.  Probably  terminate  without 
any  confufion  of  the  fibres,  ib.  Changes  produced  in  their  coati 
may  be  a canfe  of  nervous  fympathy,  ib.  The  ftnfations,  motions, 
and  nourifhment  of  parts  lolt  by  the  deftrudtion  of  the  nerves  fent 
to  thefe  parts,  ib.  This  happens  lik'cwifc  from  an  injury  of  the 
encephalon,  155.  Or  of  the  fpina!  marrow,  156.  Objections  to  the 
nervous  influence  cannot  be  made  from  the  examples  of  fome  crear 
tuiCB  living  without  brains,  ib.  Suppofition  of  the  nerves  adting 
by  Tibration,  with  the  arguments  for  it,  157.  Objcdlions,  ib.  Ar- 
guments for  their  being  hollow  tubes,  260.  Objedtions,  ib.  An- 
fwers  to  thefe  objedlions,  ib.  The  fwelling  of  a nerve  above  a liga- 
ture cannot  be  an  argument  for  or  againft  this  dodtrine,  262.  De- 
cifive  experiment  in  favour  of  a nervous  fluid,  264.  Objedtions  to 
the  conclufion  from  this  experiment,  265.  Anfwered,  ib.  Difeuf- 
fion.of  the  queftion,  whether  the  nervous  fluid  moves  with  great  ce- 
lerity or  not  ? 466.  The  nature  of  this  liquor  examined,  267.  The 
liquor  probably  very  thin,  268.  Goes  forward  into  the  nerves  in 
the  fame  fituation'in  which  it  is  fecreted,  269.  Objedtions  to  this  ad- 
count  of  the  nervous  fluid,  270.  Anfwered,  ib.  Why  it  is  impoffible 
that  the  nervous  liquor  can  move  with  the  velocity  fome  have  aferibed 
to  it,ib.  No  probability  of  valves  in  the  nerves,  271.  Attempt  to  deduce 
the  three  great  fundlions  of  nutrition,  fenfation,  and  mufcular  motion 
from  the  hypothefis  of  a nervous  fluid,  272.  Nutrition,  how  effedt- 
gd  in  this  manner,  ib.  The  opinion  contradidted,  ib.  n.  Nutrition 
by  the  nerves  particularly  confidered,  273.  No  objedlion  can  be 
drawn  from  atrophies  occafioned  by  the  divilion  of  an  artery,  ib. 
Senfation  and  mufcular  motion  accounted  for,  ib.  Objedtions  an- 
fwered, 278.  Particular  nerves  deferibed,  283.  The  olfadlory  or 
firft  pair,  ib.  Singular  contrivance  for  defending  this  pair  from  the 
preflure  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  284.  The  optic  or  fccond 
pair  deferibed,  285  Thefe  two  nerves  decuflate  in  fome  fifties  but 
not  in  man,  ib.  This  opinion  not  perfedlly  juft,  ib.  n.  Third  pair  fent 
to  the  eye-balls,  and  called  fliutcr  Oculi,  286.  Fourth  pair,  or  nervL 
pathetici,  287.  Fifth  pair  divided  into  three  great  branches,  ib. 
Ophthalmic  nerve,  the  firft  branch,  288.  Maxillaris  fuperior,  the 
Iccond,  289.  Maxillaris  inferior  the  third,  290.  Sixth  pair,.,b9i. 
Arguments  concerning  the  courfe  of  a nerve  joined  to  this  pair,  ib. 
Seventh  pair  or  auditory  nerve,  293.  Eighth  pair,  295.  Recurrent 
nerves,  296.  Ninth  pair,  297.  Tenth  pair,  ib.  Additional  nerve 
of  the  fixth  pair  fully  confidered,  298.  Spinal  nerves,  300.  Firft 
cervical  pair,  361.  Sedond  cervical,  ib.  Third,  302.  Fourth,  303. 
This  pair  divided  into  feven  branches,  ib.  Dorfal  nerves,  30^ 

Lumbar  nerves,  308.  Obturator,  or  pofterior  ctural  nerves,  ib. 
Six  pair  of  the  falfc  vertebrae,  J09. 

' Nutrition, 
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Nutritimii  particular  account  of  it,  65. 

N'/(nptitt,  PMtir  fit  nation  and  ufe,  ^8. 

Obftriidtibns  in  the  fmall  veficl*,  how  prevented,  96. 

©Id  age  occafions  a rigidity  of  the  whoJcJbody,  71.  In  what  cafe*  it 
Comes  on  fooner,  ib.  Death  happens  but  rarely  from  this  caufc 
alone,  16. 

©m'entum,  why  longer  in  a dog  than  in  the  human  fpecies,  333. 

Oftii  vagina*  conftriflor,  tends  to  retard  the  reflux  of  the  Wood  in  the 
vagina,  iS. 

0%’iparous  animals  how  hatched  frOm  the  egg,  404.  Whether  the 
foetus  receives  nourifliment  by  the  navel,  4x1, 

Ovaria  of  women  undergo  fome  changes  from  pregnancy lo.  Contain 
a lymphatic  fluid,  19.  Some  of  their  vtficies  bufft  in  a prolific  co. 
pulation,  ib.  The  fceius  fuppofed  to  exift  in  them,  30. 

Ovum,  its  Ilrudture  in  early  geflation,  8.  Its  fizc  at  different  periods 
of  pregnancy.  Particular  account  of  the  various  changes  it  under- 
goes, s-y— 41. 

P • 

Palfy  fottiefimes  produced  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  injured  part  ol 
the  brain,  zjo. 

Partetea's  afellii,  a large  gland  in  the  mefentery  of  a dog,  338. 

PahniCulus  carnofus,  one  of  the  common  integuments  of  quadrupeds. 
Wanting  in  thofe  of  the  porcine  kind,  ib.  Why  reckoned 
one  of  th^  integuments  of  the  human  body,  ib.  Particular  deferip- 
tiort  of  that  df  a dog,  36r. 

?enis,  fti  lymphatic  veflVls,  199.  May  abforb  venereal  poifon  with- 
out our  being  aware  of  it,  ib. 

Pericavdititn,  inftauce  of  its  containing  pus  without  any  ulcer  of  the 
heart,  230. 

Periofleum  deferibeJ,  51-  ■ ^ u;  .u  ■ u ^ ^ 

Phthifical  people  have  a fcrenc  and  lively  mind  while  their  body  de- 

C3  V 8 73* 

]?itcairn.  Dr.  his  erroneous  calculation  of  the  mufcular  force  of  the 
ffoitiach,  314.  n. 

Piles,  whence  they  arife  in  pregnant  women,  9a. 

Placenta'  appears  at  firft  a thick  vafcular  part  on  the  outfide  of  the 
chofidn}' 8.  Deferiptioo  of  it  in  its  perfedt  ftate,  13.  Dangerous 
floodings  occafioned  by  a particular  formation  of  it,  14.  Hemor- 
rharf-li  cofifequent  on  its  extraaion  tend  to  prove  an  anaftomofis  of 
' its  veffels  with  thofe  of  the  utei us,  38.  How  feparated  after  deli- 

Very,  58. 

P'regnancyr  Itgt’® 

pS'’hdw  rcSied,''??'.  ’ Why  a meaftire  of  the  powers  of  the  heart, 
88  Slower  in  large  than  fmall  animals,  89.  Account  of  its  quick- 
nefs-at  differ-cut  age^,  ib.  Why  fo  quick  after  violent  exercife,  91. 
Puoil  of  the  eye  diffeVently  figured  in  different  animals,  357. 

Putrefadfion,  no  caufe  of  the  heat  of  the  blood,  93. 

OuadTupeds,  how  divided,  330-  cieneral  deferiptidn  of  them,  33a. 
In  cold  climates  have  warm  thick  furs,  but  not  fo  in  the  moretem- 
ib.  Their  cutis  and  ciiticula  difpofed  as  m man,  ib.  Have 
a fubftance  called  Panniculm  Camojus  under  the  cutis,  ib.  ^ofl  o 
jbem  want  clavicles,  and  why,  ib.  Adult  quadrupeds  refemble  man 
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W'  this  difpofition  of  their  fpcrmatic  veffels,  344>  Are  not  fubjedt 
to  hernia,  ib.  Have  longer  necks  than  the  human  fpecies,  35z. 
Why/orae  of  them  have  long  javi's,  ib.  Have  a peculiar  membrane 
on  their,  eye  called  Mtmbrana  NUiitJnt,  356.  and  a mufele  called 
Sufptnforius,  ib.  Have  the  brain  much  lels  in  proportion  than  man, 
3iS- 

R. 

Rabies  canina,  a difeafe  peculiar  to  the  dog  kind,  333.  n. 

Racemus  vitellorum  in  birds,  analogous  to  the  ovaria  of  women,  403. 
motion  during  the  time  of  coition,  ib.  How  the  egg  is  formed  from 
it,  ib. 

Ravens  endowed  with  an  acute  fenfe  of  fmelling,  419. 

Receptaculum  chyli,  a name  fur  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  dutft, 

Refpiration  of  confiderable  efficacy  in  promoting  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  91. 

Retina  deferibed,  285, 

Right  tide,  why  llrunger  than  the  left,  350. 

Rumination  of  cows,  &c.  how  performed,' 389, 

Runnet  for  curdling  milk,  how  procured,  388. 

S. 

Scrotum,  how  the  tefticles  are  brought  into  it,  49.  Lefs  pendulous  ie 
dogs  than  in  the  human  fpecies,  and  why,  34J.' 

Semen  of  the  male  nectflary  to  render  eggs  proliljc,  26.  Different  ani- 
mals impregnate  the  female  eggs  with  it  in  various  ways,  ib.  Pro- 
duces the  venereal  delire,  27.  How  ejedled  in  the  time  of  coition,  29. 
Serpent,  circulation  of  its  blood,  425.  > 

Serum  of  the  blood  fometimes  of  a white  colour,  239*  , 

Sinus  pulmonaris,  a name  for  the  left  auricle  of  the  Heart,  152. 

Sinus  of  the  vena  o.iv.1,  a name  for  the  tight  auricle,  ib. 

Sinus  venas  poriarum,  a name  for  the  trunk  of  the  ’•ena  ports  hepatica, 
178 

Small  animals  have  no  diftindlion  offexes,  25. 

Spleen,  its  lymphatics,  206.  Conjeifture  concerning  its  ufe,  429. 

Spinal  marrow,  injuries  of  it  deftroy  the  p'arts  to  which  it  fends  nerves 
255.  Probably  fecretes  a thin  liquor  fur  the  nerves,  267. 

Stan. ilia  of  young  animals,  whence  they  proceed,  32. 

Stomach,  its  lymphatics,  206.  Of  a dog  has  thicker  coats  and  a fmall- 
er  contractile  power  than  in  man,  335. 

Sulpenforius,  a mufele  peculiar  to  the  eyes  of  quadrupeds,  35^. 
Symptoms  of  difeafes,  a great  number  of  them  fuppofed  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  deferiptions  given  of  the  nerves,  286 y'lx. 

Syftole  and  diaftole  of  the  arteries  confidcred,'  84.  EffcCls  of  the 
fyftole  on  their  contained  fluids,  96. 

T. 

Tapetum  of  the  eye  differently  coloured  in  different  animals,  and  why, 
3J7-  . 

Teeth  incrcafcin  length  when  the  preffurc  of  the  oppofite  ones  is  rc' 
moved,  66. 

Thoracic  duCt  deferibed,  212. 

Thymus  deferibed,  jz.  Large  in  the  foetus,  but  dccreafes  in  the  a- 
dult,  33.  Proportionally  larger  in  a dog  than  in  man,  351.  Con* 
jedlurcs  concerning  the  ufe  of  it  and  the  glandula  thyroidea,  ib. 
Tortoife,  anatomy  of  one,  422.  Great  ftrength  of  its  flicll,iib.  I* 
without  teeth,  but  the  deficiency  fupplied  by  the  hardnefs  of  its 
lips,  ib.  Circulation  of  its  blood  very  different  from  that  of  other 
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animals,  413;  Defcription  of  its  blood  vefiTcIs  and  abforbent  ty/iehi^ 

U. 

Umbilical  arteries.  See  arteriae  umbilicales. 

Umbilical  cord  defcribed,  12.  Caution  to  pradlitioners  with  regard  td 
it,  13.  Cannot  be  left  open  without  danger  of  a fatal  hemorrhaKt! 
to  the  child,  58.  1 

Umbilical  vein  conveys  noutilhment  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  42. 

Urachus  defcribed,  44.  How  clofcd  up  hfter  birth,  64, 

Urine,  caufes  of  its  excretion,  343.  1 

Uterine  fjftetn,  changes  happening  to  it  from  impregnation,  17. 

Uterus  of  women  refembles  the  breaflu  in  its  texture,  7.  Of  the 
gravid  uterus,  8.  Its  contents  in  advanced  geftation,  12.  Its  mem- 
branes, 14.  Its  fize  dificrent  in  different  worrjen,  18.  Changes 
occalioned  by  its  gradual  diftenfion  during  pregnancy,  ib.  Changes 
at  the  fame  time  produced  in  its  appendages,  20.  The  uterus  pro- 
bably clofed  after  conception,  31.  Its  flate  in  the  laft  months  of 
pregnancy,  55,  &c.  and  after  delivery,  58. 

Uvula  wanting  in  dogs,  354;  How  this  defed  is  fupplied,  ib. 

V. 

Vagina  defcribed,  27.  ^ 

ValvulSr  lymphatic  veflcls,  195. 

Vafa  brevia,  the  name  of  the  branches  of  the  fplcnic  atterf  going  to  the 
ftomach,  130. 

Vafa  defertntia  in  dogs  have  a ftronger  mufcular  power  than  in  other 
animals,  345.  n. 

Veins  fometimes  a continuation  of  the  arteries,  80.  The  facility  with 
which  the  blood  flows  through  them  expedites  its  paflage  through 
the  capillary  arteries,  86,  Of  the  veins  in  general,  147.  Six  large 
veins  correfpondihg  with  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  ib.  Their 
ftruflure  more  (lender  than  that  of  the  arteries,  not wilhltanding 
which  they  are  ftronger,  ib.  Burft  much  more  eaflly  in  living  than 
in  the  dead  animals,  ib. , Are  much  larger  than  their  correfpoilding 
arteries,  14S.  ' Have  more  numerous  branches,  ib.  They  run  near 
the  furfacc  of  the  body,  ib.  Their  valves  how  formed,  149.  None 
of  ihefe  to  be  found  in  the  deep  running  veins  of  the  vifeera,  ib. 
Sometimes  originate  from  arteries  and  fometimes  from  fmaller  veins,, 
1^0.  Pellucid  veins,  ib.  Particular  account  of  the  different  veins,  ib. 
Veins  of  the  head  and  neck,  ij6.  Of  the  fup^rior  extremities,  162. 
Of  the  thorax,  166.  Of  the  chylopoielic  and  affiftant  chylopoietic' 

I vifeera,  172.  Of  the  inferior  extremities,  178.  Of  the  pelvis,  183. 
On  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen  and  loins,  186.  Of  the  abforption 
of  lymph  by  the  veins,  236. 

Vena  angularis,  a branch  of  the  external  jugular  runni:>g  down  the; 
fide  of  the  nofe,  157. 

Vena  articularis,  a branch  of  the  bafdica  coming  from  the  mufcles  of 
the  outfide  of  the  fcapula,  164. 

Vena  axillaris,  the  large  vein  formed  by  the  union  of  all  thofe  of  the 
arm  and  flioulder,  166. 

Vena  azygos,  a branch  of  the  fuperior  cava  running  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  vertebrse,  154.  168. 

Vena  bafilica,  the  principal  vein  of  the  arm  arifing  from  the  convex 
fide  of  the  car4>us,  ijj.  163. 

Vena  bronchialis,  the  name  of  two  fmall  branches  of  the  azygos, 

‘ arifing  frbm  the  top  of  the  afnera  artcria  and  bronchia,  171. 

Vena 
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Vena  cascalis,  a branch  of  the  mefaraica  major,  running-  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  colon,  175. 

• Vena  cava,  the  large  vein  in  which  all  the  others  unite,  and  which 
carries  the  whole  blood  of  the  body  to  the  heart,  150.  Its  general 
divifion,  15 1.  Vena  cava  foperror,  153.  Inferior,  155.  Situation 
of  the  extremity  of  its  trunk,  186.- 

Vena  cephalica,  a fmall  vein  of  the  arm  receiving  the  branches  of  the 
radial  artery,  communicating  with  the  bafilica,  and  terminating  in 
the  external  jugular,  J54,  164, 

Vena  cephalica  policis,  a branch  of  the  foi^er,  running  between  the 
thumb  and  metacarpus,  165. 

Vena  cervicalis,  a branch  of  the  external  jugular,  coming  from  tl)C^ 
vertebral  mufcles  of  the  neck,  160. 

Vena  colica,  a branch  of  the  gaftro-cotica,  coming  from  the  middle  of 
the  colon,  176. 

Vena  colica  dextra,  another  branch  of  the  gaftro-colica,  coming  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  colon,  176.  ' 

Vena  coronaria  ventriculi,  a vein  furrounding  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
' ' ftomach,  174.  , 

Vena  cruralis,  name  of  the  poplitaea  above  the  ham,  x8z. 

Vena  cubitalis  externa,  the  name  of  the  bafilka  while  running  along 
' the  ulna,  163.  ,1 

Vena  cubiti  profunda,  a branch  of  the  mediana  major  of  the  arm,  co^ 
ming  from  the  adjacent  mufcles,  165. 

Ven%.demi-ajtygo8,  the  common  trunk  of  the  left  intercoftals,  170* 

Vena  duodenalis,  a branch  of  the  gaftro-epiploica  dextra,  17/. 

Vena  epiploica  dextra,  a branch  of  the  mefaraicu  major,  coming  from 
the  omentum,  175. 

Vena  epiploica  finiftra,  a branch  of  the  fplenic  vein  coming  from  the 
left  fide  of  the  omentum,  173. 

Vena  frontalis,  a branch  of  the  jugularis  externa  anterior  running 
down  the  forehead,  156. 

Vena  gaftro«colica,  a branch  of  the  great  mefaraic  vein,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  gaftro-epiploica  dextra  and  colica  dextra,  175.  ' 

Vena  gaftro-epiploica  dextra,  a branch  of  the  gaftro-colica,  coming 
from  the  ftomach,  pancreas,  and  omentum,  190.  175,  . 

Vena  hasmorrhoidalis  interna,  or  mefaraica  minor,  receives  branches 
from  many  of  the  inteftines,  r7»*  ' 

Vena  hepatica  brachii,  a name  formerly  gwen  to  the  bafilica  of  the 
'right  arm,  164. 

Vena  hypogaftrica,  or  iliaca  interna,  receives  the  blood  from  the 
parts  about  the  os  facrum,  buttocks,  and  genitals,  184. 

Vena  iliaca  communis,  the  great  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  iliacs,  185. 

Vena  iliaca  externa,  the  name  of  the  crural  vein  after  it  gets  from 
under  the  ligamentumFallopii,  183. 

Vena  iliaca  interna,  the  fame  with  the  hypogaftrica,  184.  ' 

Vena  intercoftalis  fuperior  finiftra,  a branch  of  the  left  fubclavian,  I34-' 
Vena  intercoftalis  fuperior,  another  branch  of  the  fubclavian,  coming 
from  fome  of  the  intcrcoftal  mufcles,  171. 

Vena  inteftinalis,  a branch  of  the  vena  portae,  coming  from  the  intef- 
tinum  duodenum,  177. 

Vena  jugularis  externa  anterior^  a large  vein  of  the  neck,.  156. 

Vena  jugularis  extetua  pofterior  five  inferior,  a large  vein  running 
VoL,  III.  ^ Mna  dowa 
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down  the  fide  of  the  head,  formed  originally  by  the  vena  tempos 
rails,  IJ9. 

Vena  jugularis  interna,  a continuation  of  the  lateral  finus  of  the  brain, 
. 166, 

yena  mammarja  externa;  a branch  of  the  axillaris,  166. 

VenS  mediana  bafilica,  a branch  of  the  vena  bafitica  of  the  arm,  163. 
Vena  mediana  cephalica,  a branch  of  the  cephalic  vein  of  the  arm,  165, 
Vena  mediana  tonga  or  major,  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  fofegoing,  165. 

Vena  mefaraica  major,  a large  branch  of  the  inferior  vena  portae,  re- 
turning moft  of  the  blood  from  the  fuperior  mcfenteric  artery, 
...  174- 

Vena  mefaraica  minor,. the  fame  with  the  haemorrhoidalis  interna. 

Vena  mufeutaris,  a branch  of  the  poftenor  jugular,  coming  from  the 
mufcics  of  the  fcapula  and  hurnerus,  160. 

Vena  obturatrix,  a branch  of  the  hypog.iftrica,  coming  from  the  obtu- 
rator mufdes  and  parts  adjacent,  184. 

Vena  peronaea,  a vein  of  the  leg  running  up  the  ir.fide  of  the  fibula,  181. 
Vena  popIitsEa,  the  name  of  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ti- 
bialis anterior,  pe  fterior,  and  perorisea.  181. 

Veria  port«,  a large  vein  formed  by  the  un  on  of  the  fplenic  and  me« 
fcnteric  veins,  150  176. 

Vena  preparata,  the  aticicnt  name  of  the  vena  frontalis,  156. 

Vena  profunda,  a branch  of  the  bafilica,  164. 

Vena  profunda  brachii,  or  p ofunda  fuperior,  another  branch  of  the 
bafilica,  ib. 

Vena  pulmonaris,  the  great  vein  by  which  all  the  blood  is  returned 
from  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  ijo. 

Vena  pyloric*,  177.  , , 

V -na  radialis  init-rna,  a branch  of  the  cephalic,  165. 

Vena  falvaiella,  a vein  of  the  back  part  of  the  hand,  ending  in  the  bafi- 
lica,  163. 

Vena  faphena  major,  returns  the  blood  of  the  infide  of  the  leg,  178. 
Vena  faphena  minor,  the  vein  returning  the  blood  of  the  ontfide  of  the 
. leg,  x8o.  , . 

Vena  fciatica,  the  name  of  the  crural  vein  as  it  runs  alorig  the  thigh, 
. i8a. 

Vena  fplenica,  a large  branch  of  the  vena  pofr^e,  receiving  many  of  the 
, veins  of  the  ft  »mach,  pancreas,  and  omeinum,  173. 

Vena  fubclaviana,  the  trunk  formed  by  the  veins  of  the  head,  neck, 
- and  arms,  171. 

Vena  fub-humcralis,  the  fame  with  the  articularis,  164.- 
Vena  fuper-humeralis,  the  fame  wiih  the  mufeubris,  160.  . 

Vena  furalis,  a branch  of  the  tibialis  pufterior,  coming  from  the  gaf- 
tro-cnemii  and  foleus,  181. 

Vena  temporalis,  the  principal  branch  of  the  vena  jugularis  externa 
pefterior,  ijp. 

Vena  tibialis  anterior,  a vein  of  the  leg,  1 80. 

Vena  tibialis  pi.fterior,  another  vein  of  the  leg,  rUbning  up  between 
the  tibialis  pcfticus  and  foleus,  180. 

Vena  vertcbralis,  a vein  of  the  neck  receiving  the  blood  from  the  verlc* 

bral  finufes,  &c.  161.  , , , u 11 

Vena  cyfticae  gemcll*,  the  name  of  the  veins  running  along  the  gall- 
bladder, 177- 
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Vfna  hepaticse,  branches  ot  the  vena  cava  difperfed  through  the  liver, 
155. 

V- i-as  intercoft ‘les,  branches  of  the  azvKos  and  den;n‘  azygos,  168. 

V.-!;3?  intercoftalcs  fuperiores  dcxfra;,  bring  back  the  blood  from  the 
fiift’hree  ferirs  of  intercc.ftal  muffles,  170. 

Ver.JE  pancrearicaz,  fmall  branches  of  the  fplenica,  coming  from  the 
under  edpe  of  the  pancreas,  174. 

Venae  p'-ftorales  internae,  the  common  name  of  a number  of  fmall  veins 
of  the  thorax,  166. 

Venae  !>udi<ae  extcnae,  branches  of  the  crural  or  fciatic  nerve,  co» 
ming  fr-'m  the  mufculus  pecflinens,  parts  of  generation,  &c.  183. 

Venae  pudicae  internae,  branches  of  the  hypogaflric,  coming  from  the 
parts  of  generation,  184. 

Verae  raninae,  branches  of  the  external  jugular,  coming  from  the  tongue, 

'Vei  ae  fateltites  artnriae  brachialis,  branches  of  the  balilica,  164. 

Venx  I'ubclaviae,  large  branches  of  the  vena  cava  lying’ under  the  cla- 
vicles, whence  their  name,  153. 

Venerearbuboes,  how  formed,  199.  . , ^ 

Ve/alius  ill-  treated  by  other  anatomifls,  317. 

Vcficula  umbilicalis,  a fmall  bag  between  the  amnion  and  chorioit, 
feen  only  in  the  firft  months  of  pregnancy,  16.  > 

Veflcls,  the  oldeft  parts  of  the  body,  46. 

Vibration  fiid  to  be  the  manner  in  which  the  nerves  aft,  257. 

Vital  power  ought  not  to  be  ufed  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  oeconomy,  95. 

W.  ’ 

Waters,  See  liquor  amnii, 

W illis’s  anatomia  cerebri  has  feveral  piftures  taken  from  brute  ani- 
mals, 330. 

Women  more  delicately  formed  than  men,  4.  Have  a larger. pelvis, 
ib.  Have  naturally  but  one  child  at  a birth,  58.  Have  but  rarely' 
three,  and  fcarce  ever  five,  ib. 

Worms,  their  charafters,  441.  Their  different  orders,  44*. 

Wrinkles,  how  formed  in  old  people,  67. 

Y-  . . ' . . 

Yolks  found  in  female  ovaries  even  without  impregnation  by  the  male 
femen,  33.  Are  appendages  to  the  intellines  of  fo\wl8,  ib. 

Z. 

Zoophyta,  a kind  of  compound  animals,  442. 
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MEDICAL  BOOKS 

PRINTED  FOR  AND  SOLD  BT 

WILLIAM.  CREECky 

Edinburgh, 

1.  A SYSTEM  of  ANATOMY,  and  PHYSIOLOGY, 
with  the  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  of  ANIMALS. 
Compiled  from  the  lateft  and  heft  Authors,  and  arranged,  as 
nearly  as  the  Work  would  admit,  in  the  order  of  the  Lectures 
delivered  in  theUniverfity  of  Edinburgh  j containing  Dr  Mon- 
ro’s Oftcology.  Innes  on  the  Mufcles,  Haller’s  Phyfiology, 
&c.  &c.  dedicated  to  Dr  Monro,  by  Dr  Rotheram,  3 vols. 
Svo, — a new  Edition,  with  Additions,  Corredtions,  and 
Notes,  illuftrated  with  20  Copperplates,  and  an  Elegant  En- 
graved head. 

2.  The  EDINBURGH  NEW  DISPENSATORY,  con- 
taining, i.Tlie  Elements  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemiftry.  2.  - 
The  Materia  Medica.  3.  The  Pharmaceutical  Preparations 
and  Medical  Compofitions  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias:  with  the  addition  of  the  moft  improved 
Forpiulae,  from  the  beft  Foreign  Pharmacopoeias.  The  whole 
interfperfed  with  Praflical  Cautions  and  Obfervations,  and 
the  late  Difcoverles  in  Natural  Hiftory,  Chemiftry,  and  Me- 
dicine ^ — new  Tables  of  ElefUve  Attraflions,  &c.-;  and  new 
Copperplates  of  the  moft  convenient  Furnaces,  and  principal 
Pharmaceutical  Inftruments,  made  ufeof  by  Da  Black,  Pro- 
fellbr  of  Chemiftry. — The-  whole  being  an  inprovement  of 
the  New  Difpenfatory,  by  Dr  Lewis. — The  Fourth  Edition, 
wkh  many  Alterations,  Cori-eftions,  and  Additions,  and  an 
Account  of  the  New  Chemical  Doctrines  publifhed  by 
Mr  Lavoisier. — Dedicated  to  Dr  Black,  by  Dr  Rotheram. 

3.  LAVOISIER’S  ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  contain- 
ing  all  the  modern  Difcoveries,  with  13  Copperplates ; tranf- 
lated  by  R.  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  and  Surgeon  of  the  Orphan  Hof- 
pital,  Edinburgh,  one  large  vol  8vo, — a new  Eddition,  conli- 
derabiy  enlarged  from  the  laft  Paris  Edition,  with  the  appro- 
bation and  adiftancc  of  Ma  Lavoisieb,  before  his  death. 
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Extranfrom  the  Monthly  Review,  refpeBing  the  above  Tranf- 
iation. 

“ M.  Lavoifier  appears  now  to  full  as  much  advantage  in  our  language  as 
in  his  ownj  wg  congratujate  the  E(|gHfh  reader  on  this  acquiilrion  of  a 
“ Complete  Syftent  of  tjie  Ne\y  Philqfoj^hy,  in  which,  while  he  adtnifes  the 
beautiful  (implicity  of  the  fabric,  and  the  fkill  of  the  ArchlteA,  he  will 
" have  an  opportunity  alfo  of  appretiating  the  loiidity  of  the  foundation.”  &c. 


4.  Dr  MONRO  on  the  STRUCT! IRE  and  FUNCTIONS 
of  the  NEiVyOUS  SYSTjiM,  illpftrated  with  47  Copper- 
plate Tables,  royal  folio. 

5.  FIRST  LINES  of  the  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC,  by 
'William  Cullen,  M.  D.  late  ProfefTor  of  the  Praftice  of  Phyfic 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  4 vol?.  8vo,  a new 
edit,  with  Praftical  and  Explanatory  Nitte^,  by  Dr  dotherain. 

y^Jirin  attention  has  been  paid  to  print  the  /Author's  Text  v>*rba- 
tim  from  the  ia.fl  edition  publijhed  before  his  d^ath  ; and  although 
very  fullNotes  have  heena,dded.^  the  price  of  the  Book  is  not  advanced. 

6.  Dr  CULLEN’S  SYNOPSIS  Ni)^ObOGIdi:  METHO- 
DlC^,  2 yols,  pew  .edit,  being  the  fifth. 

.7.  Ur  CULLEN’S  iNoTU'U  LToNS  of  MEDICINE,  8vo. 
third  edijtion. 

8 Dr  BLACK’S  EXPERIMENTS  on  MAGNESIA  AL- 

B4- and  CLUlCKldME,  one  yol.  1 zmo.' 

N.  B.  The/e  Experiments  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  late  dif. 
e^vefies  in  Chcmifiry.  , 

9.  ILEMENfS  of  NATURAL  HLSTORY  and  CHE- 
MIS  TRY,  with  Tables,— by  M.  Fourcroy,  3 vols  8vo. 

10.  BERGMAN’S  PHYSICAL  and  CHEMICAL  ES- 
SAYS, tranflated  by  Dr  E.  Cullen,  with  Plates  and  fables, 
2 vols.  8vo. 

11.  ADDITIONAL  ESSAYS,  forming  a third  vol.  to 
tbe^ibove. 

.2  MARXINE  on  HEAT  and  THERMOMETERS, 
with  new  n^tes,  and  Tables  of  the  difereat  Scales  of  Heat, 
exhihited  by  Pr  BpQh.in  Eis  annual  courfe  of  Chemiftry,  at 


Edinburgh.  ' 

it>.  CONSPECTUS  MEDICINE  TPIEORETIC.®,  ad 

ufum  Academicum,  editio  nova,  2 vols.  8vo.  by  Dr  James' 
Gregory,  Profeflbr  of  the  Pradice  of  Phyftc  m the  Umverfity 

N.  B.  This  Book  ought  to  be  fiudied  as  a Clajfic  by  every 

deftroMS  of  attaining  a knowledge  of  pure  and  perfpicuous  me- 
dual  L atin 

14.  lectures  on  the  DUTIES  and 
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TIONS  of  a . PHYSICIAN, — by  the  late  Dr  John  Gregory, 
ProfelTor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  a new 
ediiion,  one  vol.  8vo. 

N.  B.  This  work  contains  many  ufefnl  direnhus  for  young 
PraRitioners  re/feRing  their  general  behaviour  and  par- 
ticidar  deportment  to'ivards  Patients 

15.  ELEMEND'Jof  the  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC,  a new 
edition,  fmall  8vo, — by  Dr  John  Gregory. 

16.  A COMPARATIVE  VIEW  of  the  STATE  and 
FACULTIES  of  MAN,  with  thofe  of  the  Animal  World, 
8vo. — By  the  fame  Author. 

N.  B.  'The  above  three  Books  may  be  had  feparately^  or  bound 
‘ uniformly  {n  three  vols. 

17.  MEDICAL  CASES,  fele£led  from  the  Records  of  the 
Public  Dilpenfary  at  Edinburgh,  with  Remarks  and  Obferva- 
tions,—  By  Dr  Duncan,  Profeffbr  of  the  inUitutes  of  Medicine 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  one  vol  8vp. 

18.  METHJDUS  MATERIA  MEDIC.dE,— Auaore 
Francifeo  Home,  M.  D.  et  Mat.  Med.Profefs.  one  vol.  1 zmo. 

19.  PRINCIPIA  MEDICINf.dE, Auftore  Francifeo 

Home,  one  vol.  8vo. 

20.  Dr.  hmellit’s  FORTY  ELEGANT  and  ACCURATE 
TABLED,  for  explaining  the  THEORY  and  PRACl'ICE 

> of  MIDWIFERY,  with  Explanations  and  Notes  by  Dr  Hamil- 
ton, Profeflbr  of -Midwifery  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
imperial  folio.  The  Figures  reprefent  the  natural  fize. 

N.  B.  This  is  the  valuable  original  ujork  of  Dr  Smellic,  the 
Plates  of  which  had  been  fo  long  lojl. — Only  f event y copies  of 
the  plates  were  thrown  off  before  this  Edition,  and  the  Book 
fold  often  for  Ten  Guineas. 

21  OUTLINES  of  the  THEORY  and  PR  AC  TICE  of 
MIDWIFERY, — by  Dr  Hamilton.  ' 

22.  SCHEDIASMA  FOSSILIUM,  in  ufus  Academicos, 
Audi  Jo.  Walker  ProfelTore,  limo. 

23.  INSTITUTES  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  contain- 
ing  Heads  of 'the  Le£lures  in  Natural  Hiilory  by  Dr  Walker. 

24.  THESAUPtUS  MEDICUS  *,  five  DiTputationum  in 

Academia  Edinenfi  ad  Rem  Medicani  pertineniium  LleleiJlus. 
4 vols.  8v'o.  I 
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